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The  LIFE  of 
M.  TT/LLmS  CICERO. 

S  E  C  T.  IX. 

CICERO  was  prefent  at  the  death  A.  Urb.  709. 
of  Casfar  in  the  Senate ;  where  he  C'^- 
had  thepleafure^  he  tells  us,  to  fee  the  Ant^'ni- 
tyrant  perijh  as  he  deferved  [0].    By  ^sV  P.  Cor- 
this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fub-  nelius  Do- 
je6lion  to  a  fuperior,  and  all  the  uneafinefs  and  label  la. 
indignity  of  managing  a  power,  which  every 
moment  could  opprefs  him.    He  was  now  with- 
out competition  the  firft  Citizen  in  Rome  \  the 
firft  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the 
Senate  and  People,  which  illuftrious  merit  and 
fervices  will   neceflarily  give  in  a  free  City. 
The  Confpirators  confidered  him  as  fuch,  and 
reckoned  upon  him  as  their  fure  friend  :  for 
they  ,  had  no  fooner  finiflied  their  work,  than 
Brutus^   lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger^  called  out 
upon  hira  by  name^  to  congratulate  with  him  01} 

B  2  the 


{0   Quid   inihi   attulerit   jufto  interitu  Tyrar.ni  ?  Ad 
ifta  domini  mutatio,  pr^eier    Att.  14..  14. 
la;titiam,  quam  oculis  cepi. 
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A.  Tjrb.  7C)9.  the  recovery  of  their  liberty     \ :  and  when  they 
^CcfT  prefently  after  into  the  Foruna,  with 

M.  Antoni-  ^^^^^  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty 
vs,  P.  Cor-  to  the  City,  they  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time 
Miiius  Do- /^^  name  of  Cicero  \  in  hopes  to  recommend  the 
LAi*£LLA.  j.jf^ice  of  their  ad:,  by  the  credit  of  Jiis  appro- 
bation [^.] 

This  gave  Antony  a  pretence  to  charge  him 
afterwards  in  public,  with  being  privy  to  the  con- 
fpiracy^  and  the  principal  advifer  cf  it  [r]  :  but 
it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  it :  for  tho'  he  had  the  ftridteft  fnendfhip 
with  the  chief  a6tors,  and  they  the  greateft  Con- 
fidence in  him,  yet  his  age,  charader,  and  dig- 
nity, rendered  him,  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a  part 
in  an  attempt  of  that  nature  and  to  embark 
himlelf  in  an  affair  fo  defperate,  with  a  number 
of  men,  who,  excepting  a  few  of  their  Leaders, 
vyere  all  either  too  young  to  be  trufted,  or  too  ob- 
Jcure^  even  to  be  known  by  him  [j].  He  could 
^  have  been  of  little  or  no  fervice  to  them  in  the^ 
f  x^xution  of  the  a61:,  yet  of  much  greater  in  ju- 
ftiiying  it  afterwards  to  the  City,  for  having  had 
no  fhare  in  it,  nor  any  perfonal  intereft,.to  make 
his  authority  fufpeded.  Thefe  were  the  true 
reafons  without  doubt,  why  Brutus  and  Caffius 
did  nor  impart  the  defign  to  him :  had  it  been 
f  -om  any  other  motive,  as  fome  writers  have 

fuggeiled, 


[/»]  Casfare  interfefto — 
fiatim  cruentum  a!te  extol- 
lenv  M.  Brutus  pugionem, 
Ciccro.-.em  ncminatim  excl.- 
mavit,  arque  ei  recupera- 
tam  libertatem  eft  gratuia- 
tus.     Pliilip.  2.  12. 

H      p.  249. 

[rj  Csiarem  meo  confi- 
lio  interftflum.  [Phil.  2. 
II.]     Vcllri  enim  pulcher- 


n'mi  fa<5li  iHe  furiofus  me 
priiicipem  dicit  fwiffe.  Uti- 
nam  quidem  fuifTem,  mo- 
leftus  nobis  non  effer.  Hp. 
fam.  12.  3.  it.  2, 

[j]  Quam  ve  ifimile  pcro 
in  tot  hojniiiibus  partitn 
obfc'jris,  partim  adolefcen- 
tibus,  neminem  occultanti- 
bus,  meum  nomen  latere 
potui/Te  ?  i  hil.  2.  11. 
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fuggefted,  or  had  it  admitted  any  interpretation     tJrb.  709* 
injurious  to  his  honour,  he  muft  have  been  often  ^^oir^* 
reproached  with  it  by  Antony^  and  his  other  ad-  jyj^  An  i  oni- 
verfaries  of  thofe  times,  who  were  fo  ftudious  to       P.  Cor- 
invent  and  propagate  every  calumny  that  could  nelius  L'o- 
deprefs  his  credit.  I  cannot  however  intirely  ac-  ^^^-^-^a. 
quit  him  of  being  in  fome  degree  acceflary  to  rhe 
death  of  Casfir  :  for  it  is  evident  from  feveral  of 
his  letters,  that  he  had  an  expedation  of  fuch  an 
attempt,  and  from  what  quarter  it  would  come-, 
and  not  only  expeded,  but  v/ifhed  it :  he  pro- 
phefied  very  early,  that  C^far's  reign  cculd  not 
lafi  fix  months^  hut  muft  necejfarily  fall^  either  by 
violence^  or  of  it  [elf  \  and  hoped  to  live  to  fee  it  [/]  : 
he  knew  the  difaffedion  of  the  greateft  and  beft 
of  the  City  ;  which  they  exprefled  with  great 
freedom  in  their  Letters,  and  with  much  more, 
we  may  imagine,  in  their  private  converfation  : 
he  knew  the  fierce  and  haughty  fpirit  of  Brutus 
and  Caffius,  and  their  impatience  of  a  Mafter  ; 
and  cultivated  a  ftrid  Correfpondence  with  them 
both  at  this  time,  as  if  for  the  opportunity  of 
exciting  them  to  fomue  ad  of  vigor.    On  the 
news,  txhat  Atticus  fent  him.  Of  C^far^s  image 
being  placed  in  the  'Temple  of  ^drinus^  adjoining 
to  that  of  the  Goddefs  Salus  ^  /  had  rather^  fays 
he,  have  him  the  Comrade  of  Romulus^  then  of 
the  Goddefs  Safety  \u\  :  referring  to  Rormlus^s 
fate,  of  being  killed  in  the  Senate.    In  another 
Letter  it  feems  to  be  intimated,  that  Atticus  ' 
and  he  had  been  contriving,  or  talking  at  l^^ft 
together,  how  Brutus  might  be  fpirited  up  to 

B  3  fome 

[/]  Jam  infelliges  id  ree-  eft,  aut  per  adverfarios,  aut 

tium  vix  femertre  elTe  pofle  ipfe  per  fe — id  fpero  vivis 

— nos  tamen  hoc  confirma-  nobis  fore.    Ad  Att.  x.  8. 
in  us  illo  augu'io,  quo  dixi-         [?,•]   Eum  a-myucv  Quirino 

mm,  nec  nos  fallit,  nec  aliter  male,  quam  Saluti.  Ad  A;u 

acc^«t.  Qorru^t  ifte  nsceiTe  12,  15, 


Cic 
Coff. 
M.  Antom- 
U5.  p.  Cor-  " 

N  E  I,  lUS    Do-  " 
LABELLA.  (( 
(C 
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A.  JJrb.  709.  fome  attempt  of  that  kind,  by  fetting  before  him 
^3-    the  fame  and  glory  of  his  Anceftors  :  "  Does 
"  Brutus  then  tell  us,  fays  he,  that  Csfar  brings 
with  him  glad  tidings  to  honeft  men  ?  where 
will  he  find  them  ?  unlefs  he  hangs  himfelf. 
But  how  fecurely  is  he  now  intrenched  on  all 
fides  r  What  ufe  then  of  your  fine  invention  ; 
the  pirlure  of  old  Brutus  and  Ahala  v/ith 
"  the  verfes  under,  which  I  faw  in  your  Gal- 
lery  ?  Yet  what  after  all  can  he  do?"  [jf] 
One  cannot   help  obferving  likewife,    in  his 
Pieces,  addrefled  about  this  time  to  Brutus,  how 
artfully  he  falls  into  a  lamentation  of  the  times, 
&nd  ot  the  particular  unhappinefs  of  Brutus  him- 
felf, in  being  deprived  by  them  of  all  the  hopes 
and  ufe  of  his  great  talents  ;  putting  him  in 
mind  at  the  fame  time  of  his  douh  e  defcent  from 
Anceftors,  who  had  acquired  immortal  glory 
hy  deJiz'ering  Rome  frcm  fa-vitude.    Thus  he 
concludes  his  treatife  on  famous  Orators, 

"  When 

[at]  Itane  nunciat  Erutus, 
ilium  ad  bonos  vires  lia'ys- 
^a?  fed  ubi  ecs  :  n.fi  forte 
fc  fulpendit  :   hie  autem  ut 


fuhum  eft  {  ubi  igitur  !p}7.s- 
Ti;/»y,,t.a  illud  tuum  qi^od 
vidi  in  Pa'ihe'to::e^  Ah.ibm 
&  Brutum  ?  fed  c^uid  fac  a:  ? 
ad  Alt.  13.  40. 

PartheKone  is  fuppofed  to 
denote  fome  room  or  gallery 
in  Brutus's  or  more  proba- 
bly in  Atticus's  hoiife,  a- 
dorred  with  the  Iroapes  or 
Portraits  of  tre  great  men 
or  P^.mCy  under  each  of 
which,  as  Cornelias  Nepos 
ttllb  us,  [in  vit,  Ati.  c.  18.] 
Aiticus  had  kverally  de- 
fcriLed  their  principal  adb 
E!id  honours,  in  f  mr  or  five 
verfes  of  his  own  compo 
&i}g  :  where  the  coBterapia- 


tion  of  thefe  Figures  of  old 
Brutus  and  Ahala,  joined 
together  in  one  picture, 
with  the  verfes  under,  had 
given  a  handle  perhaps  to  a 
converfation  between  Cice- 
ro and  him,  how  Erutus 
might  be  incited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  thcfe  great  An- 
ceftors to  dilibive  the  ty- 
ranny of  Casfar.  It  feems 
alfo  very  probable,  that  ihij 
very  pidure  of  Atticus'$  in- 
vention, as  Cicero  caljs  it, 
might  give  cccafion  to  the 
thought  ar.d  coinage  of  that 
filver  n;edal  or  Jenaritfs, 
which  is  ftill  extant,  with 
the  heads  and  names  of  ihofe 
two  old  Patriots  ;  Brutus  oa 
the  one  iide,  Ahala  on  the 
other.  Vid.  Thefaur.  Mo- 
relh  ia  Fam.  Junia.  fab.  1.  ij. 
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"  When  I  look  upon  you,  Brutus,  I  am  A.  Urb.  jcg. 
grieved  to  fee  your  youth  running,   as  it  ^3- 
"  were,  in  full  career  throuc^h  the  midft  of  a.^,* 
"  glory,  Itopp  d  ihort  by  the  wretched  fate  of  us.  P.  Cor- 
**  your  Country.    This  grief  fns  heavy  uponNELius  Do- 
"  me,  and  on  our  common  friend  Atticus,  the^^^^^^^' 
partner  of  my  afFedion,  and  good  opinion  of 
you  :  we  heartily  wifli  you  well  ;  wi(h  to  fee 
"  you  reap  the  fruit  of  your  virtue:  and  to 
live  in  a  Republic,  that  may  give  you  the 
*'  opportunity,   not  only  to  revive,  but  to  in- 
creafe  the  honour  and  memory  of  the  two  no- 

ble  families,  from  which  you  defcend  for 

"  the  Forum  was  wholly  yours  ;  yours  all  that 
courfe  of  glory  :  you,  of  all  the  young  plea- 
ders,  brought  thither,  not  onely  a  tongue,  ' 
"  ready  formed  by  the  exercife  of  fpeaking,  but 
**  had  enriched  your  Oratory  by  the  furniture 
"  alfo  of  the  feverer  arts ;  and  by  the  help  of 
the  fame  arts  had  joined  to  aperfedlion  ofelo- 
"  quence  the  ornament  of  every  virtue.  We 
are  doubly  forry  therefore  on  your  account, 
"  that  you  want  the  benefit  of  the  Republic  ^ 
the  Republic  of  ypu  :  but  though  this  odious 
ruin  of  the  City  extinguifhes  the  ufe  of  your 
"  abilities,  go  on  ftill,  Brutus,  to  purfue  your 
"  ufual  ftudies,  i^c^ 

These  paffages  fee m  to  give  a  reafonable 
ground  to  believe,  that  Cicero,  though  a  ftran- 
ger  to  the  particular  councils  of  the  Confpirators, 
had  yet  a  general  notion  of  their  defign,  as  well 
as  fome  (hare  in  promoting  it.  In  his  reply  to 
Antony's  charge,  he  does  not  deny  his  exped:a- 
tion  of  it,  freely  owns  his  joy  for  it,  and  thanks 
him  for  giving  him  an  honor,  which  he  had  not 
merited,  of  bearing  a  part  in  it-,  he  calls  it, 
the  moft  glorious  ad,  which  had  ever  been 
B  4  done^ 
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A.  Urb.  709.  "  done,  not  onely  in  that,  but  in  any  other 
Cic,  63.    «  City  :  in  which  men  were  more  forward  to 
M  Antom  "  claim  a  (hare,  which  they  had  not,  than  to 
vs*.  P.  Cor-  "  difiemble  that  which  they  had  ;  thatBrutus's 
KELius  Do-  "  reafor^  for  calling  out  upon  him,  was  to  fig- 
LABELLA.     «  p.jfy^  y^^2iX.  hc  was  then  emulating  his  praifes, 
"  by  an  ad,  not  unlike  to  what  he  had  done : 
"  that  if  to  wifh  Csefar's  death  was  a  crime,  to 
"  rejoice  at  it  was  the  fame ;  there  being  no 
difference  between  the  advifer  and  the  appro- 
ver ;  yet  excepting  Antony  and  a  few  more, 
who  were  fond  of  having  a  King,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rcme^  who  did  not  defire 
"  to  fee  the  fad  committed;  that  all  honeft 
"  men,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  concurred 
"  in  it;  that  fome  indeed  wanted  the  counfil, 
,    *'  fome  the  courage,  fome  the  opportunity,  but 
"  none  the  will  to  do  it,  £s?r.  [jyl" 

The  news  of  this  furprifing  fad  raifed  a  ge- 
neral confternation  through  the  City :  lb  that 
the  firft  care  of  the  Confpirators  was  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  People,  by  proclaiming  peace 
and  liberty  to  all,  and  declaring,  that  no  farther 
violence  was  intended  to  any.  They  marched 
out  therefore  in  a  body,  with  a  Cap  as  the  en- 
ftgn  of  liberty^  carried  before  them  on  a  Spear  [z]  ; 

and 


'[>•]  Ecquis  ef^  igitur,  qui 
te  excepro,  &  iis,  qui  ilium 
regnare  gaudebant,  qui  iliud 
aut  fieri  iiolueiit,  aut  fadum 
improbarit?  omnes  enim  in 
culpa.  Erenim  omnes  boni, 
quantum  in  ipfis  fuit,  Casfa- 
rem  occiderunt.  Aiiis  con- 
filium,  aliis  animus,  occafio 
dcfuit ;  voluntas  nemini,  &c. 
Phil.  2.12. 

[s]  A  Cap  was  always  gi- 
ven CO   tiaz-e.'f    when  they 


were  made  free ;  vvbence  it 
became  /^<?  Emhlem  of  liher- 
ty :  to  expofe  it  therefore 
on  a  Spear,  was  a  public  in- 
vitation to  the  pcpple,  to 
embrace  the  liberty  that  wa« 
offered  10  them  by  the  de- 
flrudlion  of  their  Tyrant. 
There  was  a  Medal  likewife 
ilruck  on  this  occaiion,  with 
the  fame  device,  which  is 
flill  extant.  The  thought 
however  was  not  new ;  tor 
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and  in  a  calm  and  orderly  manner  proceeded  A.  Urb.  709. 
through  the  Forum;  where,  in  the  firft  heat  of  ^3* 
joy  for  the  death  of  the  Tyrant,  feveral  of  the  Ant'oni- 
young  Nobility,  who  had  born  no  part  in  the  us.  P.  Cor- 
confpiracy,  joined  themfelves  to  the  company  nelius  Do- 
with  fwords  in  their  hands,  out  of  an  ambition  labella. 
to  be  thought  partners     ^be  a5l  \  but  they  paid 
dear  afterwards  for  that  vanity,  and  without  any 
lhare  of  the  glory,  were  involved  in  the  ruin 
which  it  drew  upon  all  the  reft.    Brutus  defign- 
ed  to  have  fpoken  to  the  Citizens  from  the  Ro-^ 
fira  \  but  perceiving  them  to  be  in  too  great  an 
agitation  to  attend  to  fpeeches,  and  being  uncer- 
tain what  way  the  popular  humour  might  turn, 
and  knowing  that  there  were  great  numbers  of 
Cccfar's  old  foldiers  in  the  City^  who  had  been  Jum- 
moned  from  all  parts  to  attend  him  to  the  Parthian 
war^  he  thought  proper,  v;ith  his  Accomplices, 
under  the  guard  of  Decimus's  Gladiators,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Capitol  Being  here  fecured 

from  any  immediate  violence,  hefummoned  the 
people  thither  in  the  afternoon  \  and  in  a  fpeech 
to  them,  which  he  had  prepared,  juftified  his 
a6l,  and  explained  the  motives  of  it,  and  in  a 
pathetic  manner  exhorted  them  to  exert  them- 
felves in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  main- 
.  tain  the  liberty  now  offered  to  them,  againft  all 
the  abettors  of  the  late  tyranny.  Cicero  prefent- 
ly  followed  tiiem  into  the  Capitol,  with  the  beft 

and 


Saturninus,  in  his  fedition, 
when  he  had  poffeffed  him- 
{^M  of  the  Capitol,  exalted 
a  Cap  alfo  on  the  top  of  a 
Spe^r^  as  a  token  of  liberty 
to  all  the  Slaves,  who  would 
join  with  him  :  and  though 
Mar. us,  in  his  fixth  Con- 
fulthip,  dedroyt'd  him  for 
that  ait,  by  a  decree  of  the 


Senate,  yet  he  himfelf  ufed 
the  fame  expedient  afcer- 
wards  to  invite  the  Slaves  to 
take  arms  with  him  againfl 
Sylla,  who  was  marching 
with  his  army  inco  the  City 
to  attack  him.  Val.  Mx^, 
8.  6. 

[^a]  App,  2.  p.  503.  Dio. 
p.  25c-.  Plut.iaCir.  &Bru:. 
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A.Urb.709.  and  grcatefl  part  of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on 
^Toff*         proper  means  of  improving  this  hopeful  be- 
M.Anto'ni- g^""^"g'  and  eftablifhing  their  liberty  on  a  fo- 
us.  P.  Cor-  lid  and  lading  foundation. 

jjELius  Do-  Antony  in  the  mean  while,  fhocked  by 
LABELLA.  hardittcfs  of  the  adt,  and  apprehending  fome 
danger  to  his  own  life,  ftripped  himfelf  of  his  con- 
fular  rohes^  and  fled  home  in  difguife  ;  where  he 
began  to  fortify  his  houfe^  and  kept  himfelf  clofe  all 
that  day  [1?]  till  perceiving  the  pacific  condudt 
of  the  confpirators,  he  recovered  his  fpirits^  and 
appeared  again  the  next  morning  in  public. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  L.  Cor^ 
nelius  Cinna,  one  of  the  Pr^tors,  who  was  near- 
ly allied  to  Caefar,  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people 
in  praife  of  the  confpirators  extolling  their  adt 
as  highly  meritorious,  and  exhorting  the  multi- 
tude to  invite  them  down  from  the  Capitol,  and 
feward  them  with  the  honors  due  to  the  deliver- 
ers of  their  country  ;  then  throwing  off  his  Pr^- 
torian  rohe^  he  declared,  that  he  would  not  wear 
it  any  longer,  as  being  bellowed  upon  him  by 
a  T^yrant^  and  not  by  the  laws.  But  the  next 
day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Senate,  fome  of 
Caifar's  Veteran  foldiers,  having  gathered  a  mob 
of  the  fame  party,  attacked  him  in  the  ftreets 
with  voUies  of  flones,  and  drove  him  into  a 
houfe,  which  they  were  going  prefently  to  fet 
on  fire,  with  defign  to  have  burnt  him  in  it,  if 
Lepidus  had  not  come  to  his  refcue  with  a  body 
of  regular  troops  \c], 

Lepidus  was  at  this  time  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Rome^  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ready  to  depart 

for 

[^]  Quae  tua  fuga  ?  qus    domum    recepifti.    Phil.  2. 
formido  prsclaro  iUo   die?    35.    Vid.  Dio.  p.  259.  App. 
quas    propter    confcientiam    502,  503. 
fcelerum    defpcratio    vitas  ;       [c]    Plut.  in  Brut.  App, 
f«m  ex  ilia  fui^a—dam  te    p.  594. 
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for  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had  been  A.  Urb.  709. 
afTigned  to  him  by  C^far,  with  a  part  of  GauL 
In  the  night  therefore,  after  Casfar's  death,  he  Antoni_ 
filled  the  F  orum  with  his  troops,  and  finding  us,  p.  Cor- 
himfelf  fuperior  to  any  man  in  power,  began  to  nelius  Do- 
think  of  making  himfelf  mafier  of  the  City,  and 
taking  immediate  revenge  on  the  Confpirators  :  but 
being  a  weak  and  vain  man,  Antony  eafily  di- 
verted him  from  that  defign,  and  managed  him 
to  his  own  views  :  "  He  reprelented  the  hazard 
"  and  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  while  the  Senate, 

the  City,  and  all  Italy  were  againit  them  j 
*'  that  the  only  way  to  efied  what  they  wifiied, 
"  was  to  diflembie  their  real  purpofe ;  to  recom- 
"  mend  pacific  counfils,  and  lull  their  adverfa- 
"  ries  afleep,  till  they  had  provided  a  ftrength 

fufficient  to  opprefs  them  ^  and  that,  as  foon 
"  as  things  v/ere  ripe,  he  would  join  with  him 
"  very  heartily  in  avenging  Ciefar's  death." — 
With  thefe  remonftrances  he  pacified  him;  and 
to  render  the  union  the  firmer,  and  to  humor 
his  vanity  at  the  fame  time,  gave  his  Daughter  in 
marriage  to  Lepidus's  Son,  and  ajfifted  him  to  feizi 
the  High  Priefthood,  vacant  by  C^efar's  death, 
without  any  regard  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
election  [^].  Having  thus  gained  Lepidus  into 
his  meaiures,  he  made  ufe  of  his  authority  and 
his  forces,  to  harrafs  and  terrify  the  oppofite  par- 
ty, till  he  had  driven  the  Conlpirators  out  of  the 
City  :  and  when  he  had  ferved  his  purpofes  with 
him  at  home,  contrived  to  fend  him  to  his  go- 
vernment, to  keep  the  Provinces  and  the  Com*- 
manders  abroad  in  proper  refpect  to  them ;  and 
that,  by  fitting  down  with  his  army  in  the  neareft 
part  of  Gaul,  he  might  be  ready  for  any  event, 
which  fljould  require  his  help  m  Italy, 


[d]  Dio.  p.  240,  250,  257,  269. 
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A.  Urb.  709.     The  Confpirators  in  the  mean  while  had  fbr- 
^-    med  no  fcheme,  beyond  the  Death  i?/Csefar  ;  but 
M.  aJtoni-  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprized  and  amazed  at 
us*.  P.  Cor-  what  they  had  done,  as  the  reft  of  the  City  : 
KELius  Do-  they  trufted  intirely  to  the  integrity  of  their 
LA  BELLA.     caufe  ;  fancying,  that  it  would  be  fufficient  of 
itfelf  to  effecl  all  that  they  expedled  from  it,  and 
draw  an  univerfal  concurrence  to  the  defence  of 
their  common  liberty ;  and  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  Caslar's  fate,  in  the  height  of  all  his 
greatnefs,  would  deter  any  of  his  Partiians  from 
aiming  at  the  fame  power  :  they  placed  withal  a 
great  confidence  in  Cicero's  authority,  of  which 
they  affured  themfelves  as  their  own,  and  were 
not  difappointed    for  from  this  moment  he  rc- 
folved  at  all  adventures  to  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  men,  and  their  ad,  as  the  only  means  left 
of  recovering  the  Republic.  He  knew,  that  the 
people  were  all  on  their  fide    and,  as  long  as 
force  was  removed,  that  they  were  mafters  of 
the  City  :  his  advice  therefore  was,  to  ufe  their 
prefent  advantage,  and  in  the  confternation  of 
Csefar's  party,  and  the  zeal  and  union  of  their 
own,  that  Brutus  and  CafTius,  as  Prators^  fliould 
call  the  Senate  into  the  Capitol^  and  precede  to  fome 
vigorous  decrees^  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity \e\    But  Brutus  was  for  marching  calm- 
ly, and  with  all  due  refpedl  to  the  authority  of 
the  Conful   and  having  conceived  hopes  of  An- 
tony, propofed  the  fending  a  deputation  to  him^  ts 
exhort  him  to  weafures  of  peace  :  Cicero  remon- 
ftrared   againft   it    nor  would   be  prevailed 
with  to  bear  a  part  in  it :  he  told  them  plainly, 

that 

[t]  Memir.ifti  me  clamare,    fici     potuerunt,  laetantiba? 
iHo  ipfo   prime    Capitolino    omnibus  bonis,  etiam  fat  bo- 
ciie,  Senatum  in  Capitolium    nis   fraclis  latronibus  ?  Ad 
a  Pra;toribu5  vocari  ?  Diiim-    Att.  14.  10. 
BiOf  tales,  (ju2e  tuxn  opera  ef- 
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**  that  there  could  be  no  Cife  treaty  with  him  ;  A.  Urb.  709* 
"  thdkt  as  long  as  he  was  afraid  of  them,  he  ^JS^^^* 

would  promife  every  thing-,  but  when  his 
"  fears  were  over,  would  be  like  himfelf,  and  us.  P.  Cor- 

perform  nothing  :  fo  that  while  the  other  con-  nelius  I?o- 
"  fular  Senators  were  going  forwards  and  back-  ^^5^^^^* 
*'  wards  in  this  office  of  mediation,  he  iluck  to 
"  his  point,  and  ftaid  with  the  reft  in  the  Ca- 
*'  pitol,  and  did  not  fee  Antony  for  the  two 
"  firft  days  [/]." 

The  event  confirmed  what  Cicero  foretold  : 
Antony  had  no  thoughts  of  peace  or  of  any  good 
to  the  republic  :  his  fole  view  was,  to  feize  the 
government  to  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  be 
in  condition  to  do  it ;  and  then,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  Csefar's  death,  to  deftroy  all  thofe, 
who  were  likely  to  oppofe  him  :  as  his  bufinefs 
therefore  was,  to  gain  time  by  diffem.bling  and 
deceiving  the  Republican  Party  into  a  good  opi- 
nion of  him ;  fo  all  his  anfwers  were  mild  and 
moderate  ;  profeiTing  a  fmcere  inclination  to 
peace,  and  no  other  defire,  than  to  fee  the  Re- 
public fettled  again  on  it's  old  bafis.  Two  days 
pafTed  in  mutual  afTurances  from  both  fides,  of 
their  difpofition  to  concord  and  amity  ;  and 
Antony  fummoned  the  Senate  on  the  third,  to 
adjuft  the  conditions  of  it,  and  confirm  them  by 
fome  folemn  Ad.  Here  Cicero,  as  the  beft  foun- 
dation of  a  lafting  quiet,  moved  the  afTembly  in 
the  firft  place,  after  the  example  of  Athens,  to 
decree  a  general  amnefiy^  or  of  oblivion^  for  all 
that  was  pqffed  ;  to  which  they  unanimoufly  a- 

greed. 

[/]  Dicebam  illis  in  Ca-  ac  timere  defiifies,  fimilem  te 
^irolio  liberatoribu?  noftris,  futurum  tui.  Itaque  cum 
cum  me  ad  te  ire  vellent,  ut  cssteri  Confulares  irent,  re- 
ad defendendam  Rempub.  te  dirent,  in  fententia  manfii. 
adhortarer,  quoad  metueres,  neque  te  illo  die,  neque  po- 
©mnia  te  promilTurum,  fimui    fkio  vidi.  Fhil.  2.  35. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  greed.    Antony  feemed  to  be  all  goodnefs;  talk- 
^Coff^  nothing,  but  healing  meafures  ;  and,  for 

M  Antoni- ^  proof  of  his  fincerity,  moved^  that  the  Confpi- 
us.  P.  Cor-  rators  fioculd  he  invited^  to  take  Part  in  their  deli^ 
MELIUS  Do-  herations^  and  fent  his  Son  as  an  Hojiage  for  their 
iABELLA,    fafety  :  upon  which  they  all  came  down  from  the 
Capitol ;  and  Brutus  fupped  v/ith  Lepldus ;  Caf- 
fius  with  Antony  ;  and  the  day  ended  to  the  uni- 
verfal  joy  of  the  city,  who  imagined,  that  their 
liberty  was  now  crowned  with  certain  peace  [g]. 
There   were  fevcral  things  however  very 
artfully  propofed  and  carried  by  Antony,  on  the 
pretence  of  public  concord,  of  which  he  after- 
wards made  a  mofl  pernicious  ufe  ;  particularly, 
a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all  Caefar*j  a5is ; 
this  motion  was  fufpeded  by  many,  who  ftuck 
iipon  it  for  fome  time,  and  called  upon  Antony 
to  explain  it,  and  fpecify  how  far  jt  was  to  ex- 
tend :  he  affured  them,  "  that  no  other  adls  were 
meant,  than  what  were  known  to  every  bo- 
dy  *,  and  entered  publicly  onC^efar's  regifter: 
they  allced,  if  any  Perfons  were  to  be  reftored 
from  exile  ;  he  faid,  one  only  and  no  more  : 
**  whether  any  immunities  were  granted  to  Ci- 
*'  ties  or  countries :  he  anfwered,  none  ;  and 
^'  confented,  that  it  fhould  pafs  with  a  reftric- 

*^  tion^ 

[g]  In  quo  templo,  quan-  per  liberos  ejus  cum  prae- 
tum  in  me  fuit,  jeci  funda-  ftantiffimis  civibus  con^irma- 
menta  pacis.  Athenienfium-  ta  eft — Phil.  i.  i. 
que  renovavi  vetus  exem-  Quze  fuit  oratio  de  concor- 
plum :  graecum  etiam  verbum  dia? — tuus  parvulus  filtus  in 
ufurpavi,  quo  turn  in  fedan-  Capitolium  a  te  miffus  pads 
dis  difcordiih  eiat  ufa  civitas  obfes  fuit.  Quo  Senatus  die 
ilia,  atque  omnem  memoriam  Isetior  ?  quo  populus  Roma- 
difccrdiarun;  oblivioae  fern-  nus  ? — turn  denique  liberati 
piterna  delelidam  ccnfui.  per  vires  foriilTimos  videba- 
Prajciara  turn  oratio  M.  An-  mur,  quia,  ut  illi  voluerant, 
tonii,  egregia  etiam  volun-  libertatem  pax  fequebatur. 
tas  pax  dtnioue  per  eum    lb.  13.  Vk'.  Plutar.  in  Erui. 
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w  tion,  propofed  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  ;  that  no  A.  Urb.  709. 
*'  grant,  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  Ides  ^'^q^^* 
"  of  March^  fhould  be  ratified  [^]  :"  this  was  Antoni- 
generally  thought  fo  reafonable,  and  Antony's  us.  P.  Cor- 
feeming  candor  had  made  fuch  an  imprefTion,  n  elius  Do- 
that  thofe  who  faw  the  mifchief  of  it,  durft  not  ^abella. 
venture  to  oppofe  it :  efpecially  as  there  was  a 
precedent  for  it  in  the  cafe  of  Sylla  j  and  as  it 
was  fuppofed  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  veteran  fol- 
diers,  whom  it  was  not  poflible  to  oblige,  or 
keep  in  good  humor,  without  confirming  the 
privileges  and  poffeflions,  which  Csefarhad  gran- 
ted to  them.    But  Brutus  and  his  friends  had 
private  Reafons  for  entertaining  abetter  opinion 
of  Antony,  than  his  outward  conduft  would  ju- 
Itify  :  Csefar  had  ufed  him  roughly  on  feveral 
occafions  [/]  ;  and  they  knew  his  refentment  of 
it ;  and  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  Trebonius, 

Csefar'j  laji  retttrn  froju  Spa\n,  in  a  defign  a- 
gaiyifi  his  life  :  and  tho'  he  did  not  perform  that 
engagement ;  yet  they  thought  it  an  obligation, 

well  as  a  proof  of  his  continuing  in  the  fame 
mind,  that  he  had  not  difcovered  it :  which  was 
the  reafon  of  their  fparing  him^  when  Csefar  was 
killed,  and  of  Trebonius'i  taking  him  afide^  on 
pretence  of  bufinefs,  left  his  behaviour  on  that 
occafion  might  provoke  them  to  kill  him 
t,oo  \_k\ 

But, 


\h\  Summa  conllantia  ad 
ea,  quae  qua^fita  erant,  re- 
fpondebat :  nihil  turn,  nifi 
quod  erat  notum  omnibus. 
In  C.  Caefaris  commentariis 
reperiebatur :  num  qui  exules 
reilitui  ?  unum  aiebat,  prae- 
lerea  neminem.  Num  im- 
inunitates  datx  ?  nullae,  re- 
fpondebat.     AlTentiri  etiam 


nos  Ser.  Sulpicio  vohiit,  ne 
qua  tabula  poft  Idus  Martias 
ullius  decreti  Casfiris  aut  be- 
neficii  figeretur,  Phil.  i.  i. 

[/•]  Phil.  2.  29. 

\k\  Quanquam  fi  interfici 
Ciefarem  voluifle  crimen  eft, 
vide  qusefo,  Antoni,  quid 
tibi  futurum  fit,  quern  & 
Narbone  hoc  confilium  cum 
C. 
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A.  Urb.  But,  as  Cicero  often  laments,  they  bad  al- 

Cic.  63.  ready  ruined  their  caufe,  by  giving  Antony  lei- 
M  ^-"-oNi  ^'^^^  recollect  himfelf,  and  gather  troops  a- 
us'  j^/coR-  t)out  him,  by  which  he  forced  upon  them  fcve- 
KF.Lius  Do-ral  other  decrees  againft  their  will ;  one  of  them 
in  favour  of  the  z^eteran  foldiers^  whom  he  had 
drawn  up  for  that  purpofe  in  arms  about  the 
Senate  [/]  ;  and  another  ftill  worfcf,  for  the  al- 
lowance of  a  public  funeral  to  C^far  \  which  At- 
ticiis  had  been  remonjirating  againfi  both  to  Cicero- 
and,  Brutus y  as  ferniciciis  to  the  peace  of  the  City  : 
but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it ;  Antony  was 
lefolved  upon  it  and  had  provided  all  things 
for  ir,  as  the  beft  opportunity  of  inflaming  the 
foldiers  and  the  populace,  and  raifmg  fome  com- 
motions to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Republican 
caufe  -y  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Bru- 
tus and  Caflius  had  no  fmall  difficulty  to  defend^ 
their  lives  and  hcufes  frora  the  violence  of  his  rnch 
[w].  In  this  tumult,  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  a  particular  friend  of  C^ar,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble  ;  being  miftaken 
unluckily  for  the  Prsetor  of  that  name,  who,  as 
it  is  faid  above,  had  extolled  the  aci  of  killing 
C^efar  in  a  fpeech  from  the  Rojlra  :  this  fo  alarm- 
ed all  thofe,  who  had  any  fimllitude  of  name 
with  any  of  the  Confpirators,  that  Caius  Cafca, 
another  Senator,  thought  fit  by  a  public  adver- 
iifemcnty  to  fignify  the  diflin5lion  cf  his  perfon  and 

principles 

C.  Tre'::cn70  ceplfTe  notilli-   Ad  Att.  14.  14. 

mum  eft,  o:  oh  ejus  corfilii  \rn\  Meminiiiine  re  clama- 
focietr.tem,  cum  iDterhcere-  re,  caufam  periiiTe,  fi  funere 
tcr  C^Tpfar,  t'jm  te  a  Trebo  elatus  effet  ?  at  ille  etiam  in 
nio  vidimus  fevocari.  lb.  1 4.  foro  combuilus,  laudatafque 
[/]  Nonne  omni  ratlone  miferabiliter ;  fervique  &  c- 
veterani,  qui  armati  aderant,  gentes  in  te£la  noftra  cum 
cum  prafjdii  nos  nihil  habe-  facibjs  immiffi.  Ad  Atr.  14, 
rea.us,  defenceadi  fuerunt  ?    10,  14.  Piutar.  in  Brut. 
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principles  from  Puhlius  Cafca^  ipjho  gave  the  firft  A.  Urb.  'jog, 
blow  to  Cafar  [n].  ^Coff  ^* 

We  are  not  to  imagine  however,  as  it  is  jvi.  Antoni- 
commonly  believed,  that  thefe  violences  were  us.  P.  Cor- 
owing  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  Citizens,  nelius  Do- 
againft  the  murtherers  of  C^far  ^  excited  either 
by  the  fpedacle  of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence 
of  Antony,  who  made  the  funeral  oration  :  for 
it  is  certain,  that  Csefar,  thro'  his  whole  reign, 
could  never  draw  from  the  people  any  public 
fignification  of  their  favour  ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  conftantly  mortified,  by  the  perpetual 
demonftrations  of  their  hatred  and  difafFedion 
to  him.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  after  his  death  : 
the  memory  of  his  tyranny  was  odious,  and 
Brutus  and  Cafilus  the  real  favourites  of  the  City  : 
as  appeared  on  all  occafions,  where-ever  their 
free  and  genuin  fenfe  could  be  declared,  in  the 
public  Shews  and  "Theatres  [0]  ;  which  Cicero 
frequently  appeals  to,  as  a  proper  encourage- 
ment to  all  honeft  men,  to  ad  with  fpirit  and 
vigor,  in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty. 
What  happened  therefore  at  the  funeral  was  the 
effed  of  artifice  and  fadlion;  the  work  of  a  mer- 
cenary rabble  ;  the  greateil  part  flaves  and  ftran- 
gers,  lifted  and  prepared  for  violence,  againft 

[«]    C.  Helvius     Cinna  ves  de  Reipub.  falute  una  Sc 

Trib.  pi.  ex  funere  C.  Casfa-  mente   &  voce  conrentiunt. 

lis  domum  fuam  petens,  po-  Phil*  1,9. 

puli  manibus  difcerptus  eft.  Quid    enim  gladiatoribus 

pro  Cornelio  Cinna,  in  quern  clamores  innumerabilium  ci- 

fasviie  fe  exiftimabat;  iratus  vium  ?  quid  populi  verfus  ? 

fei,   quod  cum  affinis  eflet  quid  Pompeii  ftatuae  plaulus 

Caefaris,   adverfus  eum   ne-  infinitus  ?  quid  iis  Tribunis 

farie  raptum,    impiam  pro  plebis,  qui  vobis  adverfan- 

Roftris  orationem  habuiflet.  tur  ?   parumne  haec  lignifi- 

— Val.  Max.  9.  9.  vid*  Dio.  cant,   incredibib'ter  confen- 

p.  267,   268.    it.  Plut.  in  tientem  populi  Romani  vo- 

Caef.  &  Brut,  luntatem  ?  &c.  ib,  15.  A<f 

[o]  Omnes  enim  jam  ci-  -Att.  14.  2. 

Vol.  hi.  C  a  party 
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A.  Urb.  709.  a  party  unarmed,  and  purfuing  pacific  counfils, 
p'    and  placing  all  their  truft  and  fecurity  in  the 
M.  Antoni- j^^^c^      ^h^^^  caufe.    Cicero  calls  it  a  Con/pi- 
us.  P.  eoR-  racy  of  C^far^s  freedmn  [p\  who  were  the  chief 
NELius  Do-  managers  of  the  tumult  :   in  which  the  Jews 
feem  to  have  born  a  confiderable  part ;  who,  out 
of  hatred  to  Pompey,  for  his  affront  to  their 
City  and  Temple,  were  zealoufly  attached  to 
Caefar,  and,  above  all  the  other  Foreigners  in 
Rome,  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  by  the  expref- 
fions  of  their  grief  for  his  death;  fo  as  to  fpend 
tvhole  nights  at  his  monument,  in  a  kind  of  religi- 
ous devotion  to  his  memory  [^]. 

This  firft  tad  of  Antony's  perfidy  was  a  clear 
warning  to  the  Confpirators,  what  little  reafon 
they  had  to  depend  upon  him ;  or  to  expedl;  any 
fafety  in  the  City,  where  he  had  the  foverein 
command,  without  a  guard  for  their  defence ; 
which,  though  D.  Brutus  demanded  for  them^ 
they  could  not  obtain  :  whilft  Antony,  to  alarm 
them  ft  ill  the  more,  took  care  to  let  them  know, 
that  the  foldiers  and  the  populace  were  fo  enraged 
that  he  did  not  think  it  poffible  for  any  of  them  to 
he  fafe  \r\  They  all  therefore  quitted  Rome  : 
Trebonius  ftole  away  privately  for  JJia,  to  take 

poffeflion 

[/>]  Nam  ifta  quidem  li-  eHet,  demonftravit,  peffima 
bertorum  defaris  conjura-  fcilicet  &  infideliffima.  Nam 
tio  facile  opprimeretur,  fi  (e  neque  mihi  provinciam 
refte  faperet  Antonius.  Ad  dare  pofle  aiebat,  neque  ar- 
Att.  14.  5.  bitrari,    tuto   in    urbe  efle 

[^]  In  fummo  publico  lu-  quemquam  noftrum,  adeo 
£\u  exteraruin  gentium,  mul-  efie  niilitum  concitatos  ani- 
titui*  circulatim,  fuo,  quae-  mos  &  plebis.  Quorum  u- 
que  more,  lamentata  eft,  trumque  effe  falfum  puto  vcs 
prjecipueque  Judasi,  qui  eti-  snimadvertere  —  placitum 
am  nodilMis  continuis  bu-  eft  mihi  poftulare,  ut  liceret 
ftum  freqnentarunt.  Sueton.  nobis  efte  Romae  publico 
j.  Caif.  ^4.  praefidio  :   quod  illos  nobis 

[rj  Heri  apud  me  Hirtius  concefluros  non  puto —  Ep. 
fuit ;   qua  mente  Antonius    fam.  xi.  i. 
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poffefTion  of  that  province,  which  had  before  A.  Uib.  709, 
been  alTigned  to  him ;  being  afraid  of  being  pre- 
vented  by  the  intrigues  of  Antony :  D.  Brutus,  Antoni- 
for  the  fame  reafon,  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the  Cifal-  us.  P.  Coii- 
pne  or  Italic  Gaulj  which  had  been  conferred  up-  nelius  Do- 
on  him  likewife  by  Csefar,  in  order  to  ftrength*-  labella» 
en  himfelf  there  againft  all  events,  and  by  his 
neighbourhood  to  Rome^  to  encourage  and  pro- 
ted  all  the  friends  of  liberty  :  M.  Brutus,  accom- 
panied by  Caflius,  retired  to  one  of  his  villa's 
near  Lanuvium,  to  deliberate  about  their  future 
condud,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  times  and  the  motions  of  their 
enemies  fhould  make  neceflary. 

But  as  foon  as  the  Confpirators  were  gone, 
Antony  refumed  his  Malk,  and  as  if  the  late  vi- 
olences had  been  accidental  onely,  and  the  fud- 
den  tranfport  of  a  vile  mob,  profelTed  the  fame 
moderation  as  before,  and  affeded  to  fpeak 
with  the  greateft  refped  of  Brutus  and  Caffius ; 
and  by  feveral  feafonable  ads,  propofed  by  him 
to  the  Senate,  appeared  to  have  nothing  fo  much 
at  heart,  as  the  public  concord :  among  other 
decrees  he  offered  one,  which  was  prepared  and 
drawn  up  by  himfelf,  to  abolijh  for  ever  the  nams 
and  office  of  Di5iator  :  this  feemed  to  be  a  fare 
pledge  of  his  good  intentions,  and  gave  an  uni- 
verfal  fatisfadion  to  the  Senate ;  who  pafTed  it, 
as  it  were,  by  acclamation,  without  putting  it 
even  to  the  vote  ;  and  decreed  the  thanks  of  the 
houfe  for  it  to  Antony,  who,  as  Cicero  after- 
wards told  him,  bad  fixed  an  indelible  infamy  by 
it  on  C^far^  in  declaring  to  the  worlds  that  for 
the  odium  of  his  government^  fuch  a  decree  zvas  be- 
come  both  neceffary  and  popular  [^j. 

C  2  CjCERO 


[i]  Didlaturam,  quce  vim  rat,  fanditus  e  Repub.  fuftu- 
jam  regime  poteilatis  obfedc-    lit,     De  qua  ne  fententia* 
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A.  Urb.  709.     Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and 
^ciDff^      Caffius  [/],  not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things 
M.  Anton  I-  ^^^^     wrong  a  turn,  by  the  indolence  of  their 
us.  P.  Cor- friends  ^  which  gave  him  frequent  occafion  to 
NELius  Do-  fay,  that  the  Ides  of  March  had  produced  nothings 
I.  A  BELLA,    which  f  leafed  him^  hut  the  fa^  of  the  day,  which 
was  executed  indeed  with  manly  vigor,  hut  fup^ 
ported  by  childifh  counftls  \u\  As  he  palTed  thro' 
the  country,  he  found  nothing  but  mirth  and 
rejoicing  in  all  the  great  Towns,  on  the  account 
of  C^efar's  death  :  "  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs, 
fays  he,  what  joy  there  is  every  where  :  how 
*^  all  people  flock  about  me  :  how  greedy  they 
"  are  to  hear  an  account  of  it  from  me :  yet 
what  ftrange  politics  do  we  purfue  ?  What  a 
folecifm  do  we  commit  ?   To  be  afraid  of 
"  thofe,  whom  we  have  fubdued  ;  to  defend 
"  his  adls,  for  whofe  death  we  rejoice ;  to  fuffer 
Tyranny  to  live,  when  the  Tyrant  is  killed  ; 
and  the  Republic  to  be  loft,  when  our  liberty 
"  is  recovered  [^].'* 

Atticus 


quidem  diximus  — —  eique  Itaque  flultajam  Iduum  mar- 

ampliffimis  verbis  per  S,  C.  tiarum  eft  confolatio.  Animis 

gratias  egimus*  maxi-  enim   ufi    fumus   virilibus ; 

mum  autem  illud,  quod  Di-  confiliis,  mihi  crede,  pueri- 

itatura^    nomen    fuftulifti  :  libus.    lb.  15,  4. 

ha^c  innfta  eft  a  te  mor-  [at]  Did  enim  non  poteft 

ti]0  Cacfari  nota  ad  ignomi-  quantopere  gaudeant,  ut  ad 

niam  fempiternam,  &c.  Phil,  me  concurrant,  ut  audire  cu- 

I.  I,  13.  piant  verba  mea  ea  de  re — • 

[/]  Itaque  cum  teneri  ur-  fic  enim  TreTroAjTEy/AsSa,  ut 

bem  a  parricidis  viderem,  nec    vidos  metueremus  nihil 

te  in  ea,  nec  Caffium  tutoefie  enim    tarn    (7qKo\kov^  quam 

pofle,  eamque  armis  oppref-  rf^ai/yoxTovy?    in  coelo  efle, 

fam  ab  Antonio,  mihi  quo-  Tyranni  fadla  defendi — Ad 

que  ipfi  efTe  excedendum  pu-  Att.  14.  6. 

tavi.  Ad  Brut.  15.  O  Dii  boni  !  vivit  tyran- 

[a]  Sed  tamen  adhuc  me  nis,  tyrannus  occidit.  Ejus 

nihil    deleftat  prseter   Idus  interfcdii  morte  Isetamur,  cu-* 

martias.  [Ad  Att.  14.  6,  21.]  jus  fada  defendimus~ib.  g. 
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Atticus  fent  him  word  of  fome  remarkable  A.  Urb.  709. 
applanfe,  which  was  given  lo  the  famed  Come-  ^^ofr^* 
dian^  Publiiis^  for  what  he  had  faid  upon  the  ^^^o^.,^ 
Hage,  in  favour  of  the  public  liberty ;  and  that  vs.  P.  Cor- 
L.  Caflius,  the  Brother  of  the  Confpirator^  then  nelius  Do- 
cne  of  the  'Trihuns^  was  received  with  infinite  ac-  ^aeella. 
clamations  upon  his  entrance  into  the  theater  \y\  : 
which  convinced  him  only  the  more  of  the  mi- 
itake  of  their  friends  in  fitting  flill,  and  trufting 
to  the  merit  of  their  caufe,  while  their  enemies 
were  ufmg  all  arts  to  deftroy  them.  This  ge- 
neral inclination,  which  declared  itfelf  lb  freely 
on  the  fide  of  liberty,  obliged  Antony  to  a6t 
with  caution,  and  as  far  as  poflible,  to  perfjade 
the  City,  that  he  was  on  the  fame  fide  too :  for 
which  end  he  did  another  thing  at  this  time  both 
prudent  and  popular,  in  putting  to  death  the 
Impojlor  Marius^  who  was  now  returned  to 
Rome^  to  revenge,  as  he  gave  out,  the  death  of 
his  kinfman  Casfar :  where  fignahzing  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  mob,  he  was  the  chief  Incen- 
diary at  the  Funeral,  and  the  fubfequent  riots, 
and  threatned  nothing  lefs  than  definition  to  the 
whole  Senate :  but  Antony,  having  ferved  his 
main  purpofe  with  him,  of  driving  Brutus  and 
the  reft  out  of  the  City,  ordered  him  to  he  feized 
and  fir  angled^  and  his  body  to  he  dragged  through 
the  Streets  [z] :  which  gave  him  frefli  credit 
with  the  Republicans  ;  lb  that  Brutus,  together 
with  Caflius  and  other  friends,  had  a  perfonal 
(:onference  with  him  about  this  time,  which  paf- 
fed  to  mutual  fatisfadion  \a\ 

C  3  By 

[)']  Ex  priore  Theatrum,       [s^]  Uncus  impadlus  eft 

Publiumcjue  cognovi,   bona  fugitive  illi,    qui  C.  Marii 

figna  corfentientis  multitudi-  nomen  invaferat.  Phil.  1.2. 
nis.  Plaulus  vero,  L.  Caflio       [a\    Antonii  colloquium 

datus  facetus  mihi  quidem  cum  noftris  Heroibus  pro  re 

vifus  eft.    Ad  Ate.  14.  2.  nata  non  incoinmodum.  Ad 

Infinite  fratris  tui  plaufu  Att.  14.  6.  ' 
dirpitumur.  Ep.  fam,  12.  2, 
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A.  Urb.  709.  By  thefe  arts  Antony  hoped  to  amufe  the 
^CofT^*  Confpirators,  and  induce  them  to  lay  afide  all 
M.  Anton  I-  vigorous  councils ;  efpecially,  what  he  moft  ap- 
us'.  P.  Cor-  prehended,  that  of  leaving  Italy^  and  feizing 
KEL1U3  Do-  fome  provinces  abroad,  furnifhed  with  troops 
LABEL  LA.  moncy  *,  which  might  put  them  into  a  con- 

dition to  act  cffenfively  :  with  the  fame  view  he 
wrote  an  artful  Letter  to  Cicero,  to  defire  his 
confent  to  the  reftoration  of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief 
agent  of  P.  Clodius,  who  had  been  feveral  years 
in  banifhment,  for  outrages  committed  in  the 
City  chiefly  againft  Cicero  himfelf,  on  whofe 
account  he  was  condemned.  Antony,  by  hi$ 
marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  v/idow  of  P.  Clodius, 
became  the  protedor  of  all  that  family,  and  the 
Tutor  of  young  Publius,  her  fon  ;  which  gave 
him  a  decent  pretence  of  interefting  himfelf  in 
this  affair.  He  affures  Cicero,  "  that  he  had 
*'  procured  a  pardon  for  S.  Clodius  from  C«- 
*'  i'ar  \  but  did  not  intend  to  have  made  ufe  of 
"  it,  till  he  had  obtained  his  confent ;  and  tho' 
"  he  thought  himfelf  now  obliged  to  fupporc 
all  Casfar's  a6ls  \  yet  he  would  not  infill:  on 

"  this  againil  his  Jeave  that  it  would  be 

an  obligation  to  young  Publius,  a  youth  of 
*'  the  greateft  hopes,  to  let  him  fee,  that  Cicero 
did  not  extend  his  revenge  to  his  Father's 

"  Friends  •  permit  me,  fays  he,  to  inftill 

"  thefe  fentiments  into  the  boy  ;  and  to  per- 
*'  fuade  his  tender  mind,  that  quarrels  are  not 
to  be  perpetuated  in  families  :  and  tho'  your 
"  condition,  I  know,  is  fuperior  to  all  danger  j 
yet  you  will  chufe,  I  fancy,  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
and  honorable,  rather  than  a  turbulent  old 
age — laftly,  I  have  a  fort  of  right  to  alk  this 
favour  of  you  ;  fince  I  never  refufed  any  thing 
V  to  you  :  if  I  do  not  however  prevail  with 
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you,  I  will  not  grant  it  to  Clodius  j  that  you  A.  Urb.709. 
*'  may  fee  how  great  your  authority  is  with  me :  ^^(^^p' 
«  fhew  yourfelf  the  more  placable  on  that  ac- Antoni- 
"  count  [^]."  us.  P.  CoR- 

CicEjio  never  hefitated  about  giving  his  nelius  Do- 
confent,  to  what  Antony  ^-^////^Z  and  would  have^^^^^^^"" 
done  without  it :     the  thing  itfelf,  he  knew,  was 

fcandalous  and  the  pardon  faid  to  be  grant- 
"  ed  by  Casfar,  a  forgery  ;  and  that  Cjefar 

would  never  have  done  it,  or  fuffered  it  to  be 
"  done  ;  and  fo  many  forgeries  of  that  kind  be- 

gan  to  be  publifhed  every  day  from  Csefar's 
"  books,  that  he  was  almoft  tempted,  he  fays, 
"  to  wifh  for  Csefar  again  [r]."  He  anfwered 
him  however  with  great  civility  and  in  a  ftraiin 
of  complaifance,  which  correfponded  but  little 
with  his  real  opinion  of  the  Man :  but  Antony's 
public  behaviour  had  merited  forae  compli- 
ments :  and  under  the  prefect  ftate  of  his  pow- 
jcr,  and  the  uncertain  condition  of  their  own 
party,  Cicero  refolved  to  ohCcrve  all  tbe  forms 
of  an  old  acquaintance  with  him  ;  till  by  fome 
pvert  a5l  againjl  the  public  int^refty  he  Jhould  be 
forced  to  conftder  him  as  an  enemy  [J.] 

C  4  AlfTONY 


[^]AdAtt.  14.  after  Let- 
ter  the  13th. 

[f]  Antonius  ad  me  fcrip- 
fit  de  reftitutione  S.  Clodii : 
quam  honorifice  quod  ad  me 
attinet,  ex  ipfius  litteris  cog- 
nofces — quamdiflblute,  quam 
turpitur,  quamque  ita  perni- 
ciofe,  ut  nonnunquam  etiam 
Ccefar  defiderandus  efTe  vide- 
atur,  facile  exiftimabis  :  quae 
^nim  Caefar  nunquam  neque 
fecifTet,  neque  pafTus  efTet,  ea 
nunc  ex  falfis  ejus  commen- 
tariis  profcf untur.  E^o  autcm 


Antonio  facilllmum  me  prae- 
bui.  Et^nim  ille,  quoniam 
femel  induxit  in  animum  fibi 
licere  quod  veliet,  fecifTet 
nihilo  minus  me  invito.  Ad 
Atf.  14.  13. 

[^]  Ego  tarpen  Antonii 
inveteratam  fine  ul!a  oiFen- 
fiOne  amiciiiam  retinere  Cane 
volo.  Ep.  fam.  160  23. 

Cui  quidem  ego  Temper 
amicus  fui,  aiitequam  illurti 
intellixi  non  modo  aperte, 
fed  etiam  libenter  cum  Re- 
pubp  bellum  gerere.  lb.  xi.  ^. 


22  The  History  of  the  Life 

A.  Urb.  yog.    Antony  made  him  but  a  cold  reply  ;  hav- 
Cic.  63.    Jng  heard  perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  of  fome- 

M  An  TON!  ^^^"g  which  did  not  pleafe  him  in  his  condud. 

us'.  P.  Cor-       ^^^^  ^™  only,  tbal  his  eafmefs  and  clemency 

N EL  I  us  Do- were  agreeable  to  him^  and  might  hereafter  he  a 

T.  A  B  E  L  L  A .    grcdt  plcafure  to  himfelf  [e], 

Cleopatra,  the  ^een  of  Egypt,  was  in 
Rome,  when  Cafar  was  killed ;  but  being  terri- 
fied by  that  accident,  and  the  fubfequent  difor- 
ders  of  the  City,  ftie  ran  away  prefently  with 
great  precipitation.  Her  authority  and  credit 
with  C^efar,  in  whofe  houfe  ihe  was  lodged, 
made  her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Romans 
whom  flie  feems  to  have  treated  on  the  fame 
foot  with  her  own  Egyptians  ;  as  the  fubjedls  of 
abfolute  power,  and  the  flaves  of  a  mafter,  whom 
Ihe  comnianded.  Cicero  had  a  conference  with 
her  in  Cafafs  gardens  \  where  the  haughtinefs  of 
her  behaviour  gave  him  no  fmall  offence.  Know- 
ing his  taft  and  character,  ftie  made  him  the 
promife  of  fome  prefent,  very  agreeable,  but  dif- 
Obliged  him  the  more  by  not  performing  it  :  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  it  was  ;  but  from  the  hints 
which  he  drops,  it  feems  to  have  been  ftatues  or 
turioftties  from  Egypt,  for  the  ornament  of  his 
Library  ;  a  fort  of  furniture,  which  he  was  pe- 
culiarly fond  of.  But  her  pride  being  mortihed 
by  C^efar's  fate,  fhe  was  now  forced  to  apply  to 
him  by  her  Minifters  for  his  afTiftance  in  a  par- 
ticular fuit,  that  fhe  was  recommending  to  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  refufed  to  be  concerned. 
The  affair  feems  to  have  related  to  her  Infant 
Son^  whom  flie  pretended  to  be  Caefar's,  and 
called  by  his  name  ;  and  was  labouring  to  get 

him 

[e]  Antonius  ad  me  tan-  tiam  &  fibi  eiTe  gratam,  & 
turn  de  Clodio  refcripfit,  mihi  magnae  voluptad  for^o 
keam  lenitaiem  &  clemeii-    Ad  Att,  14.  19. 
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him  acknowledged  as  fuch  at  Rome,  and  declared  A.  Urb.  709. 
the  Heir  of  her  Kingdom  ;  as  he  was  the  year  fol-  ^0* 
lowing,  both  by  Antony  and  Otlavim  \  though  ^^ntoni- 
Csefar's  friends  were  generally  fcandalized  at  it,  ^s*.  P.  Cor« 
and  Oppius  thought  it  worthwhile  to  write  a  melius  Do- 
book,  to  prpve,  that  the  child  could  not  he  C^r  ^aeella. 
fafs  I  /].    Cleopatra  had  been  waiting  to  ac- 
company Caefar  into  ,the  Eaft,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was  very 
great :  for  after  his  death,  Heivius  Cinna,  one 
of  the  Tribuns,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready 
prepared  and  delivered  to  him  by  C^far^  with  or- 
ders  to  publijh  it^  as  foon  as  he  was  gone^  for 
granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking  what  number 
of  wives ^  and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit ^  for 
the  fake  of  propagating  children  [^].    This  was 
contrived  probably  to  fave  Cleopatra's  honor, 
and  to  legitimate  his  ifTue  by  her  ;  fince  poly- 
gamy, and  the  marriage  of  a  ftranger,  were 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome, 

Cicero  touches  thefe  particulars  in  feveral 
places,  tho'  darkly  and  abruptly,  according  to 
the  ftile  of  his  Letters  to  Atticus.    "  The  flio;ht 

of  the  Queen,  fays  he,  gives  me  no  pain.  I 
"  fhould  be  glad  to  hear,  what  farther  news 
^'  there  is  of  her  and  her  young  Csefar.  I  hate 
"  the  Queen  :  her  Agent,  Ammonius,  the  wit- 
"  nefs  and  fponfor  of  her  promifes  to  me,  knows 
"  that  I  have  reafon:  they  were  things  only 

proper  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  fuitable  to 

"  my 


[/]  CViorum  C,  Oppius, 

quail  plane  defenfione  ac  pa- 
trocinio  res  egeret,  libruni 
cdidit,  non  eiTe  Csefaris  fili- 
um,  quern  Cleopatra  dicat. 
Suetoni  J,  Csef.  52.  vid.Dio. 
p.  227,  345. 

[^]  Heivius  Cinna— con- 


fefTus  ed,  habuiiTe  fe  fcriptam 
paratamque  legem,  quamCce- 
far  ferre  jufiillct  cum  ipfe  ab- 
efTet,  ut  uxores  liberorum 
qua;randorum  caufa,  quas  & 
quot  duceie  vellec,  li'^crec. 
Suet.  ib.  Die.  24^. 


24  U  1ST  OK  Y  of  the  Life 

A.  Urb.  709.  "  my  charader;  fo  that  I  fliould  not  fcruple 
^Co/^'     "       proclaim  them  from  the  Roftra.  Her 
M.  Antoni- "  other  Agent,  Sara,  is  not  onely  a  rafcal,  but 
us.  P.  Cor-  "  has  been  rude  to  me.    I  never  faw  him  at  my 
jjELius  Do-  cc  Houfe  but  once    and  when  1  afked  him  ci- 
LABELLA.     <c  yiUy,  what  commands  he  had  for  me,  he  faid, 
"  that  he  came  to  lock  for  Atticus.    As  to  the 
"  pride  of  the  Queen,  when  I  faw  her  in  the 
Gardens,  I  can  never  think  of  it  without  re- 
"  fentment  :  I  will  have  nothing  therefore  to 
do  with  them  :  they  take  me  to  have  neither 
*'  fpirit,  nor  even  feeling  left  [^]." 

Antony  having  put  his  affairs  into  the  beft 
train  that  he  could,  and  appointed  the  fir  ft  of 
June  for  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  the  ftate  of  the  Republic,  took  the 
opportunity  of  that  interval  to  make  a  progrefs 
«hro'  Italy^  for  the  fake  of  vifiting  the  quarters 
of  the  veteran  foldiers,  and  engaging  them  to 
his  fervice,  by  all  forts  of  bribes  and  promifes. 
He  left  the  government  of  the  City  to  Dolabel- 
la,  whom  Casfar,  upon  his  intended  expedition 
to  Parthia^  had  defigned  and  nominated  to  the 
Confulfhip  :  and  though  Antony  had  protefted 
againft  that  defignation,  and  refolved  to  pb- 
ftrudl  its  effed,  yet  after  Casfar's  death,  when 

Dolabella, 

[/?]  Reginaefugamihi  non  eum  omnino  domi  meaevidi, 
molefta.  [Ad  Att,  14.  8,]  de  Cum  <p\,'Ko(poovuq  ex  ep  quse- 
Regina  velim,  atque  etiam  de  rerem,  quid  opus  efiet,  Atti- 
Casfare  illo.  [ib.  20.]  Regi-  cura  fe  dixit  quasrere,  Su- 
nam  odi.  Me  jure  facere  fcit  perbiam  autem  ipfius  Regi- 
fppnfor  promiflbrum  ejus  nae,  com  eflet  trans  Tiberim 
Ammonius ;  quse  quidem  e-  in  hortis,  commemorare  fine 
rant  (piXoV.ya,  &  dignitatis  magno  dolore  non  poflum, 
meap,  ut  vel  in  concione  di-  Nihil  igitur  cum  illis  :  nec 
cere  auderem.  Saram  autem,  tam  animum  me,  quam  vix 
prseterquam  quod  nefarium  ftomachum  habere  arbitraii- 
bominem  cognovi,  praeterea  tur.  lb,  15.  15? 
in  me  contumacem.  Seme! 
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polabella,  by  the  advantage  of  the  general  con-  A.  Urb.  709. 
fufion,  feized  the  enjigns  of  the  office^  and  affumed  ^3' 
the  habit  and  chara5ier  of  the  conful^  Antony  qui-  antoni- 
etly  received^  aud  acknowledged  him    fuch  at  the  i^s*.  P.  Cor- 
next  meeting  of  the  Senate  [/].  nelius  Do - 

CiCERQ  had  always  kept  up  a  fair  corrcr  lamella, 
fpondence  with  his  fon-in-law,  tho'  he  had  long 
known  him  to  be  void  of  all  virtue  an4  good 
principles  :  but  he  had  now  greater  reafoqi  thaa 
pver  for  infinuating  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  was  ^ble, 
into  his  confidence  ^  in  order  to  engage  him,  if 
poflible,  to  the  interefts  of  the  Republic,  ancj 
ufe  him  as  a  check  upon  the  defigns  of  his  col- 
Icgue  Antony  ;  in  which  he  had  the  greater  pro- 
fped  of  fuccefs,  on  the  account  of  their  declared 
enmity  to  each  other.  Dolabella  greatly  confirm- 
ed thefe  hopes  ;  and  as  foon  as  Antony  had  left 
the  City,  made  all  honeft  men  think  themfelves 
fure  of  him,  by  exerting  a  mod  fevere,  as  well 
as  feafonable  a6t  of  difcipline,  upon  the  difturb- 
ers  of  the  public  tranquillity.    For  the  mob, 
headed  by  the  Impoflor  Marius^  and  the  freedmen 
of  Cafar^  had  erected  an  altar  in  the  Forum^  on 
the  fpot  were  Cafar^s  body  was  burnt ;  with  a 
Pillar  of  Numidian  M^r/^/^,  twenty  feet  highy  in- 
fcribed  to  the  Father  of  his  country. 
Here  they  performed  daily  facrifices  and  diving 
rites  J  and  the  humour  of  worfhipping  at  this  new 
altar  began  to  fpread  itfelf  fo  faft  among  the 
meaner  fort,  and  the  (laves,  as  to  endanger  the 
pace  and  fafety  of  the  City  :  for  the  multitude^ 
which  flocked  to  the  place,  fired  with  a  kind 
of  enthufiaftic  rage,  ran  furious  about  the  ftreets 
comniitting  all  forts  of  outrage  and  violence 

againft 

[/■]  Tuum  Collegam,  de-  ciante,  illo  primo  die  Colle- 
politis  iniinicitiis,  oblitus  au-  gam  tibi  eiTe  voluiili  FhiU 
fpicia,  te  ipfo  Augure  nun-    i,  130 
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A,  Urb.  709.  againft  the  fuppofed  friends  of  liberty.  But 
^CofT^*    Dolabclla  put  an  end  to  the  evil  at  once,  by  de* 
M.  Anton  I-  rdoUJhing  the  Pillar  and  the  Altar  ^  and  feizing  the 
us.  P.  Cor-  authors  of  the  diforders  ;  and  caufing  fuch  ofthem^ 
MELIUS  Do-  as  were  free^  to  he  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
LABELLA.     j^Qcky  and  the  jlaves  to  he  crucified.    This  gave 
an  univerfal  joy  to  the  City  :  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  attended  the  Conful  to  his  houfe  ;  and 
in  the  "Theaters  gave  him  the  ufual  tefiimony  of  their 
thanks^  by  the  loudeft  acclamations  \k\ 

Cicero  was  infinitely  pleafed  with  this  adt, 
and  enjoyed  fome  fliare  of  the  praife,  fince  it 
was  generally  imputed  to  the  influence  of  his 
councils  :  in  a  Letter  upon  it  to  Atticus ,  "  O 
my  admirable  Dolabella  !  fays  he,  I  now  call 
him  mine ;  for,  believe  me,  I  had  fome  doubt 
"  of  him  before:  the  fad  affords  matter  of  great 
fpeculaticn  :  to  thrczv  them  down  the  Rock-,  to 
"  crucify ;  demolifh  the  Pillar ;  fave  the  area ; 
"  in  fhort,  it  is  heroic.    He  has  extinguifhcd 
**  all  appearance  of  that  regret  for  Caefar,  which 
was  fpreading  every  day  fo  faft,  that  I  began 
to  apprehend  fome  danger  to  our  Tyrant- 
*^  killers  :  but  I  now  agree  with  you,  and  con- 
ceive  better  hopes,  i^c.  [/]"  Again  5  "  O  the 

"  brave 


[ft]  Plebs— poftea  foljdam 
columnam  prope  viginti  pe- 
dum lapidis  Numidiqi  in  Fo- 
ro  fiatuit,  fcriptifque  Parenti 
Patrias,  apud  eandeni  longo 
tempore  facrificare,  vota  fuf- 
cipere,  controverfias  quaf- 
dam  interpofito  per  Csefarem 
jiirejurando,  diftrahere  perfe- 
veravit.  Suet.  J,  Ca^f.  85, 

Manabat  enim  illud  ma- 
lum urbanum,  &  ita  corro- 
borabatur  quoridie,  ut  ego 
quidem  &  urbi  &  otio  diffi- 
dsrem  iirbano.Ep.famo  iz,i. 


Nam  cum  ferperet  in  urbe 
infinitum  malum — &  quoti- 
die  magis  magifque  perditi 
homines,  cum  fui  fimilibus 
fervis,  tedis  &  tempHs  urbis 
minarenter ;  talis  animadver- 
fio  fuit  Dolabella,  cum  in 
audaces  fceleratofque  fervos, 
tum  in  imperos  &  nefarios 
cives,  talifque  everfio  illius 
execrate  columnae,  &c.  PhiL 
1 .  2. — recordare  quaefo,  Do- 
labclla, concenfum  ilium  the- 
atri — vi4.  ib.  12. 

[/]  Ad  Ate.  14.  15c 
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«  brave  ad  of  Dolabella,  what  a  profpea  does  ^"^^^"^'J^^' 
^'  it  give  us  ?  I  never  ceafe  praifing  and  ex-  Coff.^* 
"  horting  him — our  Brutus,  I  dare  fay,  might  m.  Antoni- 
now  walk  fafely  through  the  Forum,  with  a  us.  P.  Cor- 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head  :  for  who  dares  melius  Do- 
*'  moleft  him,  when  the  rock  or  the  crofs  is  to 
be  their  fate  ?  and  when  the  very  lowefl:  of 
the  people  give  fuch  proofs  of  their  applaufe 
"  and  approbation  \m]  ?"   He  wrote  at  the 
fame  time  from  Baia  the  following  Letter  to 
Dolabella  himfelf. 


Cicero  to  Dolabella  Conful. 

Though  I  was  content,  my  Dolabella, 
with  your  glory,  and  reaped  a  fufficiency  of 
pleafure  from  it*,  yet  I  cannot  but  own,  that 

"  it  gives  me  an  inexprefiible  joy,  to  find  the 
world  afcribing  to  me  alfo  fome  fliare  in  your 

"  praifes.  I  have  met  with  no  body  here,  tho* 
I  fee  fo  much  company  every  day  (for  there 

"  are  many  worthy  men  now  at  this  place  for 

"  the  fake  of  their  health,  and  many  of  my  ac- 
quaintance  from  the  great  towns)  who,  after 

"  extolling  you  to  the  fides,  does  not  give 

"  thanks  prefently  to  me  not  doubting,  as 
they  all  fay,  but  it  is  by  my  precepts  and  ad- 
vice,  that  you  now  fliew  yourfelf  to  be  this 
admirable  Citizen,  and  fingular  Conful :  and 

"  though  I  could  aflure  them  with  great  truth, 
that  what  you  are  doing  flows  wholly  from 
yourfelf  and  your  own  judgment,  and  that 

"  you 

[ml  O  Dolabellas  noftrl  auream  per  forum  ferre  pof- 
a^irBiocv !  quanta  ell  dvx~  fe ;  quis  enim  audeat  viola- 
Ssw^tjcrtg  ?  equidem  laud  are  re,  propofita  cruce  aut  faxo  ? 
cum  &  hortari  non  defifto  pr^fertim  tantis  plaufibus, 
— mihi  quidem  videtur  Bru-  tanta  approbatlone  infimo- 
tus  nofter  jam  vel  coronam   rum  ?  ib.  i6. 


ic 


<( 
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A.  Urb.  7C9.     you  want  not  the  advice  of  any  one  ;  yet  I 
Cic.  63.   «  neither  wholly  affent,  left  I  fliould  derogate 
M  i^NTONi- "  ^^^"^  y^^^  merit,  by  making  it  feem  to 
us'.  P.  Cor-  "  precede  from  my  counfil    nor  do  I  ftrongly 
NELius  Do-"  deny  it,  being  myfelf  perhaps  more  greedy  of 
LABELLA.     "  glory,  than  I  ought  to  be.    But  that  can  ne- 
"  ver  be  a  diminution  to  you,  which  was  an 
honor  even  to  Agamemnon,  the  King  of 
Kings,  to  have  a  Neftor  for  his  counfellor 
while  it  will  be  glorious  to  me,  to  fee  a  young 
Conful,  the  fcholar,  as  it  were,  of  my  difci- 
pline,  florifhing  in  the  midft  of  applaufe. 
L.  C^far,  when  I  vifited  him  lately  fick  at 
Naples^  though  opprefled  with  pain  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  yet  before  he  had  even  fa- 
luted  me,  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  O 
my  Cicero  !  I  congratulate  with  you  on  ac- 
count of  the  authority,  which  you  have  with 
Dolabella ;  for  if  I  had  the  fame  credit  with 
my  Sifter's  Son,  Antony,  we  ftiould  all  now 
be  fafe :  but  as  to  your  Dolabella,  I  both 
congratulate  with  him,  and  thank  him ;  ^lince 
from  the  time  of  your  Confulfhip,  he  is  the 
onely  one,  whom  we  can  truly  call  a  Conful ; 
he  then  enlarged  upon  your  acl,  and  the  man- 
ner of  it ;  and  declared,  that  nothing  was 
ever  greater,  nothing  nobler,  nothing  more 
falutary  to  the  ftate    and  this  indeed  is  the 
common  voice  of  all.    Allow  me  therefore, 
I  beg  of  you,  to  take  fome  fliare,  tho'  it  be 
a  falfe  one,  in  the  pofteftion  of  another  man's 
glory    and  admit  me  in  fome  degree  into  a 
partnerfliip  of  your  praifes.  But  to  be  ferious, 
my  Dolabella,  for  hitherto  I  have  been  jo- 
king, I  would  fooner  transfer  all  the  credit 
that  I  have  to  you,  if  I  really  have  any,  than 
rob  you  of  any  part  of  yours ;  for  as  I  have 

"  always 


«( 
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always  had  that  fincere  afFedlion  for  you,  to  A.  Urb.  709, 
"  which  you  have  been  no  ftranger  ;  fo  now  I  ^Qq^^' 
*'  am  fo  charmed  by  your  late  condu61:,  that  no  Ant'oni- 
"  love  was  ever  more  ardent.    For,  believe  us.  P.  Cor- 
*'  me,  there  is  nothing  after  all  more  engaging,  nelius  Do- 
nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  love- 
ly  than  virtue.  I  have  ever  loved  M.  Brutus, 
you  know,  for  his  incomparable  parts,  fweet 
difpofition,  Angular  probity,  and  firmnefs  of 
mind  :  yet  on  the  Ides  of  March,  fuch  an  ac- 
*'  celTion  was  made  to  my  love,  that  I  v/as  fur- 
prized  to  find  any  room  for  increafe  in  that. 


4( 

*'  which  I  had  long  ngo  taken  to  be  full  and 
it. 


perfedt.    Who  could  have  thought  it  pofTi- 
ble,  that  any  addition  could  be  made  to  my 
love  of  you  ?  Yet  fo  much  has  been  added, 
that  I  feem  but  now  at  laft  to  love,  before 
to  have  onely  efteemed  you.     What  is  it 
*'  therefore  that  I  muft  now  exhort  you  to  ?  Is 
it  to  purfue  the  path  of  dignity  and  glory  ? 
**  And  as  thofe  do,  who  ufe  to  exhort,  lhall  I 
propofe  to  you  the  examples  of  eminent  men  ? 
I  can  think  of  none  more  eminent  than  your 
"  felf.    You  muft  imitate  therefore  yourfelf; 
contend  with  yourfelf;  for  after  fuch  great 
things  done,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  you 
'*  not  to  be  like  yourfelf    Since  this  then  is  the 
cafe,  there  is  no  occafion  to  exhort,  but  to 
"  congratulate  with  you  :  for  that  has  happened 
to  you,  which  fcarce  ever  happened  to  any 
man,  that  by  the  utmoft  feverity  of  punifh- 
"  ing,  inftead  of  acquiring  odium,  you  are  be- 
"  come  popular  ;  and  not  onely  with  the  better 
fort,  but  the  very  meaneft  of  the  City.  If 
"  this  was  owing  to  fortune,  I  (hould  congra- 
tulate  your  felicity  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the 
greatnefs  of  your  courage,  as  well  as  of  your 

"  parts 


6 
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A.  Urb.  709.  c<  parts  and  wifdom.    For  I  have  read  youf 
^CciT^'    "  Ipeech  to  the  people  :  nothing  was  ever  more 
M.  AxVoMi-  "  prudent  :  you  enter  ib  deliberately  and  gra- 
-U5.  P.  Cor-     dually  into  the  reafon  of  your  acl,  and  retire 
NELius  Do-cc  fiom  it  lb  artfully,  that  the  cale  itfelf,  in  the 
LAB£LL«.     <j  opinion  of  all,  appears  to  be  ripe  for  punifh- 
"  ment.  You  have  freed  us  therefore  both  from 
our  danger  and  our  fears,  and  have  done  an 
"  act  of  the  greateft  ferv  ice,  not  onely  to  the 
prefent  times,  but  for  the  example  of  ic  alfa 
"  to  p0ilerit}\    You  are  to  confider,  that  the 
Republic  now  refts  upon  your  fhoulders;  and 
"  that  it  is  your  part,  not  onely  to  protect,  but 
"  to  adorn  thofe  men,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
•«  ceived  this  beginning  of  our  liberty :  but  of 
this  we  fhall  talk  more  fully  when  we  meet 
again,  as  I  hope  we  Ihall  fnortly :  in  the  mean 
while,  fince  you  are  now  the  common  guar- 
dian  both  of  the  Republic  and  of  us  all,  take 
"  care,  m.y  dear  Dolabella,  that  you  guard 
"  more  efpeciaDy  your  own  fafety  [//]." 

In  this  retreat  from  Rome  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  an  excurfion  to  Greece^  and  pay  a  vilit  to 
his  Son  at  Athens^  whofe  conducft  did  not  pleafe 
him,  and  feemed  to  require  bis  presence  to  7-eform 
£7td  fet  it  right  [o].  But  the  news  of  Dolabella's 
behaviour,  and  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  gain- 
ing the  onely  thing  that  was  zvdnted,  a  Head  and 
Leader  cf  their  caufe^  armed  with  the  authority 
of  the  ilate,  made  him  refolve  to  ilay  at  leaft 
till  after  the firfi  of  June,  left  his  abfence  ihould  ■ 
be  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  defertion  :  nor  did  he 
ever  intend  indeed  to  leave  Italjy  till  he  could 

do 

['  ]  Ep.  fam.  9.  14.  Att.  14.  13.]  magni  intereft 

[^]  Quod  fenrio  Vulf  e  efTe    Ciceronis,    vtl  mea  podas, 
oti'e  ad  conhrmitionem  Ci-    vel  mehercole  utriufqae  me  - 
cerocis,  me  iiluC  veairc.  [Ad    intervenire  difcenti.  lb.  16* 
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do  it  without  cenfures,  and  to  the  full  Jatisfa5lion     Urb.  709^ 
of  Brutus^  whom  he  was  determined  never  to  de-  ^"^'^P"' 
fert  on  any  occqfton  [p] .      ^  p^/f,  ^ 

He  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  us.  P.  Cor- 
all  this  while  with  his  old  friends  of  the  oppo-  nelius  jjot 
fite  party  ;  the  late  Minifters  of  Casfar's  power;  labella. 
Panfa,  Hirtius,  Balbus,  Matius,  ^c.  But  C^e- 
far*s  death,  on  which  thpir  fentiments  were  very- 
different  from  his,  had  in  great  meafure  broken 
their  former  confidence :  and  tho'  the  populari- 
ty of  the  a6l  made  them  fomewhat  fhy  of  fpeak- 
ing  their  minds  freely  about  it,  yet  he  eafily 
perceived  that  they  were  utterly  diipleafed  with 
it,  and  feemed  to  want  an  occafion  of  revenging 
it.  Panfa  and  Hirtius,  as  has  been  faid,  were 
nominated  by  Caefar  to  the  confulfhip  of  the 
next  year ;  and  as  Csefar's  a6ls  were  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  were  to  fuccede  to  it  of  courfe.  This 
made  Brutus  and  Caffius  prefs  Cicero  earneftly 
to  gain  them,  if  poffible,  to  the  Republican  ficle^ 
but  efpecially  Hirtius,  whom  they  mod  fufpeft- 
ed.  But  Cicero  feems  to  have  had  little  hopes  of 
fuccefs ;  his  account  of  them  to  Atticus  is, 
"  That  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 

dread  peace  more  than  war    that  they  were 

perpetually  lamenting  the  miferable  end  of  fq 

great  a  man;  and  declaring,  that  the  Repub- 
"  lie  was  ruined  by  it ;  t^iat  all  his  acls  would 

be  mada  void,  as  foon  as  peoples  fears  were 
*^  over-,  and  that  clemency  was  his  ruin;  fincc. 

if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  could  not  have 
"  perifhed  in  fuch  a  marmer :  and  of  Hirtius  in 

particular;  he  warmly  loves  him,  fays  he, 

[p]   Nec  autem  videmur  cum  tu  me  id  honeRe  puta- 

habituri  ducem,  quod  unum  bis  facere  poiTe.   Bruto  cer- 

Municipia,   bonique  defidq-  te  meo   n.illo  loco  deeio^ 

rant.  lb.  20.  lb.  15.— vid.  16,  13* 

Nec  vero   difcedam,  nifi 


Vol.  m. 


whom 
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A.  Urb.  709.  "  whom  Brutus  ftabbed  :  as  to  their  defiringmc 
^Co^^     "      make  him  better,  I  am  doing  my  endea- 
M.- Anton  I-  "  ^^^^^  •      ^'^^^^  ^^^X  ho"^ftly>  but  lives  with 
us.  P. Cor-"  Balbus ;  who  talks  honeftly  too:  how  far 
NELius  Do-  «  they  are  to  be  trufted,  you  muft  confider  [^]." 
LABELLA.     '  BuTof  all  this  fet  of  men,  Matins  was  the 
moft  open  and  explicit,  in  condemning  the  a6t 
of  the  Confpirators,  fo  as  to  put  Cicero  out  of 
humour  with  him,  as  a  man  irreconcileable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Republic.    Cicero  called  upon 
him  on  his  way  from  Rome  into  the  Country, 
and  found  him  ilillen,  defponding,  and  forebo- 
^         ding  nothing  but  wars  and  defolation,  as  the 
certain  confequence  of  Caefar's  death.  Among 
other  particulars  of  their  converfation,  Matius 
told  him  fome thing  which  Csefar  had  lately  faid 
both  of  him  and  Brutus ;  that  he  ufed  to  fay  of 
Brutus,  "  it  was  of  great  confequence  which 
way  he  flood  inclined,  fmce  whatever  he  had 
•*  a  mind  to,  he  purfued  with  an  impetuous 
eagernefs  :  that  he  had  remarked  this  of  him 
"  more  efpecially,  in  his  pleading  for  Deiota* 
rus  at  Nic^a-,  where  he  fpoke  with  a  fur- 
prizing  vehemence   and  freedom  :  and  of 
Cicero,  that  when  he  was  attending  Csefar, 
in  the  caufeof  Seftius,  Caefar  perceiving  him 

"  fitting 

[7]  Minlme  enim  obfcu-  fimul  ac  defiftemus  timer*, 
rum  eil,  quid  ifii  moliantur  ;  Clementiam  illi  malofuifTe: 
nieus  vero  difcipulus,  qui  qua  fi  ufus  ron  eflet,  nihil 
hodie  apud  me  ca^nat,  valde  illi  tale  accidere  potuifTe. 
a.T.ar  ilium,,  quern  Brutus  Ad  Att.  14.  22. 
rscl^er  fauciavit.  &  fi  quaeris.  Quod  Hirtium  per  meme- 
perfpexi  enim  plane,  timent  liorem  fieri  volunt,  do  equi- 
otium.  'Y^ro'-^sc-iy  autem  dem  operam,  &  ille  optime 
hanc  habent,  eamque  pras  loquitur,  fed  vivit  habitatqu« 
fe  ferunt,  vir  im  clariffimum  cum  Balbo:  qui  item  ben« 
interfeSum,  totam  Rempub.  loquitur.  Quid  credas  vide- 
illius  interitu   perturbatam  :    ris.    lb,  2c,  21. 


rrita  fore,  qua;  i'leegifTec, 
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"  fitting  in  the  roam,  and  waiting  till  he  was  A.  Urb.  709. 

"  called,  faid ;  Can  I  doubt  of  my  being  ex-  ^q^^^' 

"  tremely  odious,  when  Cicero  fits  waiting,  ^  antoni- 
and  cannot  get  accefs  to  me:  yet  if  any  man  us.  P.  Cor- 
be  eafy  enough  to  forgive  it,  it  is  he,  though  melius  Do» 

"  I  do  not  queftion>  but  that  he  really  hates  labella. 

"  me  [r]." 

There  were  feveral  reafons  however,  which 
made  it  necefi^ary  to  thefe  men,  to  court  Cicero 
at  this  time  as  much  as  ever :  for  if  the  Repub- 
lic happened  to  recover  itfelf,  he  was  of  all  men 
the  mofl  capable  to  proteft  them  on  that  fide  : 
if  not,  the  moft  able  to  afiift  them  againft  An- 
tony, whofe  defigns  and  fuccefs  they  dreaded 
ftill  more  :  for  if  they  muft  have  a  new  mafter, 
they  were  difpofed,  for  the  fake  of  Csefar,  to 
prefer  his  Heir  and  Nephew  Odavius.  We 
find  Hirtius  and  Panfa  therefore  very  afliduous 
in  their  obfervance  of  him  :  they  fpent  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer  with  him  at  different  times 
in  his  villa's,  giving  him  the  flirongefl:  afluran- 
ces  of  their  good  intentions,  and  difpofition  to 
peace,  and  that  he  Jhould  be  the  Arbiter  of  their 
future  Conful/hip :  and  though  he  continued  fl:iil 
to  have  fome  diftruft  of  Hirtius^  yet  Panfa  wholly 
perfuaded  him^  that  he  was  fincere  [s], 

D  2  Brutus 


[r]  De  Bruto  noHro— C^- 
farem  folitum  dicere.  Magni 
lefert  hie  quid  velit  :  fed 
quicquid  vult,  valde  vulr. 
Idque  eum  animadvertilTe 
cum  pro  Deiotaro  Niceae 
dixeiit,  valde  vehementer 
cum  vifum,  &  libere  dicere. 
Atque  etiam  proxime  cum 
Seftii  rogatu  apud  eum  faif- 
fem,  expedaremque  (Vdf.ns 
quoad  vocatet,  diixiffe  earn  ; 


ego  dubltem  quin  fummo  in 
odio  fim,  cum  M.  Cicero 
fed  eat,  nec  fuo  commodo  me 
convenire  poffit?  Atqui  li 
quifquam  eft  facilis,  hie  eft: 
tamen  non  dubito,  quin  me 
male  oderit.  Ad  Atr.  14.  i. 

[s]  Cum  Panfa  vixi  in 
Pompeiano.  Is  plane  mihi 
probabat,  fe  bene  fentire  & 
cupere  pacem,  kz.  Ad  Att, 
14,  20.  it.  15,  z. 

i 
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A.  Urb,  709.     Brutus  and  Caflius  continued  ftill  near  La- 
^CoC^*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cicero's  Villa 

M.  Antoni-     JJlura^   of  which,  at  Cicero's  defire,  they 
us.  P.  Cor-  fometimes  made  ufe  [/]  :  being  yet  irrefolute, 
MELIUS  Do-  what  meafures  they  fliould  take  ;  they  kept 
LAB  EL  LA.     themfclves  quiet  and  retired,  expedling  what 
time  and  chance  would  offer ;  and  waiting  par- 
ticularly to  fee  what  humor  the  Confuls  would 
be  in  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  with 
^regard  to  themfelves  and  the  Republic  :  and 
fince  they  were  driven  from  the  difcharge  of 
their  Pr^etorfliip  in  the  City,  they  contrived  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  of  them  from  time  to 
time  by  their  edids,  in  which  they  made  the 
ftrongeft  profefllons  of  their  pacific  difpofition, 
and  declared,  "  that  their  condu6l  fhould  give 
no  handle  for  a  civil  war;  and  that  they 
would  fubmit  to  a  perpetual  exil,  if  it  would 
*'  contribute  in  any  manner  to  the  public  con- 
cord,  being  content  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  ad,  as  the  greateft  honor  which  they 
could  enjoy  [u]''  Their  prefent  defign  was 
to  come  to  Rome  on  the  firfi  of  June,  and  take 
their  places  in  the  Senate,  if  it  fliould  be  thought 
advifeable    or  to  prefent  themfelves  at  leaft  in 
the  Rofira^  and  try  the  affedtions  of  the  people, 
for  whom  Brutus  was  preparing  a  fpeech.  They 
fent  to  know  Cicero's  opinion  of  this  project, 
with  the  copy  alfo  of  that  fpeech  which  Brutus 

made 


[r]  Velim  meliercule  A- 
fturs  Brutus.  [Ad  Att.  14. 
II.]  Brutum  apud  me  fuilTe 
gaudeo  :  modo  &  libenter 
fuerit  &  fat  diu,  lb.  15.  3. 

{ul  Teftati  ediftis  liben- 
ter fe  vel  in  perpetuo  exilio 
vidluros,  dum  Reipub.  con- 
Aaret  concordia,  nec  ullam 


belli  civilis  prxb'turos  mate- 
riam,  plurimum  fibi  honoris 
efie  in  confcientia  fadli  fui, 
&c.  [Veil.  P.  2.  62.]  Edi- 
ftum.Bruti  &  Caffi  probo. 
[Ad  Att.  14.  20.]  Dequibus 
tu  bonam  fpem  te  habere  fig- 
nificas  propter  edidorum  hu- 
manitatem.    lb.  15.  i. 
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wde  in  the  Capitol  on  the  Day  of  C<efar*s  deaths  A.  Urb.  709. 

begging  his  revffal  and  correElion  of  it^  in  order  to 

it's  being  publi/hed,   Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it  Antoni- 

to  Atticus,  fays,  "  the  Oration  is  drawn  with  us.  P.  Cor- 

"  the  utmoft  elegance  both  of  fentiments  and  nelius  Do- 

"  ftilej  yet  were  I  to  handle  the  fubjed,  ilabella. 

"  fhould  work  it  up  with  more  fire.  You 

"  know  the  charafter  of  the  fpeaker :  for  which  ^ 

"  reafon  I  could  not  correct  it.    For  in  the 

ftile,  in  which  our  friend  would  excell,  and 
"  according  to  the  Idea,  which  he  has  formed 
"  of  the  bed  manner  of  fpeaking,  he  has  fuc- 
"  ceeded  fo  well,  that  nothing  can  be  better  : 
"  but  whether  I  am  in  the  right  or  the  wrong, 
"  I  am  of  a  quite  different  taft.    I  wifh  how- 

ever,  that  you  would  read  it,  if  you  have 
*^  not  already,  and  let  me  know  what  you 

think  of  it :  though  I  am  afraid,  left  through 
"  the  prejudice  of  your  name,  you  fhould  fhew 

too  much  of  the  Attic  in  your  judgement : 

yet  if  you  remember  the  thunder  of  Demoft- 
"  henes,  you  will  perceive  that  the  greatefl 
"  force  may  confift  with  the  perfedion  of  Attic 

elegance  [^]." 

Atticus  did  not  like  the  fpeech  ;  he  thought 
the  manner  too  cold  and  fpiritlefs  for  fo  great 
an  occafion  5  and  begged  of  Cicero  to  draw  up 
another  to  be  publilhed  in  Brutus's  name :  but 
Cicero  would  not  confent  to  it,  thinking  the 
thing  itfelf  improper,  and  knowing,  that  Brutus 
would  take  it  ill  [y\.  In  one  of  his  Letters  on 
the  fubje6l,  "  Though  you  think  me  in  the 
"  wrong,  fays  he,  to  imagine,  that  the  Re- 
"  public  depends  on  Brutus,  the  fad  is  certain- 
ly  fo  :  there  will  either  be  none  at  all,  or  it 
^'  will  be  faved  by  him  and  his  accompHces. 


D  3 


"  As 


[at]  Ad  Att.  15. 1. 


W  lb.  3.4- 
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A.  Urb.  709.  "  As  to  your  urging  me  to  write  a  fpeech  for 
Cic.  63.    «  {^ifxi,  take  it  from  me,  my  Atticus,  as  a  ge- 
CofT.      cc  Rule,  which  by  Ions  experience  I  have 

us.  P.  Cor-     found  to  be  true,  that  there  never  was  a  roet 
KELius  Do-     or  Orator,  who  thought  any  one  preferable 
LABEL  LA.    <c      hkTil'elf:  this  is  the  cafe  even  with  bad 
"  ones  :  what  ihall  we  think  then  of  Brutus, 
who  has  both  wit  and  learning  ?  efpecially 
"  after  the  late  experiment  of  him,  in  the  cafe 
"  of  the  edi6l: :  I  drew  up  one  for  him  at  your 
"  defire  :  I  liked  mine ;  he  his  :  befides,  when 
"  at  his  earneft  folicitation  I  addrefTed  to  him 
my  Treatife  on  the  I^efi  manner  of /peaking^  he 
wrote  word,  not  onely  to  me,  but  to  you  too, 
that  the  kind  of  eloquence  which  I  recom- 
mended,  did  not  pleafe  him.    Let  every  one 
"  therefore  compofe  for  himfelf — I  wifh  only 
"  that  it  may  be  in  his  pov/er  to  make  a  fpeech 
"  at  all-,  for  if  ever  he  can  appear  again  with 
fafety  at  Rcme^  we  have  gained  the  vidlo- 
<'  ry  [2]." 

In  this  interval  a  new  a6i:or  appeared  on  the 
ftage,  who,  tho'  hitherto  but  little  confidered, 
foon  made  the  firft  figure  upon  it,  and  drew  all 
people's  eyes  towards  him,  the  young  O^a'vius^ 
who  was  left  by  his  uncle  C^far,  the  heir  of  his 
nam.e  and  eflate.  He  had  been  fent  a  few  months 
before  to  Apollcnia^  a  celebrated  Academy,  or 
fchool  of  learning  in  Macedonia^  there  to  wait 
for  his  uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war, 
in  which  he  was  to  attend  him  :  but  the  news 
of  Casfar's  death  foon  brought  him  back  to  Italy^ 
to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himfelf, 
by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of 
his  uncle's  friends.  He  arrived  at  Naples  on  thf 
eighteenth  cf  April,  whither  Balbus  went  the 

next 


fa]  Ad  Att.  14.  20. 
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next  morning  to  receive  him,  and  returned  the  A.  Urb.  709< 
fame  day  to  Cicero  near  Cuma^   having  firft  ^q^^^* 
condudled  Odavius  to  the  adjoining  Villa  of  his  Antoni- 
Father  in  law  Philip :  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  us.  P.  Cor- 
with  Cicero  at  the  fame  time,  to  whom  theyim-  nelius  Do- 
mediately  prefented  Odavius  with  the  ftrongeft 
profefTions  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  that 
be  would  be  governed  intirely  by  his  direction  [a]. 

The  fole  pretenfion,  which  he  avowed  at 
prefent,  was,  to  alTert  his  right  to  the  fucceffion 
of  his  uncle's  eftate,  and  to  claim  the  pofTefiion 
of  it :  but  this  was  thought  an  attempt  too  har- 
dy and  dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  fcarce  yet 
above  eighteen  years  old:  for  the  Republican 
party  had  great  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  him,  left 
with  the  inheritance  of  the  Eftate,  he  ftiould 
grafp  at  the  power  of  his  uncle ;  and  Antony 
ftill  more,  who  had  deftined  that  fucceffion  to 
himfclf,  and  already  feized  the  effeds,  left  by 
the  advantage  of  all  that  wealth,  Odavius  might 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  him. 
The  mother  therefore  and  her  huft)and  Philip, 
out  of  concern  for  his  fafety,  prelTed  him  to  fuf- 
fend  his  claim  for  a  while,  and  not  ajfume  an  in^ 
vidious  name^  before  he  could  fee  what  turn  the 
public  affairs  would  take :  but  he  was  of  too 
great  a  fpirit  to  relifti  any  fuggeftions  of  cau- 
tion ;  declaring  it  bafe  and  infamous  to  think  him* 
felf  unworthy  of  a  name^  of  which  C^far  had 
thought  him  worthy  :  and  there  were  many 
D  4  about 

[a]  Oflavius  Neopolim  ve-  Non   placebat  Atiae 

nit  a.  d.  XI 1 1 1  Kill,  ibi  eum  mairi,    Philippoque  vitrico, 

Balbus  mane  pcrtridie ;  eo-  adiri  nomen  invidiofas  fortu- 

demque  die  mecum  in  Cu-  nre  Ca^faris — fprevit  coeleftis 

mano.  [Ad  Act.  14.  10.]  Hie  animus  humana  confilia — di- 

mecum  Balbus,  Hirtius,  Pan-  ditans  nefas  effe,  quo  nomine 

fa.  Mode  venit  Odtavius,  &  Cielari  dignus  eiTet  vifus,  ii- 

quidem  in  proximarn  viham  bimet   iplum  videri  indig- 

Philippi,  mihi  totus  dcditus.  num.  Veil.  P.  2.  60, 

lb,  lU 
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k-  Urb.  709.  about  him  conftantly  pufhing  him  on,  to  throw 
^cw'     '^i'^f^^^f  ^^P^^       aftedions  of  the  City,  and  the 
M.  An  TON  I-  ^^^1^  before  his  enemies  had  made  themfelves 
us.  P.  Cor-  too  ftrong  for  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  on  fire  to 
N  L'us  Do-  be  at  Rome^  and  to  enter  intoadlion  ;  being  de- 
LABELLAi     termined  to  rifk  all  his  hopes  on  the  credit  of 
his  name,  and  the  friends  and  troops  of  his 
uncle. 

Before  he  left  the  country,  Cicero  fpeak- 
ing  of  him  to  Atricus,  fays,  "  06lavius  is  ftill 
"  with  us,  and  treats  me  with  the  greateft  re- 

fpedl  and  friendfhip  :  liis  domeftics  give  him 
*'  the  ncime  of  Casfar  :  Pliilip  does  not;  nor  for 
"  that  reafon  do  I.  It  is  not  poffible  for  him, 
^'  in  my  opinion,  to  make  a  good  Citizen ; 

there  are  fq  many  about  him,  who  threaten 
"  the  death  of  our  friends  :  they  declare,  that 

what  they  have  done  can  never  be  forgiven. 
"  What  will  be  the  cafe,  think  you,  when  the 

boy  comes  to  Rome^  where  our  deliverers 
'^^  cannot  fhew  their  heads  ?  who  yet  muft  ever 

be  famous,  nay,  happy  too,  in  the  confciouf- 

nefs  of  their  adl  :  but  as  for  us,  unlefs  I  am 
^'  deceived,  we  fhall  be  undone.    I  long  there- 

fore  to  go  abroad,  w^here  I  may  hear  no  more 
^'  of  thofe  Pelcpid^,  (^c.  [f]" 

As  foon  as  Oclavius  came  to  Roms^  he  was 
produced  tO  the  people  by  one  of  the  Tri buns, 
and  made  a  fpeech  to  them  from  the  Roftra^ 

which 


[f]  Nobifcum  hie  perho- 
rorihce  &  amice  Oftavius  : 
quern  quidem  fui  Caefarem  fa- 
lutubant,  Philippus  non  ;  ita- 
ique  ne  nos  quidem  :  quern 
ne^o  pofle  bonum  civem,  ica 
imulticircumllant,  qui  quidem 
noftris  mortem  minitantur. 
Negantha;e  ferri  pofie,  Quid 


cenfes,  cum  Romam  puer  ve- 
nerit,  ubi  noftri  liberatores 
tut!  efTe  non  poffunt  ?  qui 
quidem  Temper  erunt  clari; 
confcientia  vero  fadli  fai  eti- 
am  beati:  fed  nos,  nili  me 
fallir,  jacebimus.  Itaque  aveo 
exire,  ubi  nec  Pelopidarum — 
ad  Att.  14.  12. 
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which  was  now  generally  pofleffed  by  the  ene-  A.  Urb.  709; 
inies  of  Brutus,  who  were  perpetually  making 
Ufe  of  the  advantage,  to  inflame  the  mob  againft  Ant'oni- 
him  :  "  Remember,  fays  Cicero,  what  I  tell  us'.  P.  Cor- 
"  you:  this  cuftom  of  feditious  harangues  is  fo  nelius  Do- 

much  cherifhed,  that  thofe  Heroes  of  ours^  or  labella. 
"  rather  G'ods^   will  live  indeed  in  immortal 
"  glory,  yet  not  without  envy,  and  even  dan- 

ger:  their  great  comfort  however  is,  the  con- 

fcioufnefs  of  a  moft  glorious  ad  :  but  what 
"  comfort  for  us,  who  when  our  King  is  killed, 

are  not  yet  free  ?  But  fortune  muft  look  to 
^'  that,  fince  reafon  has  no  fway — [J]." 

Oct  AVI  us  feconded  his  Ipeech,  by  what 
^vas  like  to  pleafe  the  inferior  part  of  the  City 
much  better  ;  the  reprefentation  of  puhlic  fhews 
end  plays  in  honor  of  his  uncWs  vi^ories,  Casfar 
had  promlfed  and  prepared  for  them  in  his  life- 
time \  but  thofe  whom  he  had  entruft^d  with 
the  management,  durft  not  venture  to  exhibit 
them  after  his  death,  till  Odavius,  as  his  Heir 
and  reprefentative^  undertook  the  affair^  as  devol- 
ved of  CGurfe  upon  himfelf  \e\  In  thefe  fhews 
06lavius  brought  out  the  Golden  Chair ^  which 
among  the  other  honors  decreed  to  Casfar  when 
living,  was  ordered  to  he  placed  in  the  theatres 
and  Circus^  as  to  a  Deity^  on  all  folemn  occa- 
fions  [/].  But  the  Triluns  ordered  the  chair  to 
he  taken  away^   upon  which  the  body  of  the 

Knights 

[d'\  Sed  memento,  fic  ali-  Rege  liberi  non  fumus  ?  fed 
tur  copfuetudo  perditarum  haec  fortuna  viderit,  quoniam 
concionum,  ut  roftri  illi  non  ratio  non  gubernat.  Ad  Att, 
Heroes,  fed  Dii,  futuri  qui-  14.  11. 
dem  in  gloria  fern piterna  fint,  [^]  Ludos  autem  vidoriae 
fed  non  fine  invidia,  ne  fine  Caefaris  non  audentibus  fa- 
periculo  quidem :  verum  illis  cere,  quibus  obtigerat  id 
magna  confolatio,  confcien-  munus,  ipfe  edidit  —  Suet, 
tia  maximi  &  clariflimi  fadli  :  Aug.  x.  Dio.  p.  272. 
nobis  qus,  qui  interfedo      [/]  Dio*  44*  243. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  Knights  teftified  their  applaufe  by  a  general 
"Cic.  63.    clap.    Atticus  fent  an  account  of  this  to  Cicero, 
M  Anton  I-  ^^^^^       ^^^Y  agreeable  to  him  [g]  :  but  he 
us*.  P.  Cor-  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with  Oclavius's  condud, 
KELius  Do-  fince  it  indicated  a  fpirit  determined  to  revive 
LABELLA.     ^-j^g  mcmory,  and  avenge  the  death  of  C^far: 
and  he  was  the  lefs  pleafed  to  hear  alfo,  thai 
Matius  had  taken  upon  him  the  care  of  thefe 
Jhews  [/^]  j   fkice  it  confirmed  the  fufpicion, 
which  he  had  before  conceived  of  Matius  ,  and 
made  him  apprehenfive,  that  he  would  be  an  ill 
Counfellor  to  young  Odavius,  in  which  light 
he  feems  to  have  reprefented  him  to  Brutus. 
Matius  was  informed  of  thefe  fufpicions,  and 
complained  to  their  common  friend  Trebatius 
of  Cicero's  unkind  opinion  and  unfriendly  treat- 
ment of  him,  v/hich  gave  occafion  to  the  fol- 
lowing apology  from  Cicero,  and  the  anfwer  tp 
it  from  Matius ;  which  is  defervedly  valued, 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  fentiments  ancj 
compofition,  but  for  preferving  to  us  a  name 
and  charafter,  which  was  almoft  loft  to  Hifto- 
fy,  of  a  m>oft  efteemed  and  amiable  perfon,  who 
lived  in  the  firft  degree  of  confidence  with  C^- 
far,  and  for  parts,  learning,  and  virtue,  was 
fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  that  age. 

Cicero  takes  pains  to  perfuade  Matius, 
that  he  had  faid  nothing  of  him,  but  what  was 
confident  with  the  ftriSeft  friendfhip  j  and  to 
gain  the  eafier  credit  with  him,  prefaces  his  apo- 
logy with  a  detail  and  acknowledgement  of 
Matius's  perpetual  civilities,  and  obfervance  of 
him  thro'  life,  even  when  in  the  height  of  his 

power 

[^]  De  Sella  Csfaris,  be-  [Jj]  Ludorum  ejus  appara- 
ne  Tiibuni.  Prasclaros  e-  tus,  &  Matius  ac  Poltumius 
tiam  xiv,  ordines.  Ad  Att.  procuratores  non  placeat.  Ad 
15.  3.  Att,  15.  2. 
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power  and  credit  with  Csefar  :  but  when  he  A.  Urb.  709. 
comes  to  the  point  of  the  complaint,  he  touches  ^q'^^^' 
it  very  tenderly,  and  obferves  onely  in  general,  antoni- 
*'  That  as  Matius's  dignity  cxpofed  every  thing  us.  P.  Cor- 
"  which  he  did  to  public  notice,  fo  the  malice  nelius  Do- 
of  the  world  interpreted  fome  of  his  a£ts  ^abella. 
more  hardly  than  they  deferved :  that  it  was 
"  his  care  always  to  give  the  moft  favourable 

turn  to  them  but  you,  fays  he,  a  man 

of  the  greateft  learning,  are  not  ignorant  ; 
"  that  if  Casfar  was  in  fad  a  King,  as  I  indeed 
look  upon  him  to  have  been,  there  are  two 
ways  of  confidering  the  cafe  of  your  duty  : 
either  that,  which  i  commonly  take,  of  ex^ 
tolling  your  fidelity  and  humanity,  in  (hew- 
*'  ing  fo  much  afFedion  even  to  a  dead  friend  ; 

or  the  other,  which  fome  people  ufe ;  that 
^'  the  liberty  of  our  Country  ought  to  be  pre- 
"  ferred  to  the  life  of  any  friend.    I  wifh  that 
you  had  heard  with  what  zeal  I  ufed  to  de- 
fend  you  in  thefe  converfations :  but  there  are 
two  things  efpecially,  that  make  the  princi- 
pal part  of  yourpraife,  which  no  man  fpeaks 
of  more  frequently  or  more  freely  than  I  ; 
"  that  you,  of  all  Caefar's  friends,  were  the 
"  moft  adive  both  in  diffuading  the  civil  war, 
and  in  moderating  the  vi6tory ;  in  which  I 
^'  have  met  with  no  body  that  does  not  agree 
*^  with  me,  &c,  [i]" 

MaTIUS  to  CiCE  RO. 

Your  Letter  gave  me  great  pleafure,  by 
letting  me  fee  that  you  retain  ftiil  that  favo- 
"  rable  opinion  of  me,  which  I  had  always  ho- 
ped  and  wiOied    and  tho'  I  had  never  indeed 
any  doubt  of  it,  yet  for  the  high  value  that. 


/ 


[/]  Ep.  fam.  XI.  27^ 
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A.  Urb.  709.     I  fet  upon  it,  I  was  very  follicitous  that  it 
Cic.^3.      fliould  remain  always  inviolable :  I  was  con- 
M  A^Tom^ "  fcious  to  myfelf,  that  I  had  done  nothing 
i>s*.  P.  Cor-  "  which  could  reafonably  give  offence  to  any 
NELIUS  Do- "  honeft  man ;  and  did  not  imagine  therefore, 
LABELLA.     cc  ^^i^^  ^  pcrfon  of  your  great  and  excellent  ac- 
complifhments  could  be  induced  to  take  any 
without  reafon,  efpecially  againft  one,  who 
*'  had  always  profeffed,  and  ftili  continued  to 
"  profefs,  a  fincere  good- will  to  you.  Since  all 
this  then  Hands  juft  as  I  wifh  it,  I  will  now 
"  give  an  anfwer  to  thofe  accufations,  from 
*'  which  you,  agreeably  to  your  chara6ler,  out 
"  of  your  fingular  goodnefs  and  friendlhip,  have 
*^  fo  often  defended  me.    I  am  no  ftranger  to 
what  has  been  faid  of  me  by  certain  perfohs, 
fince  Casfar's  death  :  they  call  it  a  crime  in 
me,  that  I  am  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  an 
intimate  friend,  and  forry  that  the  man  whom 
I  loved  met  with  fo  unhappy  a  fate :  they 
fay,  that  our  Country  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  friendfliip,  as  if  they  had  already  made 
it  evident,  that  his  death  was  of  fervice  to  the 
Republic  :  but  I  will  not  deal  craftily  ;  I  own 
myfelf  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
wifdom  ;  nor  did  I  yet  follow  Casfar  in  our 
late  diffentions,  but  my  friend  ;  whom  tho' 
difpleafed  with  the  thing,  I  could  not  defert : 
for  I  never  approved  the  civil  war,  or  the 
caufe  of  it  ;  but  took  all  poflible  pains  to 
ftifle  it  in  its  birth.    Upon  the  victory  there- 
fore of  a  familiar  friend,  I  was  not  eager  ei- 
ther to  advance,  or  to  enrich  myfelf :  an  ad- 
vantage, which  others,  who  had  lefs  intereft 
with  him  than  I,  abufed  to  great  excefs.  Nay, 
my  circumftances  were  even  hurt  by  Caefar's 
law,  to  whofe  kindnefs  the  grcateft  part  of 

«  thofe. 
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thofe,  who  now  rejoice  at  his  death,  owed  A.  Urb.  709 
their  very  continuance  in  the  City.    I  folli-    Cic.  63. 
"  cited  the  pardon  of  the  vanquifhed  with  the  ^  ^ 
"  fame  zeal,  as  if  it  had  been  for  myfelf.    Is  it  j^g*^  ^JcoL 
poffible  therefore  for  me,  who  labored  to  pro-  neliu's  Do 
*'  cure  the  fafety  of  all,  not  to  be  concerned  for  labella. 
*^  the  death  of  him,  from  whom  I  ufed  to  pro- 
"  cure  it  ?  efpecially  when  the  very  fame  men, 
who  were  the  caufe  of  making  him  odious, 
"  were  the  authors  alfo  of  deftroying  him.  But 
I  fhall  have  caufe,  they  fay,  to  repent,  for 
daring  to  condemn  their  a6t.    Unheard  of 
"  infolenee !  that  it  fhould  be  allowed  to  fome 
to  glory  in  a  wicked  adion,  yet  not  to  others, 
even  to  grieve  at  it  without  punifhment.  But 
this  was  always  free  even  to  flaves,  to  fear, 
"  rejoice,  and  grieve  by  their  own  will,  noc 
"  that  of  another  J  which  yet  thefe  men,  who 
*'  call  themfelves  the  authors  of  liberty,  are  en- 
deavouring  to  extort  from  us  by  the  force  of 
terror.    But  they  may  fpare  their  threats :  for 
no  danger  fhall  terrify  me  from  performing 
my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humanity  ;  fince  it 
"  was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honeft  death 
*'  was  never  to  be  avoided,  often  even  to' be 
fought.    But  why  are  they  angry  with  me,  for 
"  wilhing  onely,  that  they  may  repent  of  their 
*'  ad?  I  wifh  that  all  the  world  may  regret 
Csefar's  death.    But  I  ought,  they  fay,  as  a 
"  member  of  civil  fociety,  to  wilh  the  good  and 
"  fafety  of  the  Republic.    If  my  pad  life  and 
*'  future  hopes  do  not  already  prove  that  I  wifh 
it,  without  my  faying  fo,  1  will  no:  pretend 
"  to  evince  it  by  argument.  I  beg  of  you  there- 
"  fore  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  to  attend  to  fads 
"  rather  th^h  to  words :  and  if  you  think  it  the 
mofl  ufeful  to  one  in  my  circumftapces,  that 
6  whac 
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A.  Urb.  709.  «  what  is  right  fhould  take  place  \  never  ima- 

^Coff  ^*    "  ^^^^  ^       ^^^^       union  or  commerce 

M.  Antoni- "  with  ill  defigning  men.    I  aded  the  fame 
us.  P.  Cor-     part  in  my  youth,  where  to  miftake  would 
NELius  Do-     have  been  pardonable;  fhall  I  then  undo  it  all 
LA  BELLA.     cc  again,  and  renounce  my  principle  in  my  de- 
dining  age?  No;  it  is  my  refolution  to  do 
nothing  that  can  give  any  offence;  except  it 
be,  when  1  lament  the  cruel  fate  of  a  dear 
friend  and  illuftrious  man.    If  I  were  in  diffe- 
"  rent  fentiments,  I  would  never  difown  what 
"  I  was  doing ;  left  I  ihould  be  thought,  not 
only  wicked  for  purfuing  what  was  wrong, 
"  but  falfe  and  cowardly  for  diffembling  it.  But 
"  I  undertook  the  care  of  the  fliews,  which 
young  Csefar  exhibited  for  the  viftory  of  his 
uncle :  this  was  an  affair  of  private,  not  of 
public  duty :  it  was  what  I  ought  to  have 
"  performed  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  my 
dead  friend  ;  and  what  I  could  not  therefore 
^'  deny  to  a  youth  of  the  greateft  hopes,  and  fo 
"  highly  worthy  of  Csefar.    But  1  go  often  alfo 
*^  to  the  Conful  Antony's  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments  :  yet  you  will  find  thofe  very  men  go 
oftner  to  aflc  and  receive  favours,  who  refle(5t 
"  upon  me  for  it,  as  difaffeded  to  my  Country. 
But  what  arrogance  is  this  ?  When  Csefar  ne- 
ver  hinder'd  me  from  vifiting  whom  I  would  ^ 
even  thofe  whom  he  did  not  care  for;  that 
"  they  who  have  deprived  me  of  him,  fhould 
attempt  by  their  cavils  to  debar  me  from  pla- 
"  cing  my  efteem  where  I  think  proper.  But 
"  I  am,  not  afraid,  that  either  the  modefty  of 
"  my  life  ihould  not  be  fufHcient  to  confute  all 
falfe  reports  of  me  for  the  future,  or  that  they, 
"  who  do  not  love  me  for  my  conftancy  to  Ca^- 
far,  would  not  chufe  to  have  their  friends  re- 

"  fembic 
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**  femble  me,  rather  than  themfelves.    For  my  A.  Urb.  709, 
"  own  part,  if  I  could  have  my  wifli,  I  v/ould    ^^off  ^* 
fpend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  quiet  at  ivj.  Anton i- 
Rhodes  :  but  if  any  accident  prevent  me,  v;ill  us.  P.  C  or- 
"  live  in  fuch  a  manner  at  Rome,  as  always  to  nelius  Do- 
"  defire  that  what  is  right  may  prevail.    I  am  ^abella. 
greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for 
giving  me  this  alTurance  of  your  fincere  and 
friendly  regard  for  me,  and  for  making  it  my 
"  duty  to  refpe6l  and  obferve  a  man,  v;hom  I 
had  efteemed  always  before  with  inclination. 
"  Take  care  of  your  health,  and  preferve  mc 
*Vin  your  affedion— [/^]," 

Antony  all  this  while  was  not  idle-,  but 
pufhed  on  his  defigns  with  great  vigor  and  ad- 
drefs  :  in  his  progrefs  through  Italy,  his  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  gather  up  Csefar's  old  foldiers  from 
the  feveral  colonies  and  quarters  in  which  they 
were  fettled  and  by  large  bribes,  and  larger 
promifes  to  attach  them  to  his  interefts,  and 
draw  great  bodies  of  them  toward  Rome  to  be 
ready  for  any  purpofe,  that  his  affairs  fliould  re- 
quire. In  the  City  likewife  he  negleded  no 
means,  which  his  Confular  authority  offered, 
how  unjuft  or  violent  foever,  of  ftrengthening 

his 


[hi]  Ep.  fam.  xi.  28.  This 
Cn,  Matius  lived  long  after- 
wards in  fuch  favour  and  fa- 
miliarity with  Auguftus,  as 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  Auguftus'j  friend. 
Yet  he  feems  to  have  decli- 
red  all  public  honors  and 
buiinefs,  and  to  have  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  an  elegant  and  pleafura- 
ble  retreat ;  employing  his 
time  and  ftudies  in  the  im- 
provements of  gardening 
and  planting,  as  well  as  ill 


refining  the  delicacy  of  a 
fplendid  and  luxurious  life, 
which  was  the  general  tafteof 
that  age.  For  he  firft  taught 
how  to  inoculate  and  propa^ 
gate  fome  of  their  curious  and 
foreign  fruits',  and  introdu- 
ced the  way  of  cutting  trees 
and  groves  into  regular 
forms :  on  which  (abjeiSts  he 
publi  filed  feveral  books, 
which  are  mentioned  by  the 
later  writers.  Vid.  Columel. 
de  re  ruft.  1.  12.  c.  44.  init. 
Plin,  Hift.  I.  I?.  2  :  15.  14. 
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^•J^^^^7°9-  his  power  ;  and  let  all  people  now  fee,  for  what 
Cok  ^*     ^"^^  provided  that  decree^  to  which  the 

M.  Anton  I-  Senate  had  confented  for  the  fake  of  peace,  of 
us.  P.  Cor-  confirming  C^far's  aSls:  for  being  the  mafter  both 
KELius  Do-  q£  Csefar'j  papers^  and  of  his  fecretary  Faberius, 
by  whofe  hand  they  were  written  [/],  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  forging  and  inferting  at  plea- 
fure  whatever  he  found  of  ufe  to  him ;  which 
he  pradtifed  without  any  referve  or  manage- 
ment felling  publicly  for  money,  whatever 
immunities  were  defired,  by  Countries,  Cities, 
Princes,  or  private  Men,  on  pretence,  that  they 
had  been  granted  hy  Cafar^  and  entered  into  his 
hooks.  This  alarmed  and  fhocked  all  honeft 
men,  who  faw  the  mifchief,  but  knew  no  reme- 
dy :  Antony  had  the  power,  and  their  own  de- 
cree had  juftified  it :  Cicero  complains  of  it 
heavily,  in  many  of  his  Letters,  and  declares  it, 
a  thoufand  times  better  to  die  than  to  fuffer  it  [»^]. 
Is  it  fo  then  ?  fays  he  ^  is  all,  that  our  Bru- 
tus  has  done,  come  to  this,  that  he  might 
live  at  laft  at  Lanuvium?  That  Trebonius 
might  fleal  away  through  private  roads  to  his 
province  ?  That  all  the  a'dts,  writings,  fay- 
ings,  promifes,  thoughts  of  Casfar  Ihould 
"  have  greater  force  now,  than  when  he  him- 
felf  was  living  ?"  All  which  he  charges  to 
that  miftake  of  the  firft  day,  in  not  fummoning 
the  Seyiate  into  the  Capitol^  where  they  might 
have  done  what  they  pleafed,  when  their  own 
party  was  uppermoft,  and  thofe  Robbers^  as  he 
calls  tliem,  difperfed  and  dejeBed  [n]. 

Amon» 

[/]  Ta  J-STcpy'/ixara  Twv  [w]  Ep.  fam,  12.  I.  Ad 

Q^y^ivyiivuii  0  Anclvi^  '^'XJ^'^i  ^    Att.  14.  9. 
Tr]v  y^ci(jL[xa,T£x  Tt?  Kx'ktu^^  Itane  vero  ?  hoc  meus 

(paCi^joK,  iq  TrcciTse.  ol  ^aSo^E-  &  tuus  Brutus  egit,  ut  Lanu- 
fpv,    App.  1.  3.  529.  v*i  effet  ?  ut  Trebonius  iti- 

neribus 
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Among  the  other  a£ts,  which  Antony  con- ^.  Urb.  709 
firmed,  on  the  pretence  of  their  being  ordered  ^'^J^'-'' 
byC^far,  he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  City  to  all  ^1^^  Anioni 
Sicily,  and  reftored  to  King  Deiotarus  all  his  for-  us.  P.  Cor 
mer  dominions,    Cicero  fpeaks  of  this  with  great  melius  Do 

indignation ;  "  O  my  Atticus,  fays  he,  the  Ides 
"  of  March  have  given  us  nothing,  but  the  joy 
of  revenging  ourfelves  on  him,  whom  we 
*'  had  reafon  to  hate      it  was  a  brave  ad:, 
but  left  imperfe6t — you  know  what  a  kind- 
"  nefs  I  have  for  the  Sicilians  %  that  I  eiieem 
*'  it  an  honor  to  be  their  Patron  :  Casfar  grant- 
cd  them  many  privileges,  which  I  did  not 
*'  diflike  ;  though  his  giving  them  the  rights  of 
Latium  was  intolerable :  yet  that  was  nothing 
*'  to  what  Antony  has  done,  who  for  a  large 
fum  of  money  has  publifhed  a  law,  prc- 
tended  to  be  made  by  the  Didator,  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  though  we  never  heard 
a  fyllable  of  it  in  his  life  time,  which  makes 
them  all  Citizens  of  Rome,    Is  not  Deiota- 
rus's  cafe  juft  the  fame  ?  He  is  worthy  indeed 
of  any  Kingdom-,  but  not  by  the  grant  of 
Fulvia:  there  are  a  thoufand  inftances  of  the 
fame  fort         When  this  laft  ad  was  hung 
up  as  ufual  in  the  Capitol^  among  the  public 
monuments  of  the  City,  the  forgery  appeared  fo 
grofs,  that  the  people,  in  the  midft  of  their  con- 
cern, could  not  help  laughing  at  it ;  knowing, 
that  Cefar  hated  no  man  fo  much  as  Deiotarus, 
But  the  bargain  was  made  in  Fulvia'j  apart- 
ments^ for  the  fum  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds^  by 
the  King's  agents  at  Rome^  without  confulting 

neribus  deviis  proficifceretar  lerent,  quam  11  ipfe  viveret  ? 

in    provinciam  ?     ut  omnia  &c.   Ad  Art.  14.  lo. 
fa^a,  fcripta,  di^la,  proaiif-       [ej  Ad  Ate,  14.  iz, 
fa,  cogitata  Casfaris  plus  va- 

VoL.  Ill,  E  Cicero, 
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A  Uib.  709.  Cicero,  or  any  other  of  their  Mailer's  friends  : 
^Cofl*^'         ^^^^       King,  it  feems,  was  beforehand  with 
M.  Antoni-  ^^^^^5  ^nd  no  fooner  heard  ofC^fars  death,  than 
us.  P.  Co  a- he  feized  upon  his  dominions  again  by  force. 
KELius  Do-  "  He  knew  it,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  an  univerfal 
LABELLA.     <c  fight,  that  what  Tyrants  had  forcibly  taken 
away,  the  true  owners  might  recover  when- 
ever  they  were  able : — he  aded  like  a  man, 
but  we  contemptibly-,  v/ho  whilfl  we  hate 
"  the  author,  yet  maintain  his  a6ls  T^]-"  By 
thefe  methods  Antony  prefently  amaffed  infinite 
fums  of  money  ;  for  tho'  at  the  time  of  C^efar's 
death  he  owed,  as  Cicero  told  him.,  al?ove  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds^,  yet  zvitbin  lefs  than  a 
fortnight,  after  it  he  had  paid  off  the  whole  debt 

There  was  another  inftance  of  his  violence, 
which  gave  ftill  greater  offence  to  the  City ;  his 
feizing  the  public  treafure^  which  Csefar  had  de- 
pofited  for  the  occafions  of  the  government,  in 
the  'T-emple  of  Opis,  amounting  to  above  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  our  money  \  befides  what  Cal- 
purnia,  Casfar's  wife^  from  his  private  treafure^ 
had  delivered  into  his  hands,  computed  at  about 
another  million.  This  was  no  extraordinary 
fum,  if  we  confider  the  vaftnefs  of  the  mine 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  the  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  J  and  that  C^far  was  of  all  men 

the 


W  Syngrapha  H.  S.  cen- 
tics  per  legates — fine  nolcra, 
fine  reliquorum  hofpitum 
Regis  fententia,  fa^la  in  gy- 
rseceo  :  quo  in  loco  plurimss 
res  venierunr,  &  veneunt — 
Rex  enim  ipfe  fua  fponte, 
ndlis  commentariis  Csfaris, 
jimul  atque  audivit  ejus  inte- 
ritum,  fuo  marte  res  fuas  re- 
cuperavit.  Sciebat  homo  fa- 
piens,  jus  Temper  hoc  fuifTe, 


ut,  qus  Tyranni  eripuifTent, 
ea  Tyrannis  interfedlis,  ii 
quibus  erepta  efTrnt,  recupe- 
rarent  —  Ille  vir  fuit,  nos 
quidem  contemnendi,  qui 
au'riorem  o^imus,  a6la  de- 
fendinius,  Phil.  2.  37- 

[^]  Tu  autem  qaadrin- 
genties  H.  S.  quod  Idibiis 
martiis  debuifti,  quonam  in 
odo  ante  Kalendas  Apriirs 
debere  delil.ti  r— -Phil.  2.  37. 
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the  moft  rapacious  in  extorting  it ;  Cicero  al-  A.  Urb.  ycg, 
luding  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  raifed,  calls 
it  a  Moody  and  deadly  treafure^  gathered  from  the  Antoni- 
fpoils  and  ruin  of  thefubjeds  y  which,  if  it  were  us.  P.  Cor- 
not  reftored,  as  it  ought  to  he,  to  the  true  owners,  melius  Do- 
might  have  been  of  great  fervice  to  the  public,  to--  label  la. 
wards  eafing  them  of  their  taxes  [r]. 

But  Antony,  who  followed  Cssfar's  max- 
ims, took  care  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf :  the  ufe 
of  it  was  to  purchafe  foldters ;  and  he  was  now 
in  condition  to  outbid  any  Competitor  :  but  the 
firft  purchafe  that  he  made  with  it,  was  of  his 
Collegue  Dolabella,  who  had  long  been  oppref- 
fed  with  the  load  of  his  debts,  and  whom,  by  a 
part  of  this  money,  and  the  promife  of  a  farther 
fhare  in  the  plunder  of  the  Empire,  he  drew  in- 
tirely  from  Cicero  and  the  Republican,  party, 
into  his  own  meafures.  This  was  an  acquifition 
worth  any  price  to  him  :  the  general  inclination 
both  of  the  City  and  the  Country  was  clearly 
againft  him:  the  Town  of  Puteoli,  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  Italy,  had  lately  chofen  the 
Two  Brutus^ s  and  Caffius  for  their  Patrons  [j], 
and  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  Leader  to  arm 
the  whole  Empire  in  thatcaufe:  Dolabella  feem- 
ed  to  be  that  very  perfon,  till  bribed^  as  Cicero 
fays,  by  force  of  money,  he  not  onely.  defer  ted,  but 
overturned  the  Republic  [/] . 

E  2  These 

[r]  Ubi  eft  fepties  millies  quod  Cafiium  &  Brutus  Pa- 

H.  S.  quod  in  tabuHs,  quce  tronos  adoptaffenc.     Phil.  2. 

funt  ad  Opis  patebat?  fane-  41. 

ftae  illius  quidem  pecuniae,  [/] -Ut ilium  oderim,  quod 
fed  tamen,  fi  iis,  quorum  e-  cum  Rempub.  me  audlore  de- 
rat,  nonredderetur,  quae  nos  fendere  csspiflec,  non  modo 
a  tributis  poffet  vindicare.  deferuerit,  emptus  pecunia, 
Phil.  2.  37,  it.  Phil.  I.  7.  it.  fed  etiam  quantum  in  ipfo 
Plutarch,  in  Ant.  fuit,  evertedt.  Ad  Att.  16. 
[j]   Vexavit   Puteolanos,  15, 
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A.  Urb.  709.  These  proceedings,  which  were  preparator- 
ry  to  the  appointed  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the 
M.  Antoni->/^/ J""^  ^^g^"  to  open  Brutus's  eyes,  and 
us.  P*  Cor-  Convince  him  of  the  miftake  of  his  pacific  mea- 
NELius  Do- fures,  and  favorable  thoughts  of  Antony  :  he 
LABEL  LA.     j^^^  x,\\txt  was  v\o  good  to  be  expedbed 

from  him,  or  from  the  Senate  itfelf,  under  his 
influence  :  and  thought  it  time  therefore,  in  con- 
cert with  Caflius,  to  require  an  explicit  account 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  expoftulate  with  him 
gently  in  the  follovving  Letter. 

Brutus   and   C  a  s  s  i  u  s    Prastors,  to 
M.  Antonius  Conful. 

"  If  we  were  not  perfuaded  of  your  fincerity 
and  good-will  to  us,   we  fhould  not  have 
written  this  to  you  j  which  out  of  the  kind 
difpofition  that  you  bear  to  us,  you  will  take 
without  doubt  in  good  part.    We  are  in- 
formed  .that  a  great  multitude  of  veteran  foU 
dters  is  already  come  to  Rome^  and  a  much 
greater  expeded  there  on  the  firft  of  June. 
If  we  could  harbour  any  fufpicion  or  fear  of 
you,  we  fhould  be  unlike  ourfelves  :  yet  fure- 
ly,   after  we  had  put  ourfelves  into  your 
"  power,  and  by  your  advice  difmifled  the 
friends,  whom  we  had  about  us  from  the 
"  great  Towns,  and  that  not  onely  by  public 
*'  Edi6l,  but  by  private  Letters,  we  deferve  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  your  defigns  ;  efpe- 
"  cially  in  an  affair  which  relates  to  ourfelves. 
"  We  beg  of  you  therefore  to  let  us  know  what 
"  your  intentions  are  with  regard  to  us.  Do 
^'  you  think  that  v/e  can  be  fafe  in  fuch  a  croud 
of  Veterans  P  Who  have  thoughts,  we  hear, 
even  of  rebuilding  the  Altar  ;  which  no  man 
"  can  defne  or  approve,  who  wiflies  our  fafety 

and 
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and  honor.     That  we  had   no  other  view  A.  Lirb.  709. 
"  from  the  firft  but  peace,  nor  fought  any  thing  ^^^'^p' 
"  elfe  but  the  public  liberty,  the  event  ^bews.  ]v^l^  ^^^'^^^^^ 
"  No  body  can  deceive  us,  but  you;  which  is  us.  P.  Cor^ 
"  not  certainly  agreeable  to  your  virtue  and  in-  nelius  Do- 
"  tegrity  :  but  no  man  elfe  has  it  in  his  power  ^^abslla. 
"  to  deceive  us.    We  trufted,  and  fhall  truft  to 
"  you  alone.    Our  friends  are  under  the  great- 
"  eft  apprehenfions  for  us  :  for  though  they  are 
"  perfuaded  of  your  integrity,  yet  they  refle6t, 
"  that  a  multitude  of  Veterans  may  fooner  be 
"  puflied  on  to  any  violence  by  others,  than 
"  reftrained  by  you.     We  defire  an  explicit 

anfwer  to  all  particulars  •,  for  it  is  filly  and 
"  trifling  to  tell  us,  that  the  \^eterans  are  called 

together,  becaufe  you  intend  to  move  the 
"  Senate  in  their  favor  in  June :  for  who  do 
"  you  think  will  hinder  it,  when  it  is  certain 
"  that  we  fhall  not  ?  No  body  ought  to  think 
"  us  too  fond  of  life,  when  nothing  can  hap- 

pen  to  us,  but  with  the  ruin  and  confufton 
"  of  all  things  [uy 

During  Cicero's  ftay  in  the  Country,  where 
he  had  a  perpetual  refort  of  his  friends  to  him, 
and  where  his  thoughts  feemed  to  be  always  em- 
ployed on  the  Republic,  yet  he  found  leifure  to 
write  feveral  of  thofe  Philofophical pieces^  which 
flill  fubfift  both  to  the  pleafure  and  benefit  of 
mankind.  For  he  now  compofed  his  'Treatife  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods^  in  three  books^  addrejfed 
to  Brutus ;  containing  the  opinions  of  all  the 
Philofophers,  who  had  ever  written  any  thing 
on  that  argument :  to  which  he  befpeaks  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  as  to  a  fubjedt  of  the  laft 
importance  which  would  inform  them  what 
they  ought  to  think  of  religion^  piety^  fan^ity^  ce- 
E  3  remonies^ 


[«]  Ep,  fam.xi.  2, 


^2  T^he  History  of  the  Life 

A.  \}rh.  :oc,remonies^  faithy  oaths ^  temples^  dzc.  fine e  all  tbefe 
Cic.  63.    cu;ere  included  in  that fingle  quejlion  of  the  Gods  fx  J. 
XT  Ant\^ni        ^^^^'^       likewife  his  difcourfe  on  Divina- 
vs  p.  Cor-  ^^"^^^      ^^-^  fGi'eknowkdge  and  prediction  of  future 
K  EL  I  us  Do-  events^  and  the  fever  al  ways  hy  which  it  was  fup- 
LABEL  LA.    pcfcd  to  he  acquired  cr  communicated  to  7nan  : 
where  he  explanes  in  two  books  whatever  could 
be  (aid  for  and  againft  the  actual  exiftence  of 
the  thing  itfelf.    Both  thefe  pieces  are  written 
in  the  way  of  dialogue  ;  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account.    "  Since  Carneades,  fays  he, 
"  has  argued  both  acutely  and  copioufly  againft 
"  Divination^  in  anfwer  to  the  Stoics^  I  am  now 
inquiring  what  judgement  we  ought  to  form 
"  concerning  it :  and  for  fear  of  giving  my  af- 
fent  rafnly  to  a  thing,  either  faife  in  itfelf,  or 
not  fuiiiciently  underftood,  I  think  it  beft  to 
"  do,  what  I  have  already  done,  m  my  three 
"  hooks  on  the  7iatu're  of  the  Gods,  weigh  and 
"  compare  diligently  all  the  arguments  with 
j::h  other  :  for  as  ralhnefs  of  affent  and  er- 
'    ;  or  is  in  all  cafes  lhameful,  fo  moft  of  all  in 
"  that,  where  we  are  to  judge  what  ftrcfs  is  to 
"  be  laid  on  aufpices,  ajid  things  of  a  divine  and 
"  religious  nature    for  the  danger  is,  left  either 
*'  by  ne.gle6iing  them,  we  involve  ourfelves  in 
"  an  impiny,  or  by  embracing  them,  in  an  old 
"  woman's  fuperftition  [j']."     He  now  alfo 
wrote  his.  piece  d?;;  the  advantages  of  old  age,  cal- 
led Cato,  from  the  chief  fpeaker  in  the  Dia- 
logue ;  he  addrefted  it  to  Atticus,  as  a  lecture 
of  common  comfort  to  them  both,  in  that. gloo- 
my fcene  of  life  on  which  they  were  entring  ^ 
halving  found  fo  vjuch  plea  fur  e,  he  fays,  in  wri- 
ting it,  that  it  not  cnely  eafed  him  of  all  the  com- 
plaints  of  age,  hut  .made  age  itfelf  even  agreeable 

and 
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md  ch earful  to  him  \%\.  He  added  foon  after  A.  Uib.  709. 
another  prefent  of  the  fame  kind  to  Atticus,  a  ^^^Jp' 
Treat  if e  cn  friendfloip  :  a  fuhjeB^  he  fays,  m.  Anto?;  1- 
Uuorthy  to  he  known  to  all^  and  peculiarly  adapted  us.  P.  Cor- 
to  the  cafe  of  their  particular  intimacy :  for  as  /nelius  1)o- 
have  already  written  of  age^  an  old  man  to  mold 
man  j  fo  now  in  the  perfon  of  a  fincere  friend^  I 
write  on  friendfhip  to  my  friend.  This  is  written 
alfo  in  Dialogue,  the  chief  fpeaker  bf  which  is 
L^lius;  who  in  a  converfation  with  his  two 
fons  in  law-,  Fannius  and  Sca^vola,  upon  the 
death  of  P.  Scipio  and  the  memorable  friend- 
fhip that  had  fubfifted  between  them,  took  oc- 
cafion,  at  their  defire,  to  explane  to  them  the 
nature  and  benefits  of  true  friendfhip.  Scasvola, 
who  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  loved  to  retail  his 
old  flories  to  his  fchoiars,  ufed  to  relate  to  them 
with  pleafure  all  the  particulars  of  this  Dia- 
logue, which  Cicero  having  committed  to  his 
memory,  drefTed  up  aftervvards  in  his  own  man- 
ner into  the  prefent  form  [i?].  Thus  this  agree- 
able book,  which  when  confidered  onely  as  an 
invention  or  effay,  is  one  of  the  mofl  entertain- 
ing pieces  in  antiquity,  muil  needs  affedt  us 
more  warmly,  when  it  is  found  at  laft  to  be  a 
Hiflory,  or  a  pidure  drawn  from  the  life,  ex- 
hibiting the  real  characters  and  fei^im.ents  of  the 
befl  and  greatefl  men  of  Rome.  He  now  alfo 
wrote  his  difcourfe  cn  Fate  \  which  was  the  fub- 

E  4  jed 

[s]  Mihi  quidetn  ita  ju-  ut  turn  ad  fencm  fenex  de 

cunda  hujus   libri  confedio  Seneclute,   fic  hoc  libro  ad 

fuit,  ut  non  modo  omnes  ab-  amicum  amicifTimus  de  ami- 

lierferit  ler.edlutis  moleftias,  citia  fcripfi — &  cum  Sc^evola 

fed  efFecerit  moilem  etiam  &  — expofuit  nobis  fermorem 

jucundum  fenedtuiem.  Cato.  Laelii  de  amicitia,  habitum 

I.  ab  illo  fecum,  &  cum  aliero 

[^]  Digna  mihi  res  turn  genero  C.  Fannio,  &c. — de 

omnium  cognitione,  turn  no-  Amicit.  I. 
lira  familiaritate  vifa  eil— fed 


The  H  I  B  T  o  -R  y  of  the  Life 

A.  Urb.  709.jecl  of  a  converfation  with  Hirtius,  in  his  Villa 
^CoiT^*  ^^^^  P^'^^oli^  where  they  fpent  feveral  days  to- 
M.  Ant'o  I-  g^l^'^^i'  ^^-^y  '  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  fi- 
u6.  P.  Co;<- nilhedabout  thefametime^^r^;//7^/;p;2(?/p/^/(?'s 
KHLio's  Do- famous  Dialogue,  called  Tim^us^  on  the  Nature, 
LAEcLLA.     and  Origin  of  the  Univerfe, 

But  he  was  employing  himfelf  alfo  upon  a 
work  of  a  different  fort,  which  had  been  long 
upon  his  hands  ;  A  Hijlory  of  his  own  times,  or 
rather  of  his  own  condu61:  j  full  of  free  and  fe- 
vere  refleflions  on  thofe,  who  had  abufed  their 
power  to  the  opprelTion  of  the  Republic,  efpe- 
clally  Csfar  and  CralTus.  This  he  calls  his 
Anecdote  \  a  work  not  to  be  publifhed,  but  to  be 
fhewn  onely  to  a  few  friends,  in  the  manner  of 
Theopompus,  an  Hiftorian,  famed  for  his  fe- 
vere  and  invedive  ftile  [^].  Atticus  was  urging 
him  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  it,  and  to  continue  it 
down  thro'  Cxfar's  gpvernm.ent :  but  he  chofe 
to  referve  this  laft  part  for  a  diftindl  hiftory,  in 
which  he  defigned  to  vindicate  at  large  thejuftice 
cf  killing  a  Tyrant.  We  meet  v/ith  feveral  hints 
of  this  defign  in  his  Letters  :  in  one  to  Atticus, 
he  fays,  \  have  not  yet  pohfhed  my  Anecdote 
to  my  mind  :  as  to  what  you  would  have  me 
"  add,  it  will  require  a  feparate  volume:  but 
believe  me,  I  could  fpeak  more  freely  and 
"  with  iefs  danger  againft  that  detefted  party, 
whilft  che  Tyrant  himfelf  was  alive,  than  now 
"  when'  he  is  dead.  For  he,  I  know  not  why, 
"  indulged  me  wonderfully  :  but  now,  whicH 
^'  way  foever  we  (lir,  we  are  called  back,  not 
f '  onely  to  C^efar's  a6ls,  but  to  his  very  thoughts. 
^'  Again  \  I  do  not  well  underftand  what  you 
would  have  me  write:  is  it,  that  the  Tyrant 
\\  was  killed  according  to  the  ftridl  laws  of  Ju- 
'      '  ■  ■  "  ftice^ 


r^]  Ad  Atr,  2.  6,    Dionyf.  Halic.  Prosem.  i. 
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"  ft'ice  ?  Of  that  I  fliall  both  fpeak  and  write  A.  Urb.  709. 

my  thoughts  fully  on  another  occafion  [r]."    Cic.  63. 
His  other  friends  alfo  feem  to  have  had  fome  no-  ^  ^-^^iroN 
tice  of  this  work  ;  for  Trehnius,  in  a  Letter  to  ^^^5'.      Cor-  . 
him  from  JtbenSy  after  reminding  him  cf  his  nelius  Do- 
promife  to  give  him  a  place  in  fome  of  his  wri-  labella. 
tings,  adds,  I  do7i9t  doubt^  but  that ^  if  you  write 
any  thing  on  the  death  of  C^far^  you  will  give  me 
not  the  leafi  jhare^  both  of  that  aEl^  and  of  your 
affection  \d\    Dion  Cafljus  fays,  that  he  deliver- 
ed this  hook  feaUd  up  to  his  fon^  with  flriEl  orders 
not  to  read  or  puhltfh  it  till  after  his  death but 
from  this  time  he  never  faw  his  fon,  and  left  the 
piece  probably  unfinifhed  ;  tho'  fome  copies  of 
it  afterwards  got  abroad,  from  which  his  com- 
mentator, Afconius,  has  quoted  feverai  particu- 
lars [e\ 

In  the  end  of  May  he  began  to  move  towards 
Rome^  in  order  to  alTift  at  the  Senate  on  the firfh 
of  June,  and  propofed  to  be  at  2" ufculum  on  the 
twenty-fixth,  of  which  he  gave  Atticus  notice. 
There  pafTed  all  the  while  a  conftant  commerce 
of  Letters  between  him  and  Brutus,  who  defired 
a  perfonal  conference  with  him  at  Lanuvium  ;  in 
which  Cicero  refolved  to  humor  him,  tho'  he 
' did 


[c]  Librum  meum  ilium 
uvix.}orov  nondum,  ut  volui, 
perpolivi.  Ilia  vero,  qu^e  tu 
cpntexi  vis,  aliud  quoddam 
feparatum  volumeri  exfpe- 
dtant.  Ego  autem,  credas 
mihi  velim,  minore  periculo 
e^fiftimo  contra  illas  nefarias 
partes  vivo  tyranno  djci  po- 
tuifTe,  quam  mortuo.  Ille 
enim  nefcio  quo  padlo  ferebat 
me  quidem  mirabiliter.  Nunc 
quacunquenos  commovimus, 
ad  Caefaris  non  modo  adla, 
yerum  etiam  cogitata  revoca- 


mur.  [Ad  Att.  14.  17.]  Sed 

parum  intelligo  quid  me  ve- 
ils fcribere — an  fic  ut  in  ty- 
rannum  jure  optimo  caefum  ? 
multa  dicentur,  multa  fcri- 
bentur  a  nobis,  fe^  alio  modo 
ac  tempore.    lb.  15.  3, 

[d'\  Namque  illud  non  du- 
bito,  quin,  fi  quid  de  interi- 
tu  Caefaris  fcribas,  non  pati- 
aris  me  minimam  partem  & 
rei  &  amoris  tui  ferre.  Ep. 
fam.  12.  16. 

[e]  Vid.  Dio.  p.  96.  it. 
Aicon.  in  Tog.  candid. 
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A.  Urb.  709,  did  not  think  it  prudent  at  that  time,  when  with- 
Cic.  63,  ^rjy  particular  ufe,  it  would  onely  give  jea- 

M  AnVoxi-  -^^^^^y  Antony.  But  the  nearer  he  came  to  the 
us*.  P.  Cop.-  City,  the  more  he  was  difcouraged  from  the 
NELius  Do-  thoughts  of  entring  it  :  he  underftood//^^^//  was 
LABELLA.  ^//^^  foUicrs  \  that.  Antony  came  thither  at- 
tended  hy  a  ftrong  body  of  them  \  that  all  his  views 
were  lent  on  war  ;  and  that  he  defigned  to  tranf^ 
fer  the 'prcvhice  of  G^\A  from  D.  Brutus  to  him- 
felf^  hy  a  vote  of  the  people  [/].  Hirtius  difTua- 
ded  his  going,  and  refolved  to  ftay  away  him* 
felf ;  Varro  fent  him  word,  that  ths  Veterans 
talked  defperateJy  againft  all  thofe  who  did  not  fa- 
zyr  them :  Grsceius  alfo  admoniflied  him,  on 
the  part  of  C.  Caflius',  to  he  upon  his  guards  for 
that  certain  armed  men  were  provided  for  fame  at- 
tempt at  Tufculum.  All  thefe  informations  de- 
termined him  at  lafl  not  to  venture  to  the  Se- 
nate j  but  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  that  City, 
where  he  had  not  onely  forifrjed,  he  fays,  with  the 
greatejl^  hut  lived  even  a  flave^  with  fome  dig- 
nity [g\  The  major  part  of.  the  Senate  follow- 
ed 


[/]  Puto  enim  nobis  La- 
nuvium  eundum,  non  fine 
niulto  fermone — Bruto  enim 
placere,  fe  a  me  conveniri. 
O  rem  cdiofam  &  inexplica- 
bilem  I  puto  me  ergo  it c rum 
— Antonii  confilia  narras  tur- 
bulenta — fed  mihi  totum  ejus 
ccnfilium  ad  bellum  fpei^^:are 
videtur,  fi  quidem  D.  Bruto 
provincia  eripitur.    Ad  Att. 

4;    .  .  , 

[rj  Hirtius  jam  m  Tufca- 
lano  eR,  mihique,  ut  abfim, 
v^hementer  actor  eft;  &  i  ie 
qui'iem  peiicu  i  caufa — Var- 
ro autem  nouer  ad  me  epiftc- 
1am  nii-fit —  in  qua  fcriptum 


erat,  veteranos  eos,  qui  reji- 
ciantur — imprcbiiTime  loqui  ; 
ut  magno  periculo  Romas  f.nt 
futuri,  qui  ab  eorum  parnbus 
diffentire  videantur.  lb.  5. 

Grsccius  ad  me  fcripfit, 
C.  CalTmm  ad  fe  fcripfiffe, 
homines  comparari,  qui  in 
Tufculanum  armaii  mitteren- 
lar — Id  quidem  mihi  non 
videbatur  ;  fed  caverdum  ta- 
men.    lb.  15.  8. 

Mihi  vero  delibrratum  eft, 
ut  nunc  quidem  eft,  abeffe  ex 
ea  urbe,  in  qua  '  non  modo 
fiorui  cum  fumma,  verum 
etiam  fervivi  cum  aliqua  digr 
nitate.    lb,  c. 
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ed  his  example.,  and  fied  out  of  the  City^  for  fear  A.  Urb.  709. 
cf  feme  violence^  leaving  the  Confuls,  with  a  few 
of  their  Creatures,  to  make  what  decrees  they      Anton  i- 
thought  fit  [hi.  us.  P.  CoR- 

This  turn  of  affairs  made  Cicero  refolve  to  nelius  Do- 
profecute  what  he  had  long  been  projedling,  his  labella, 
voyage  to  Greece,  to  fpend  a  few  months  with 
his  fan  at  Athens.    He  defpaired  of  any  good 
from  thefe  Confuls,  and  intended  to  fee  Rome 
no  more  tiil  their  fucceiTors  entered  into  office 
in  whofe  adminiftration  he  began  to  place  all  his 
hope.  He  wrote  therefore  to  Dolabella  to  pro- 
cure him  the  grant  of  aji  honorary  hieutenayicy 
and  left  Antony,  an  angry  man,  as  he  calls  him, 
ftmild  think  himfelf  flighted,  he  wrote  to  him  too 
on  the  fame  fubjed.  Dolabella  immediately  na- 
med him  for  one  of  his  own  Lieutenants,  which 
anfwered  his  purpofe  ilill  better,  for  without 
obliging  him  to  any  fervice,  or  limiting  him  to 
,any  time,  it  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  go  where- 
ever  he  pleafed  :  fo  that  be  readily  accepted  it, 
and  prepared  for  his  journey  \i\    He  heard 
in  the  mean  v;hile  from  Balbus,  that  the  Senate 
would  be  held  again  on  the  fifth  \  when  com- 
mifuons  would  be  granted  feverally  to  Brutus 
and  Caffius,  to  buy  up  corn  in  Afia  a7td  Sicily,  for 
the  life  of  the  Republic  :  and  that  it  would  he  de- 
creed alfo  at  the  fame  time,  that  Provinces  fJoould 
he  affigned  to  theyn,  with  the  other  Pr^tors,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  [k]. 

Their. 

[/>]  Kalendis  Junlis  cumin    iracundus  homo  commovere- 
Senatum,   ut  erat  conTntu-    tar — [Ad  Att.  15.  8.]  Seel 
tum,  venire  vellemu?,  meta    heus  tu, — Dolabella  me  fibi 
perterriti  repente  diltugimus.    legavit,  &c.  ib,  11. 
Philip.  2.  42.  [>^]  A  Balbo  redditse  mihi 

[i]  Etiam  fcrlpfi  ad  Anto-  litterie,  fore  Nonis  Senatum, 
nium  de  legatione,  ne,  fi  ad  ut  Brutus  in  Afia,  Cailius  in 
Polab'^llum  folum  rcripfiiTem,    Sicilia,  frumentum  emendum 
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A.  Urb.  709.     Their  'cafe  at  this  time  was  very  remark- 
^Qo^^'  '     being  wholly  new  in  Rome  to  fee  Pr^- 

M.  Anton  I-  iors  driven  out  of  the  City,  where  their  relidence 
us.  P.  Cor-  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  could  not  legally 
KELius  Do-      difbenfed  with  for  above  ten  days  in  the  year  : 
LABELLA.     y^^^  Atttotty  readily  procured  a  decree  to  abfolve 
them  from  the  laws  [/J     being  glad  to  fee 
them  in  a  fituation  fo  contemptible  \  ftript  of 
their  power,  and  fuffering  a  kind  of  exile,  and 
depending,  as  it  were,  upon  him  for  their  pro- 
tedion  :   their  friends  therefore  at  Rome  had 
been  foliciting  the  Senate  for  fome  extraordina- 
ry employment  to  be  granted  to  them,  to  cover 
the  appearance  of  a  flight,  and  the  difgrace  of 
living  in  banifhment,  when  invefted  with  one 
of  the  firllMagiftracies  of  the  Republic  \m\ 

This  was  the  ground  of  the  commilTion  juft 
mentioned  to  buy  corn ;  which  feemed  however 
to  be  below  their  chara6ler,  and  contrived  as  an 
affront  to  them  by  Antony,  who  affedled  ftill 
to  fpeak  of  them  always  with  the  greateji  re- 
fpe5i  [n].  But  their  friends  thought  any  thing 
better  for  them  than  to  fit  ftill  in  Italy  ^  where 
their  perfons  were  expofed  to  danger  from  the 
veteran  foldiers^  who  were  all  now  in  motion ; 
and  that  this  employment  would  be  a  fecurity 
to  them  for  the  prefent,  as  welj  as  an  opportu- 
nity 

&  ad  urbem  mlttendum  cura-    ttx^orsTo^ev,   'iva,  ia,<o  to  Iv  fjcsa-at 
rent.    O  rem  miferam  !  ait,    ^icirrii^a-  (ptvynv  voyiJi'Ctuno,  Ap- 
eodem  tempore  decretum  iri,    pian.  Bell.  Civ.  1.  4.  622. 
uti  is  &:  reliquis  Prastoriis  pro-    it.l.  3.  530. 
vinciae  decernantur.    lb.  9.         [n\  Frumentum  imponere 

[/]  Cur  M.  Brutus,  te  re-  —quod  munus  in  Rep.  ford i- 
ferente,  legibus  eft  folutus,  fi  dius?  [Ad  Att.  15.  x  ]  Pa- 
ab  urbe  plufquam  decern  dies  trias  liberatcres  urbe  carebant 
abfuifTet.?  Phil.  2.  13.  —  quos  tamen  ipfi  Confules 

[w]  Kai  aCro7q  ilq  ivrr^i-  &  in  concionibus  &  in  omni 
^iixv  M  ^a^5)  crira  ^poirlcrat   fermonelaudabant.  Phil.  1 ,  2. 
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nity  of  providing  for  their  future  fafety,  by  en-  A.  Urb.  709, 
abling  them  to  execute,  what  they  were  now  ^^olT^' 
meditating,  a  defign  of  feizing  fome  Provinces  antoni- 
abroad,  and  arming  themlelves  in  defence  of  the  us.  P.  Cor- 
Republic:  which  was  what  their  enemies  were  nelius  Do- 
moft  afraid  of,  and  charged  them  with  publicly,  ^abella. 
in  order  to  make  them  odious.    Cicero  in  the 
mean  time,  at  their  defire,  had  again  recom- 
mended their  interefts  to  Hirtius,  who  gave  him 
the  following  anfwer. 

"  I  wifli  that  Brutus  and  Caflius  could  be 
prevailed  with  by  you  as  eafily  to  lay  afide 
all  crafty  counfils,  as  they  can  obtain  by  you 
from  me  whatever  they  defire.    They  were 
"  leaving  //^/y,  you  fay,  when  they  wrote  to 
"  you:  whither?  or  wherefore?   do  not  let 
"  them  go,  1  befeech  you,  my  dear  Cicero  : 
nor  fuffer  the  Republic  to  be  wholly  loft 
though  overwhelmed  indeed  already  by  thefc 
rapines,  burnings,   murthers.    If  they  are 
afraid  of  any  thing,  let  them  be  upon  their 
guard ;  but  ad  nothing  offenfively  :  they 
"  will  not,  I  am  confident,  gain  a  tittle  the 
more  by  the  moft  vigorous,  than  the  molt 
pacific  meafures,  if  they  ul^::  but  caution.  The 
things  which  are  now  fcirring  cannot  laffc  • 
long ;  but  if  made  the  fubjed  of  war,  will 
acquire  prefent  ftrength  to  hurt.    Let  me 
"  know  your  opinion  of  what  may  be  expecSt- 

"  ed  from  them."  Cicero  fent  him  word, 

thai  he  would  he  anfwerahle  for  their  attempting 
nothing  defperate  5  and  was  informed  at  the  fame 
time  by  Balbus,  that  Serviiia,  Brutus's  mother, 
had  undertaken  that  they  Jlwuld  not  leave  Italy  t<?]. 

Ser- 


['  ]  Cui  refcripf]  nihil  ilios    viliam  confirmare  non  cUfcef- 
callidius  cogitarc,  idque  caa-    furos.    Ad  Ate.  15.6, 
£rmavi — Baibus  ad  me— -Ser- 
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h.  Urb.  709.     SERViLiA,  tbough  filler  to  Cato,  had  been 
^CoiT  ^*    one  of  Csfar's  Mfireffes^  and  next  to  Cleopatra, 
M.  As-  r'oNi-  ^^'^  ^^"^^^^  beloved  of  them  all  :  in  the  civil  war 
U5.  P.  Cor-  he  gave  her  feveral  rich  farms  out  of  his  Pom' 
LI  us  T>Q- peia'/i  confilcations  ;  and  is  laid  to  have  bought 
BELLA.  -  ^  fingle  jewel  for  her  at  "the  price  of  about 
5O5OO0/.  f^].    She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and 
intrigue,  in  great  credit  with  the  defarean  party\ 
and  at  this  very  time  poiTefTed  the  Eft  ate  and 
Vula  cf  Pcnthis  A'l'uUa^  cue  of  the  Confpirators^ 
which  had  been  connicated  and  granted  to  her 
by  C^efar.  Cicero  reckons  it  among  the  folacifms 
of  the  timts^  that  the  mother  of  the  Tyrant-killer 
Jhould  ho!d  the  eftate  of  one  of  her  forfs  accom* 
plices  [^] :  yet  fhe  had  fuch  a  (hare  in  all  the 
counfiis  of  Brutus,  that  it  made  Cicero  the  lefe 
inclined  to  enter  into  them,  or  to  be  concerned 
with  one  whom  he  could  not  truft :  JVhen  be  is 
infiueiiced  fo  rmuh^  fays  he,  by  his  mother's  advicey 
or  at  leaf  Irr  e'ltrcct::-^  ivhy  ^--M  I  interpofe 

At  their  defire  however  he  went  over  to 
them  at  Aut;u?Ky  to  affift  at  a  fekct  council  of 
friends,  called  to  deliberate  on  what  vras  proper 
for  them  to  do,  with  regard  to  this  new  com- 
miinon.  There  were  prefent  among  others,- 
Pavonius,  Servilia,  Portia,  Brutus ;V  'xifey  and 
his  Sifter  TertuUa,  the  wife  of  Caffius :  Brutus 
was  much  pleafed  at  his  coming,  and  after  the 
firfl:  compliments,  begged  him  to  deliver  his 

opinion 

[p]  Ante  alisE  dilexic  M.    Pontii  Xcapolitanum  a  n!at»-e 
B.ud  niatrem  Serviiiaai,  —    Tyranncttcni  polliden.  Ad 
ciii  Sexagies  H.  S,  nargsri-    Art.  i^.  21. 
lam  mercatus  eft,  Sec.  Suet.       [']  fr'atris  conGiio  cum  0- 
J.  Csf.  50.  ta:ur,  vel  etiam  precibas, 

[r]  Quin  etiam  hcc  ipfo    qu'd    me   interponana  ?  Ad 
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Opinion  to  the  company  on  the  fubjeft  of  their  A.  Urb.  709, 
meeting.  Upon  which  he  prefently  advifed,  Cic.  63. 
what  he  had  been  confidering  on  the  road,  antoni- 
"  that  Brutus  fliould  go  to  JJta,  and  under-  ^s*.  P.  Cor- 
"  take  the  affair  of  the  corn  that  the  onely  nelius  Do- 
"  thing  to  be  done  at  prefent  was  to  provide  ^^^^^^^^ 

for  their  fafety  ;  that  their  fafety  was  a  cer- 
"  tain  benefit  to  the  Republic — — here  Caf- 
"  fius  interrupted  him,  and,  with  great  fierce- 
"  nefs  in  his  looks,  protefted,  that  he  would 
"  not  go  to  Sicily^  nor  accept  as  a  favour,  what 
was  intended  as  an  affront  ;  but  would  go  to 

Achaia  Brutus  faid,  that  he  v/ould  go 

to  Rome^  if  Cicero  thought  it  proper  for 

him   but  Cicero  declared  it  impolTible 

for  him  to  be  fafe  there-  but  fuppo- 

fing,   fays  he,  that  I  could  be  fafe  :  why 
"  then,  fays  Cicero,  I  fiiould  advife  it  by  ail 
means,  as  the  bell  thing,  which  you  could 

"  do,  and  better  than  any  Province  afcer 

"  much  difcourfe  and  coniplaining  for  the  lofs 
of  their  opportunities,  for  which  CalTius  laid 
all  the  blame  en  D.  Brutus,  Cicero  faid, 
that  though  that  was  true,  yet  it  was  in  vain 
"  to  talk  of  what  was  pafl ;  and  as  the  cafe 
"  then  flood,  he  faw  nothing  left,  but  to  fol- 

"  low  his  advice  to  which  they  all  at  laft 

feemed  to  agree,  efpecially,  when  Servilia 
undertook  by  her  mediation,  to  get  the  affair 
of  the  corn  left  out  of  their  commifTion  :  and 
"  Brutus  confented,  that  the  Plays  and  Shews, 
"  with  which  he  was  to  entertain  the  City  fhort- 
"  ly  as  Prstor,  fliould  be  given  by  proxy  in 

"  his  abfence  Cicero  took  his  leave, 

"  pleafed  with  nothing  in  the  conference,  but 
''  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  his  duty: 
for  as  to  the  refl,  he  gave  all,  he  fays,  for 

loft ; 
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A.  Urb.  709. "  loft  V  found  the  veflel,  not  onely  broken^ 
Cic.  65.   «  but  fhatered  to  pieces ;  and  neither  prudence^ 
M  iSroNi  "  reafon,  or  defign  in  what  they  were  doing  : 
us*.  P.^CoR-  "     ^^^^  doubt  before,  he  had 

KELi-us  Do-  "  none  now,  but  longed  to  get  abroad  as  foon 

LABELLA.     <t  as  polTible  [5]." 

Oct  AVI  us,    upon    his  coming  to  Rome^ 
was  very  roughly  received  by  Antony;  who 
defpifing  his  age  and  want  of  experience,  was 
fo  far  from  treating  him  as  Csfar'j  heir^  or  gi- 
ving him  polTeffion  of  his  eftate,  that  he  openly 
threatned  and  thwarted  him  in  all  his  preten- 
fions,  nor  would  fuffer  him  to  he  chofen  'Tribune 
to  which  he  afpired,  with  the  fceming  favour  of 
the  people,  in  the  room  of  that  Cinna,  who 
was  killed  at  Csefar's  funeral  f/].    This  necef- 
farily  drew  the  regard  of  the  Republican  party 
towards  him  ;  and  Cicero  began  to  take  the 
more  notice  of  him  in  proportion,  as  Antony 
grew  more  and  more  formidable  :  at  prefent,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  him.    "  Odavi- 
anus,  I  perceive,  has  parts  and  fpirit,  and 
feems  to  be  affeded,  as  we  could  wifh,  to- 
wards  our  Heroes  :  but  how  far  we  may  truft 
his  age,  name,  fuccefllon,  education,  is  a 
"  matter  of  great  deliberation  :  his  Father  in 
"  law,  who  came  to  fee  me  at  Afiura^  thinks 
not  at  all.    He  muft  be  cherilhed  however, 
if  for  nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  di- 
itance  from  Antony.    Marcellus  a6ls  nobly, 
"  if  he  inftills  into  him  a  good  difpofition  to- 
wards  our  friends :  he  Teemed  to  be  much  in- 

"  fluenced 

[j]  Ad  A^f.  15.  II,  12.       verfante  conatibus   fuis  M. 

[/]  In  locum  Tribuni  pL  Antonio  Confule  —  Sueton. 
forte  dcmorcui  candidatum  Auguft.  x,  Dio.  272.  App. 
peticoreni  le  ofiendit — red  ad-  506, 
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fluenced  by  him,  but  to  have  no  confidence  A.  Urb.  709. 
in  Panfa  and  Hirtius  :  his  natural  difpofition  ^'q^^^' 
is  good,  if  it  does  but  hold  ^         M.  Ant'on-i- 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  affairs,  with  which  his  us.  P.  Cor- 
mind,  as  he  complains,  was  much  diftrat'^led,  melius  Do- 
be  purfued  his  literary  fludies  with  his  ufual  ar- 
dor ;  and  to  avoid  the  great  refort  of  company^ 
which  interrupted  him,  at  his  houfe  near  Baiae, 
he  removed  to  his  Pompeian  Villa^  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Naples,  Here  he  began  his  hook  of  offices^ 
for  the  ufe  and  inftru6lion  of  his  fon,  defignedy 
he  fays,  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  excurjion :  he  com- 
pofed  alfo  an  Oration^  adapted  to  the  (late  of 
the  times,  and;  fen t  it  to  Atticus,  to  be  fuppreffed 
or  puhlifloed  at  his  difcretion  \  promifing  him 
withal  to  finifli  and  fend  him  in  a  fhort  time  his 
fecret  Hiflory  or  Anecdote^  in  the  manner  of  Hera- 
elides^  to  be  kept  clofe  in  his  Cabinet  [^x]. 

Before  he  could  leave  Italy^  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Tufculum^  to  fettle  his  private  af- 
fairs, and  provide  his  equipage ;  and  wrote  to 
Dolabella,  to  give  orders  for  the  mules  and  other 
neceffaries^  which  the  government  ufed  to  fur- 
nifti  to  thofe  who  went  abroad  with  a  public  cha- 
racter [  j].  Here  Atticus  and  he  took  leave  of 
each  other,  with  all  pofTible  marks  of  the  moft 
fincereand  tender  affedlion.    The  unfettled  con- 

\u\  Ad  Att.  15.  12.  quidquam  pulchrius,  fed  in- 

[»]  Nos  hie  (piXoa-o(p^[Mvix,  terpellatores  illic  minus  mor 

(quid  enim  aliud)  ?  &  ra  -gte^*  lefti — 

78  KccOmoPr'^  magnifice   ex-       Orationem  tibi  miii.  Ejus 

TpVicamas, 'oy^ocipav^i^svqutCi-  cullodiendae    &  proferendae 

ceroni ;   qua  de  re  enim  po-  arbitrium  tuum — jam  probo* 

tius  pater  filio  ?  Deinde  alia.  'B^axXei^iov,    przefertim  cum 

Quid  quires  ?  Extabit  opera  tu  tantopere  deledtere — eni- 

peregrinationis  hujus. — Ego  tar  igitar — Ad  Att.  15.  13. 

autem  in  Pompeianum  pro-  it,  14. 
perabam,  non  q  iod  hoc  loco       [y  ]  lb.  18. 
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A.Urb.  709.  diclon  of  the  times,  and  the  uncertainty  whea, 
Cic.  63.    or  in  what  circumiVances  they  fliould  meet  again, 
M  Antoni  ^^^^^^  feveral  melancholy  reflexions  in  them 
ysVp.  Cor-  both,  which,  as  foon  as  they  parted,  drew  many 
NEL  ius  Vio- tears  from  Atticus^  of  which  he  gave  Cicero  an 
LABEL  LA,    accouHt  in  his  next  letter,  with  a  promife  to 
follow  him  into  Greece :  Cicero  anfwered  him 
with  equal  tendernefs    "  it  moved  me,  fays  he, 
to  hear  of  the  tears  which  you  fhed  after  you 
f  left  me :  had  you  done  it  in  my  prefence,  I 
"  fliould  have  dropt  perhaps  all  thoughts  of  my 
journey.     That  part  however  pleafes  me, 
*'  where  you  comfort  yourfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  our  meeting  again  fliortly  :  which  expe- 
dation  indeed  is  what  chiefly  fupports  me  : 
f  I  will  write  to  you  perpetually  ;  give  you  an 
^'  account  of  every  thing  which  relates  to  Bru- 
tus     fend  you  very  Ihortly  my  Treatife  on 
f  Glory  'y  and  flnifii  for  you  the  other  work,  to 
^'  be  lock'd  up  with  your  treafure,  &'c.  [2]" 

These 


[z]  Te,  ut  a  me  difcelTe- 
ras,  lacrymafie,  molefte  fere- 
bam.  Qucd  i\  me  pr^ftnte 
feciiTes,  confilium  totius  iti- 
neris  fox'-tafTe  mutaiTem.  Sed 
illud  praeclare,  quod  te  con- 
folata  eft  foes  brevi  tempore 
congrediendi  :  quae  quidem 
exipedtauo  me  maxime  fu- 
ftentst.  Me;?  libi  litterse 
jion  deerunt,  De  Bruto  fcri- 
bjm  ad  te  omnia  Librum 
tibi  celeriter  mittam  dc  g/o- 
f  ia.  Kxcudam  aliquid  'Hso.- 
sthiilkA'^  quod  lateat  in  the- 
iauris  tujs.    lb.  27, 

iV.  B.  the  Treatife  here 
mentioned  c-t  Glory,  which 
he  fem  fpon  after  to  Attic  us. 


and  publifhed  in  two  books, 
was  adlually  preferved,  and 
fubfi/ling,  Jong  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  yet  hap- 
pened to  perifli  unhappily  for 
want  of  being  produced  into 
public  light,  by  the  help  of 
that  admirable  art — Raimun^ 
dus  Super ar.tius  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  it  to  Fttrarch,  who, 
as  he  tells  the  fiory  in  one  of 
his  epillles,  lent  it  to  his 
Schoolmafter,  who,  being 
old  and  poor,  pawned  it  for 
the  relief  of  his  neceffities 
into  fome  unknown  hand, 
whence  Petrarch  could  never 
recover  it,  upon  the  old 
man's  death.  About  two 
centuries 
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These  little  paffages  from  familiar  Letters,  A.  Urb.  709. 
illuftrate  more  effedually  the  real  charadlers  of  ^q'^^^' 
men,  than  any  of  their  more  fpecious  and  pub- jyf^  Antoni- 
lic  adls.    It  is  commonly  thought  the  part  of  a  us*  P.  Cor- 
ftatefman,  to  diveft  himfelf  of  everything  na-NELius  Do- 
tural,  and  baniflh  every  paflion  that  does  not 
ferve  his  interell  or  ambition  :  but  here  we  fee 
a  quite  different  charader,  one  of  the  greateft 
ftatefmen  of  the  world  cherifliing  and  cultiva- 
ting in  himfelf  the  fofc  and  focial  affedions  of 
love  and  friendfhip  ;  as  knowing  them  to  be  de- 
figned  equally  by  nature  for  the  comfort  as  well 
of  public  as  private  life. 

Atticus  likewife,  whofe  philofophy  v/as  as 
incompatible  as  ambition  with  all  afFe6lions  that 
did  not  terminate  in  himfelf,  was  frequently 
drawn  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  nature  to  corredt 
the  vicioufnefs  of  his  principle.  He  had  often 
reproved  Cicero  for  an  excefs  of  love  to  his 
daughter  TuUia,  yet  he  no  fooner  got  a  little 
Attica  of  his  own,  than  he  began  to  difcover  the 
fame  fondnefs ;  which  gave  Cicero  occafion  to 
repay  his  raillery  with  great  politenefs.       I  re- 

F  2  joice. 


centilries  after,  it  appeared 
to  have  been  in  the  pofTclTion 
of  Bernurdus  'Jufiinianus^ 
and  was  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue  of  his  books ; 
which  he  bequeathed  to  a 
Monaftery  of  Nuns ;  but 
when  it  could  not  be  found 
in  that  monaftery  after  the 
Hiideft  fearch,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  that  Petrus 
Alcyoiiius,  who  was  Phy- 
fician  to  that  Houfe,  and  had 
the  free  ufe  of  the  library, 
had  fiolen  it ;  and  after  tran- 
fcribing  as  much  of  it  as  he 


could,  into  his  own  wri- 
tings, had  deftroyed  the  ori- 
ginal for  fear  of  a  difcovery  ; 
it  being  obferved  by  the  Cri- 
tics, that  in  his  book  de  Ex- 
ilio,  there  were  many  bright 
paffages,  not  well  connected 
with  the  reft  of  the  work, 
which  feemed  to  bs  above 
his  taft  and  genius.  Vid. 
Petrarch.  Epift.  1.  15.  1.  Rer, 
Senilium.  Paull.  Manut.  Not. 
Ad  Att.  15.  27.  Bayle  Did. 
in  Alcionius.  Menagiana. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  86. 
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A,  Urb.  709.  «  joice,  fays  he,  to  perceive  that  you  take  fo 
^       '     "  "^^^^  delight  in  your  little  girl.    I  love  her 
M.  An  TON  I-  "  already  myfelf,  and  know  her  to  be  amiable, 
vs.  P.  Cor-  "  tho'  I  have  never  feen  her.    Adieu  then  to 
KHMLs  Do- u  p^jro^  and  all  your  Epicurean  School."  In 
^.ABELLA,     ?,nother  Letter  i  "I  am  mightily  pleafed  with 
*'  the  fondnefs  that  you  exprefs  for  your  little 
daughter-,  and  to  fee  you  feel  at  laft,  that 
the  love  of  our  children  does  not  flow  from 
habit  or  falhion,  but  from  nature  :  for  if  that 
be  not  fo,  there  can  be  no  natural  conjun6lion 
between  one  man  and  another,  without  which 
"  all  fociety  mud  neceffarily  be  dilToIved  [^j." 

There  was  now  great  expectation  of  the 
jhe'-dos  and  plays  which  Brutus,  as  Praetor  of  the 
City,  was  going  to  exhibit,  according  to  an- 
nual cuftom,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  on  the  third  of 
July  ;  and  all  people  were  attentive  and  impa- 
tient to  fee  in  what  manner  they  would  be  recei- 
ved.   Brutus  wrote  to  Cicero,  to  beg,  that  he 
would  grace  them  with  his  prefence:  but  Cicero 
thought  the  requeft  abfurd,  nor  at  all  agreeable 
to  Brutus's  ufual  prudence.    His  anfwer  was, 
^'  that  he  was  got  too  far  upon  his  journey  to 
"  have  it  now  in  his  power  j  and  that  it  would 
be  very  improper  for  him,  .who  had  not  been 
in  Rome  fmce  it  was  filled  with  foldiers,  not 
^'  fo  much  out  of  regard  to  his  danger,  as  his 
dignity,  to  run  thither  on  a  fudden  to  fee 
plays:  that  in  fuch  times  as  thefe,  though  it 
*'  was  reputable  for  thofe  to  give  plays,  whofe 
office  required  it,  yet  for  his  feeing  them,  as 

^'  it 


[a]  Filiolam  tibijamRo- 
|nae  jucupdam  efTe  gaudeo; 
pamqae,  quam  nunquam  vi- 
4i|  fajnei)  &  amo,  &  amabi- 


lem  efFe  certo  fcio.  Etiam 
atque  etiam  valete  Patron  & 
tui  cordifcipuli.  Ad  Act,  5. 
19. — it.  7.  20. 
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"  it  was  not  neceflary,  fo  neither  would  it  be     Urb.  709. 

"  thought  decent  [b]"    He  was  heartily  ^^^^'^p^ 

follicitous  however,  that  they  might  meet  with  jyj^  ^^^oj^,^ 
all  imaginable  encouragement,  and  charged  At-  us.  P.  Cor- 
ticus  to  fend  him  a  particular  account  of  what  nelius  Do- 
pafled  on  each  day  from  their  firft  opening.  labella. 

The  fuccefs  of  them  anfwered  all  their 
hopes,  for  they  were  received  with  an  incredible 
applaufe  by  all  ranks,  though  Antony's  brother 
-CaiuSy  as  the  next  Prstor  in  office,  prefided  at 
them  :  one  of  the  plays  was  Tereus^  a  T ragedy  of 
Accius ;  which  having  many  ftrokes  in  it  on  the 
charadlers  and  ads  of  Tyrants,  was  infinitely 
clapped  by  the  people.  Atticus  performed  his 
part  to  Cicero,  and  lent  him  a  pundlual  account 
of  what  paffed  every  day  which  he  conflantly 
communicated  to  Brutus,  who  was  now  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  in  Nefts,  a  little  Ifle  on  the 
Campanian  Ihore,  the  feat  of  young  Lucullus^ 
In  his  anfwer  to  Atticus,  "  your  Letters,  fays 

he,  were  very  acceptable  to  Brutus  :  I  fpenc 
"  feveral  hours  with  him,  foon  after  I  received 
*'  them  i  he  feemed  to  be  delighted  with  the 
"  account  of  Tereus-,   and  thought  himfelf 

more  obliged  to  the  Poet  Accius,  who  made 
*'  it,  than  to  the  Pr^tor  Antony,  who  prefi- 

ded  at  it.    But  the  more  joy  you  fend  us  of 

this  fort,  the  more  indignation  it  gives  me, 
F  3  "to 

[h]  In  quibas  unum  ali-  quam  dignitatis,   fubito  ad 

cnum  fumma  fua  prudentia,  lados  venire.  Tali  enim  tern-  ■ 

id  eft  illud,  ut  fpeftem  ludos  pore  ludos  facere  illi  hone- 

fuos,    Refcripfi  fci  icet,  pri-  ftum  eft,  cui    necelTe  eft  : 

mum  me  jam  profe6lum,  ut  fpedlare  mihi,  ut  non  eft  ne- 

non  integrum  fit.    Dein  aro-  cefTe,  iic  ne  honeftum  qui- 

ww'raToy  efle,  me,  qui  Romam  dem  eft.    Equidem  illos  ce- 

O-nnino  poft  li^ec  arma  non  lebrari,  &  efl'e  quam  gratifli- 

acceHerim,  neque  id  tam  pe-  mos  mirabiliter  cupio  — Ad 

liculi    mei   «aufa    fecerim,  Att,  15.  26. 


i 
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A.  Urb.  709.     to  fee  .the  Roman  people  employ  their  hands 
^Coff^*  clapping  plays,  not  in  defending  the  Re- 

M.  Anton i- public.  This  perhaps  may  provoke  our  ene- 
us.  P. Cor-''  mies  to  difcover  themfelves  before  they  in- 
NELius  Do-  "  tended  it  yet  if  they  be  mortified,  \  care 
"  not  by  what  means  [^]."  In  a  fpeech  made 
afterwards  to  the  Senate,  he  urges  this  judgment 
of  the  City,  as  a  proper  lelTon  to  Antony,  to 
teach  him  the  way  to  glory.  O  hapfy  Brutus^ 
fays  he,  who  when  driven  from  Rome  hy  force  of 
arrns^  refided  fiill  in  the  hearts  and  bowels  of  his 
Citizens^  who  made  themfelves  amends  for  the  ah- 
fence  of  their  deliverer^  by  their  perpetual  applau- 
fes  and  acclamations  [<ij. 

But  there  was  one  thing,  which  thro*  the 
inadvertency  of  Brutus's  managers,  or  the  con- 
trivance of  the  Prastor  Antony,  gave  Brutus 
fome  uneafmefs  \  that  in  the  Edi5l  for  procla- 
ming  his  fhews,  the  months  inftead  of  Quintilis, 
was  filed  July,  by  it's  new  name,  lately  given 
to  it  in  honor  of  Caefar  :  for  it  raifed  great  fpe- 
culation,  and  was  thought  ftrange,  that  Brutus 
by  Edidt,  fhould  acknowledge  and  confirm  an 

aft, 

[f]  Bruto  tuae  litterae  gra-  tern  fuam.  Sed  tamen  dum 
tse  erant.  Fui  enim  apud  modo  doleant  aliquid,  dole- 
ilium  multas  horas  in  Nefide,  ant  quodlibet.  Ad  Att.  16.  2. 
cum  pauUo  ante  tuas  litteras  [^]  Quid  ?  Apollinarium 
accepiflem.  Delcftari  mihi  ludoram  plaufus,  vel  tefti- 
Tereo  videbatur  ;  &■  habere  monia  potius,  &  judicia  po- 
majorem  Accio,  quam  An-  puli  Romani  parum  magna 
tonio,.  gratiam.  Mihi  autem  videbantur  ?  O  beatos  illos, 
quo  Isetiora  funt,  eo  plus  fto-  qui  cum  adefTe  ipfis  propter 
machi  &  niolefti^e  eft,  popu-  vim  armorum  non  licebat, 
lum  Romanum  manus  fuas,  aderant  tamen,  &  in  medul- 
ron  in  defendenda  Repub.  lis  popali  Romani  ac  vifceri- 
fed  in  plaudendo  confumere.  bus  h^rebant  !  nifi  forte  A.c- 
Mihi  quidem  videntur.  ifto-  cio  tum  plaudi — &  non  Bru- 
rurn  animi  incendi  etiam  ad  to  puCabatis,  &c,  Phil.  i.  15. 
reprserentandam  improbita- 
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a6l,  contrived  to  perpetuate  the  honor  of  Ty-     ^^i^'^  7^9* 
ranny.    This  little  circumlrance  greatly  diiliirb-  ^^.^r^' 
ed  him,  imagining,  that  it  would  be  refleded  jyj  ^s'voy.^^ 
upon  as  a  mean  condefcenfion;  and  finceit  could  us.  P;  Cok^ 
not  be  remedied  as  to  the  plays,  he  relblved  to  ^E!.!L^s  Do^ 
corredl  it  for  the  reft  of  the  fliews    and  gave  i^-^^eli  a; 
immediate  orders,  that  the  huntings  of  the  wild 
heafis^  which  were  to  follow^  ftoould  he  proclamed 
for  the  thirteenth  of  Quintilis  [f]. 

While  Cicero  continued  in  thefe  parts,  he 
fpent  thegreateft  fhare  of  his  time  with  Brutus  ; 
and  as  they  were  one  day  together,  L.  Libo 
came  to  them,  with  Letters  juft  received  from 
young  S.  Pompey,  his  fon  in  law,  with  propo- 
fals  of  an  accommodation,  addrefied  to  the  Con- 
fuls,  on  which  he  defired  their  opinion.  Cicero 
thought  them  drawn  with  great  gravity  and 
propriety  of  expreffion,  excepting  a  l<ew  inaccu- 
racies, and  advifed  only  to  change  the  addrefs  5 
and  inftead  of  the  Confuls^  to  whom  alone  they  were 
dire^ed^  to  add  the  other  Magifirates^  with  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  lejt  the  Confuls  fhould 
fupprefs  them^   as  belonging  only  to  themfelves. 
Thefe  Letters  brought  in  fubftance,  "  that  Pom-  » 
pey  was  now  mafter  of  feven  Legions  j  that 
as  he  had  juft  ftormed  a  Town  called  Borea^ 
*^  he  receiv'd  the  news  of  Caefar's  death  which 
caufed  a  wonderful  joy,  and  change  of  affairs 
*'  thro'  the  province  of  Spain^  and  a  concourfe 
of  people  to  him  from  all  parts.    The  fum 
of  his  demands  was,  that  all  who  had  the  com- 
mand  of  armies  fhould  difmifs  them  ;  but  to 
F  4  "  Libo 

[e]  Quam  ille  doluit  de  etiam,   qus   poftridie  ludos 

Nonis    Juliis!   mirifice    eft  Apollinares  fu/jra  c'i,  pro- 

conturbatus.  Itaque  fefe  fcrip*  fcriberent,  iii  Id.  Quintil, 

lurum  aiebat,  ut  venationem  —Ad  Att«  16.  4* 
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A.  Urb.  709. Libo  he  fignified,  that  nnlefs  his  Father's 
^Coir"^*    "  ^^^^^         Houfe  at  Ro7ne^  which  Antony 
M.  An  TOM-  "        poflefied,  were  reftored  to  him,  he  would 
vi  V,  Cor.  "  agree  to  nothing  [/J." 
NELius  Do-     This  overture  from  Pompey  was  procured 
LABELLA.     chiefly  by  the  management  of  Lepidus  [g]  : 
who  having  the  Province  of  Spain  afTigned  to 
him,  where  Pompey  was  very  ftrong,  had  no 
mind  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  Rome^  and  drawn  off  from  attending  to  the 
main  point  in  view,  the  event  of  affairs  in  Italy : 
for  which  purpofe,  on  pretence  of  the  public 
quiet,  he  made  the  offer  of  a  treaty  on  hono- 
rable terms  to  Pompey,  and  "  that,  on  condi- 
*'  tion  of  laying  down  his  arms,  and  quitting 
"  the  Province,  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  all  his 
eftates  and  honors,  and  have  the  command 
"  of  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome^  in  the 
*'  fame  manner  as  his  Father  had  it  before  him  : 
all  which  was  propofed  and  recommended  to 
*'  the  Senate  by  Antony  himfelf  [/:?]."  Where 
to  preferve  a  due  refpedt  to  Csfar's  A^s^  by 
which  Pompey's  eftates  had  been  confifcated,  it 
was  decreed,  that  the  fame  fum^  for  which  they 
bad  been  foldy  Jhould  be  given  to  him  by  the  public^ 
to  enable  him  to  purchafe  them  again :  This  a- 
mounted  to  above  five  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money ^  exclujive  of  his  Jewels^  Plate^  and  furni- 
ture ;  which  being  wholly  embezzled^  he  was  con- 
tent to  lofe  [/].    On  thefe  terms,  ratified  by  the 

authority 

{/]  Ibid.  defendimus,  Pompeio  fua  do- 

[g]  Philip.  5,  13,  14,  &c.  mus  patebit,  camque  non 
it.  Piii),  13.  4,  5,  Sec,  minoris,  quam  Antunius  e- 

[^]  App.  p.  528.     Dio    mit,  redimet  decreviftis 

1.45,  275,  tantam  pecuniam  Pompeio, 

[/■]  Salvis  enim  a£lis  Cae-  quantum  ex  bonis  patriis  in 
fans,  quae  concordiae  caufa    praeds  dilfipatione  inimicu* 

viflor 
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authority  of  the  Senate,  Pompey  usually  quitted  A.  Urb.  709. 
Spain,  and  came  to  Marleilles.    The  project  was 
wifely  concerted  by  Lepidus  and  Antony  ;  for  ^ntoni- 
while  it  carried  a  fliew  of  moderation,  and  difpo-  us.  P.  Cor- 
fition  to  peace,  it  difarmed  a  defperate  enemy,  nelius  Do- 
who  was  in  condition  to  give  a  great  obftrudion  labella. 
to  their  defigns,  and  diverfion  to  their  arms,  at 
a  time  when  the  neceflity  of  their  interefts  requi- 
red their  prefence,  and  whole  attention  at  home, 
to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  their  power  in  the 
heart  and  center  of  the  Empire. 

There  happened  an  incident  at  this  time 
of  a  domeftic  kind,  which  gave  fome  pleafure 
both  to  Cicero  and  Atticus ;  the  unexpected 
converfion  of  their  Nephew  Quintus.  He  had 
long  ago  deferted  his  Father  and  Uncle,  and  at- 
tached himfelf  wholly  to  Caefar,  who  fupplied 
him  liberally  with  money  :  On  Caefar's  death  he 
adhered  ftill  to  the  fame  caufe,  and  was  in  the 
utmoft  confidence  with  Antony  \  and,  as  Atti- 
cus calls  him,  his  right  hand[k']  ;  or  the  mini- 
fter  of  all  his  projects  in  the  City  but  upon 
fome  late  difguft,  he  began  to  make  overtures 
to  his  friends,  of  coming  over  to  Brutus,  pre- 
tending to  have  conceived  an  abhorrence  of 
Antony's  defigns ;  and  fignifying  to  his  Father, 
that  Antony  would  have  engaged  him  to  feize  fome 
ftrong  poft  in  the  City^  and  declare  him  Dictator ^ 
and  upon  his  refufaly  was  become  his  enemy  [I], 

The 

viflor  redegiflet  —  nam  ar-  atur  a  vobis  Cn.  Pompeii  li- 
gentum,  veltrem,  fupellecti-  lius  in  patrimonio  luo  collo- 
lem,  vinum  amittet  aecjuo  a-  catus.  Ph<lip.  13.  ij. 
nimo,  quae  ille  helluo  dilfi-  [kl  Quintus  (ilius,  ut  fcri- 
pavit — at^ue  illud  fepties  bis,  Antonii  eil  dextella, 
;niiHes,  quod  adolefcenti.  Ad  Act.  14.  20, 
Patres  confcripti,  fpopondi-  [/]  Quintus  pater  exaltal 
flis,  ita  defcribetur,  ut  vide-    l«tiua,    Scupftt  cniii  filius. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  The  Father,  overjoyed  at  this  change,  carried 
^Coff  ^*    his  fon  to  Cicero,  to  perfuade  him  of  his  fince- 
M.  Antoni-  ^^o       intercefllon  aifo  with  Atti- 

us.  P.  Cor-  cus,  to  be  reconciled  to  him :  but  Cicero,  who 
NELius  Do-  knew  the  ficklenefs  and  perfidy  of  the  youth, 
lABELLA.  g^^g  YittXt  credit  to  him  ;  taking  the  whole  for 
a  contrivance  onely  to  draw  money  from  them ; 
yet  in  compliance  with  their  requeft,  he  wrote 
what  they  defired  to  Atticus  j  but  fent  him  ano- 
ther Letter  at  the  fame  time  with  is  real  thoughts 
on  the  matter. 

*'  Our  Nephew  Quintus,   fays  he,  promi- 
fes  to  be  a  very  Cato.    Both  his  Father  and 
he  having  been  prefTing  me,  that  I  would  un- 
dertake  for  him  to  you     yet  fo,  that  you 
fhould  not  believe  him,  till  you  yourfelf  had 
*'  feen  the  effeds  of  it.  I  fliall  give  him  there- 
fore  fuch  a  Letter  to  you  as  he  would  have  \ 
**  but  let  it  not  move  you,  for  I  have  written 
this,  left  you  fhould  imagine  that  I  am  mo- 
*'  ved  myfelf.    The  Gods  grant  that  he  may 
perform  what  he  promifes ;  for  it  will  be  a 
common  joy  to  us  all.    I  will  fay  nothing 
more  of  it  at  prefent,  (^c,  [mj* 
But  young  Quintus  got  the  better  at  laft 
of  all  Cicero's  fufpicions ;  and  after  fpending  fe- 

veral 


fc  idclrco  profugere  ad  Bru- 
tum  voluifle,  quod  cum  fibi 
negoiium  daret  Antonius,  ut 
eum  Didatorem  efficeret, 
prsefidium  occuparet,  id  re- 
cufafTet;  recufalTe  autem  fc, 
ne  patris  animum  offenderit  ; 
ex  eo  fibi  ilium  hoftem. — 
Ad  Att.  15.  21. 

[m]  Quintus  filius  mihi 
poUicetur  le  Catonem.  Egit 
autem  &  Pater  Sc  Filius,  ut 


tlbi  fponderem:  fed  ita,  ut 
turn  crederes,  cum  ipfe  cog- 
nofces.  Huic  ego  litteras 
ipfius  arbitratu  dabo.  Eae  ne 
te  moverint ;  has  fcripfi  in 
cam  partem,  ne  me  motum 
pucares,  Dii  taxint,  ut  fa- 
ciat  ea,  quae  promittit.  Com- 
mune enim  gaudium.  Sed 
ego  nihil  dico  amplius.  Ad 
Att.  16.  I, 
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veral  days  with  him,  convinced  him  by  his  A.  Urb.  709, 
whole  behaviour  and  converfation,  that  he  was    C c  63. 
in  earneft:  fo  that  he  not  onely  recommended  Antoni- 
him  very  afFedlionately  to  Atticus,  but  prefent-  ^s*.  P.  Cor- 
ed  him  alfo  to  Brutus,  to  make  the  offer  of  his  nelius  Do- 
fervice  to  him  in  perfon  :  "  If  he  had  not  whol-  label  la. 
"  ly  perfuaded  me,  fays  he,  that  what  I  am 
"  faying  of  him  is  certainly  true,  I  fhould  not 
"  have  done  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  :  for 
"  I  carried  the  youth  with  me  to  Brutus,  who 
was  ib  well  fatisfied  with  him,  that  he  gave 
him  full  credit,  without  fuffering  me  to  be 
"  his  fponfor  :   in  commending  him,  he  men- 
tioned  you  in  the  kindeft  manner,  and  at 
parting,  embraced  and  kiffed  him.  Where- 
fore,  tho*  there  is  reafon  rather  to  congratu^ 
*'  late,  than  to  entreat  you,  yet  I  beg,  that 
"  whatever  he  may  have  done  hitherto,  thro* 
the  weaknefs  of  age,  with  more  levity  than 
became  him,  you  would  believe  it  all  to  be 
"  now  over,  [«]" 

QuiNTUs  kept  his  word  with  them  ;  and 
to  give  proof  of  his  zeal  and  fincerity,  was  fo 
hardy,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  to  under- 
take to  accufe  Antony  to  the  people^  for  flvjidering 
the  'Temple  of  Opis  \o\  Bux  this  accident  of 
changing  his  party,  which  gave  fo  much  joy  ac 
prefent  to  the  whole  family,  tho'  owing  rather 

to 

[«]  Quod  nifi  fidem  mihi  Eumque  laudans  amiciffime 
feciiTct,  judicaflemque  hoc  tui  mentionem  fecerit.  Com- 
quod  dico  firmum  fore,  non  plexus,  ofculatufque  dimife- 
fecifTem  id,  quod  didurus  ric.  Ad  Act.  i6.  5. 
fum.  Duxi  enim  mecum  a-  [0]  Quintus  fcribit,  fe  ex 
dolefcentem  ad  Brutum  :  fic  Nonis  iis,  quibijs  nos  magna 
ei  probatum  eft,  quod  ad  te  geffimus,  4^dem  Opis  expli- 
fcribo,  ut  ipfe  crediberit,  me  caturum,  idque  ad  populum. 
fponforem  accipere  nolueric,    Jbid.  14. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  to  a  giddinefs  of  temper,  than  any  good  prin- 
^off^^'  ciple,  proved  fatal  not  long  after  both  to  the 
M.  An'toni-  young  man  and  his  Father  \  as  it  feems  to  have 
^^s.  P.  Cor-  been  the  moft  probable  caufe  of  their  being  pro- 
NELius  Do- fcribed  and  murthered  the  year  following,  by 
LABELLA.     jf^^ntotty's  order,  together  with  Cicero  himfelf. 

Cicero  was  now  ready  for  his  voyage  ; 
and  had  provided  three  little  Tatchs  or  Galleys 
to  tranfport  himfelf  and  his  attendants  :  but  as 
there  was  a  report  of  Legions  arriving  daily 
from  abroad,  and  of  Pirates  alfo  at  fea,  he 
thought  it  would  be  fafer  to  fail  in  company 
with  Brutus  and  Caflius,  who  had  drawn  toge- 
ther a  fleet  of  good  force,  which  now  lay  upon 
the  coaft  [p].  He  gave  fever al  hints  of  this  de- 
fign  to  Brutus,  who  received  it  more  coldly  than 
he  expe6ted  he  feemed  uncertain  and  irrefo- 
lute  about  the  time  of  his  own  going.  He  re- 
/  folved  therefore  to  embark  without  farther  de- 
lay, though  in  fome  perplexity  to  the  laft,  about 
the  expediency  of  the  voyage,  and  jealous  of  it's 
being  cenfured,  as  a  defertion  of  his  country  : 
but  Atticus  kept  up  his  Spirits,  by  alTuring  him 
conftantly  in  his  Letters,  that  all  people  approved 
it  at  Rome,  provided  that  he  kept  his  word^  of 
returning  by  the  firjl  of  the  new  year  [^.] 

He 

[/)]  Legiones  enlm  advcn-  perinc?e  atque  ego  putaram, 
tare  dicuntur.  Hasc  autem  ampere  vilus  efl — [ib,  5.] 
navigaiio  habet  quafdam  fu-  Confilium  meum  quod  ais 
fpiciones  periculi.  Itaque  quoiidiis  magis  laudari,  non 
conftiiuebam  uti  o^o7r^o^£t.  molelle  fero;  expeftabamque, 
Paratiorem  offendi  Brutum,  fi  quid  ad  me  fcriberes.  Ego 
quamaudiebam. — NamCafiii  enim  in  varios  fermcnes  in- 
claflem,  quas  plane  bell  a  eft,  cidebam.  Quin  etiam  idcirco 
non  numero  ultra  frecrum.  trahebam,  ut  quam  diutiflime 
lb,  16.  4.  integrum  efTet.    [ib.  2.  it. 

[q]  Brjito  cum  fepe  ii  je-  Ep.  fam.  xi.  29.]  Scribis  c- 
cifTem    de    o/^ottAoU,    non    nim  in  coelura  ferri  profefti- 

onem 
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He  failed  flov/ly  along  the  coaft  towards  A.  Urb.  709* 
Rbegmn,  going  afhore   every  night  to  lodge  ^ColT.^' 
with  fome  Friend  or  Client:  he  fpent  one  day  jvj.  Antoni- 
at  Velia^  the  native  place  of  Trebatius;  whence  us.  P.  Cor- 
he  wrote  a  kind  Letter  to  him,  dated  the  nine-  nblius  Do- 
teenthof  July    advifing  hini  by  no  means  to  fell  l^^^^la, 
that  family  eftate^  as  he  then  defigned,  Jituated 
fo  healthfully  and  agreeably ^  arid  affording  a  cm^ 
venient  retreat  from  the  confufion  of  the  times^  a- 
mong  a  people  who  intirely  loved  him  [r].  At 
this  place  he  began  his  Treatife  of  'Topics^  or  the 
art  of  finding  arguments  on  any  queftion  :  it 
was  an  abftrad  of  Ariftotle'j  piece  on  the  fame 
fubjedt  *,  which  Trebatius  happening  once  to 
meet  with  in  Cicero'i  Tufculan  Library^  had 
begged  of  him  to  explain.    But  Cicero  never 
found  leifure  for  it  till  this  voyage,  in  which  he 
was  reminded  of  the  talk  by  the  fight  of  Velia  ; 
and  though  he  had  neither  Ariftotle,  nor  any 
other  book  to  help  him,  he  drew  it  up  from  his 
memory,  and  finiOied  it  as  he  failed,  before  he 
came  to  Rhegium ;  whence  he  fent  it  to  Treba- 
tius, with  a  Letter  dated  the  twenty  feventh.  He 
excufes  the  ohfcurily  of  it^  from  the  nature  of  the 
argument,  requiring  great  attention  to  under- 
ftand,  and  great  application  to  reduce  it  to  pra- 
ctice :  in  which  however  he  promifes  to  aflift 
him,  if  he  lived  to  return^  and  found  the  Repub- 
lic fubfifiing  [j]. 

In 


onem  meim,  fed  ita,  ante 
JC^l.  Jan.  redcam.  Quod 
quidem  certe  enitar.  [ib,  6.] 
Ea  mente  difcelTi,  ut  adeiTern 
K.alendis  Jan.  quod  initluin 
cogendi  Senatus  fare  vide- 
)Datur.  Philip,  i.  2. 

V]  Ep.  fam.  7.  20. 

/]  Itacjue  ut  primum  Ve» 


lia  navigare  coepi,  I'nftituti 

Topica  Arilioteiea  con fcri he- 
re, abipfa  urbe  commonitus, 
amantiilima  tui.  fcum  iibrum 
tibi  mill  Rhegio,  fcriptum 
qaam  pleniffirne  ilia  res  fcri- 

bi  potuit,         Ep.  fam.  7. 

19. 
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A.  Urb.  709 
Cic.  6^. 

Co.T/ 
M.  Antoni 
us.   p.  Cor 

NELIUS  Do- 
L A BELLA. 


^Jje  History  of  the  Life 

In  the  fame  voyage,  happening  to  be  look- 
ing over  his  Treatife  on  the  Academic  Philofophy^ 
he  obferved  the  Preface  of  the  third  hook  to  be 
the  fame  that  he  had  prefixed  to  his  book  on  Glo- 
ry^ which  he  had  lately  fent  to  Atticus.  //  was 
his  ciiflcm^  it  feems,  to  prepare  at  leifure  a  num-^ 
her  of  different  proems^  adapted  to  the  general 
view  of  his  ft  tidies^  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any 
cf  his  zvorks^  which  he  fpould  afterwards  puhlifh  ; 
fo  that  bymiiliake  he  had  ufed  this  preface /Zc;/V<?, 
without  remembering  it  :  he  compofcd  a  new 
one  therefore  on  fliip-board,  {ox  the  piece  on  Glo- 
i'y  5  and  fent  it  to  Atticus,  with  orders,  to  bind 
\t  up  with  his  copy  in  the  place  of  the  former  pre^ 
face  [/],    So  wonderful  was  his  induilry  and 

love 


[/]  Nunc  negiigentlam 
fncani  cognofce.  De  Gloria 
librum  ad  re  iniil,  at  in  eo 
pjocemium  id  eii,  quod  in 
Academic o  tertio.  Id  evenit 
cbcam  rea^,  quod  habeo  vo- 
Jumcn  prccsmiorum  :  ex  eo 
eligere  ibleo,  cum  aliquod 
cx^yy^a^i/Lse.  inftitni,  Itaque 
jam  in  Tufculano,  qui  non 
meminiflt^m  me  abufum  iHo 
proccmio,  conjeci  id  in  eum 
librum,  qucm  tibi  mifi.  Cum 
autem  in  navi  Jegerem  Aca- 
cemicos,  agnovi  erratum  me- 
^um,  itaqae  liat'm  novum 
jprocsmium  exaravi;  tibi  mifi 
— Ad  Att.  16.  6. 
'  N.  B.  A  Colkaion  cf 
Trf.fuces  prepared  before- 
h-.rd,  and  calculated  itidifFe- 
renily  for  any  treatife,  will 
be  thought  perhaps  a  flrange 
and  fantartical  way  of  com- 
pofine  :  but  tho'  ti:c;y  had  no 
necciTtry  conneccion  with 
the  fubjecl  01  any  particular 


work,  they  were  yet  adapt- 
ed to  the  general  view  of  his 
writings,  and  contrived  fe- 
vcraiiy  to  ferve  the  different 
ends,  which  he  propofed  by 
the    publication    of  them. 
7  hus  in  fome  he  takes  occa- 
fion  to  celebrate  the  praifes 
of  his  principal  friends,  to 
whoni  they  were  addreiTed  ; 
in  others,  to  enter  into  a  ge- 
neral defence  of  Philofophy, 
in  anfkver  to  thofs  who  cen- 
fured  him  for  fpending  fo 
much  time  upon  it :  in  lome, 
he  reprefents  the  milerable 
ftate  of  the  times,  and  fub- 
vernon  of  the  Republic,  in  a 
manner  proper  to  alarm  hi^ 
Citizens,  and  roufe  them  to 
alTcit  their  ancient  liberty: 
in  others,    he  contrives  to 
give  a  beautiful  defcription  of 
fome  of  his  Villai  or  gardens , 
where  the  fcene  of  the  dia- 
logue was  laid:  all  which  the 
readc^r  will  find  very  agreea- 
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love  of  letters,  that  neither  the  inconvenience  A.  Urb.  709, 
of  failing,  which  he  always  hated,  nor  the  bufy  ^pq^^* 
thoughts  which  mufl  needs  intrude  upon  him,  Antowi- 
on  leaving  Italy  in  fuch  a  conjunclure,  could  di-  us'.  P.  Cor. 
fturb   the  calm  and  regular  purfuit  of  his  n el i us  Do- 

ftudieS.  LABELLA. 

From  Rhcgium^  or  rather  Leucopetra^  a 
promontory  clofe  by  it,  he  paffed  over  to  Sy^ 
racufe  on  the  firft  of  Auguft :  where  he  ftaid  but 
one  night,  though  in  a  City  particularly  devo- 
ted to  him,  and  under  his  fpecial  prote6tion  : 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  give  umbrage  or  fuf- 
picion  to  thofe  at  Rome^  of  having  any  views  ^- 
hroad^  which  concerned  the  pihlic  [u] :  he  fet  fail 
therefore  again  the  next  morning  towards  Greece  i 
but  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  to  Leu-- 
copetra ;  and  after  a  fecond  attempt  with  no  bet- 
ter fuccefs,  was  forced  to  repofe  himfelf  in  the 
Villa  of  his  friend  Valerius,  and  wait  for  the  op- 
portunity of  a  fair  wind  \j>c']. 

Here  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try came  to  pay  him  their  compliments ;  fome 
of  them  frefh  from  Rome^  who  brought  great 
news  of  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  there  to- 
wards 


bly  executed  in  the  Prefaces 
of  his  Fhilofophical  pieces; 
which  are  yet  connected  fo 
artfully  with  the  treatifes  that 
follow  them,  and  lead  us  fo 
naturally  into  the  argjment, 
as  if  they  had  been  original- 
ly contrived  for  the  fake  of 
introducing  it.  Vid.  Tufc. 
pifp. — Init.  de  Div.  2.  i. 
de  Fin.  i.  i.  de  Legib.  2.  i, 
[«]  Kalendis  fextil.  veni 
Syracufas  —  quae  tamen  urbs 
mihi  conjundifTima,  plus  u- 
na  me  nofte  cupiens  retinere 
fion  potuit.     Veritas  fum. 


ne  mens  repentinus  ad  meos 
neceffarios  adventus  fufpicio- 
nis  aliquid  afFerret,  fi  eiTem 
commoratus.  Phil.  1.3. 

Cum  me  ex  Sicilia  ad 
Leucopetram,  quod  eft  pro- 
montorium  agri  Rhegini, 
venti  detulifTent ;  ab  eo  loco 
confendi,  ut  tranfmitterem  ; 
nee  ita  multum  provefUk^ 
rejedus  auftro  fum  in  eum 
ipfurn  locum — [lb.]  ibi  cam 
vedum  expedtarem  :  erat  e- 
nim  villa  Valerli  noftri,  ut 
familiarirer  effem,  &  libenter 
— Ad  Ate.  16.  7, 
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A.  Urb.  709.  wards  a  general  pacification  ;  "  That  Antony 
Cic.  6-.    t<  feemed  difpofed  to  liften  to  reafon,  to  defift 
M  AfTTONi  "  ^^^"^       pretenfions  to  Gaul\  fubmit  to  the 
us.  P.  Cor-  "  authority  of  the  Senate    and  make  up  mat- 
NEMus  Do-  "  ters  with  Brutus  and  Caflius  \  who  had  writ- 
LABELLA.        fen  circukr  Letters  to  all  the  principal  Sena- 
tors,  to  beg  their  attendance  in  the  Senate  on 
"  the  firft  of  September and  that  Cicero's  ab- 
**  fence  was  particularly  regretted,  and  even 
"  blamed  at  fuch  a  crifis  [j]."    This  agreea- 
ble account  of  things  made  him  prefently  drop 
all  thoughts  of  purfuing  his  voyage     in  which 
he  was  confirmed  likewife  by  Letters  from  At- 
ticus,  who,   contrary   to  his  former  advice, 
prefied  him  now  in  (Irong  and  pathetic  terms, 
io  come  hack  again  to  Rome. 
-  He  returned  therefore  by  the  fame  courfe, 
which  he  had  before  taken,  and  came  back  to 
Velia  on  the  feventeenth  of  Augufl  :  Brutus  lay 
within  three  miles  of  it  with  his  fleet,  and  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  came  immediately  on  foot  to  fa- 
lute  hint :  "  he  declared  himfelf  exceedingly 
pleafed  with  Cicero's  return  ;  owned,  that 
"  he  had  never  approved,  though  he  had  not 
^'  diffuaded  the  voyage  ;  thinking  it  indecent, 
*'  to  give  advice  to  a  man  of  his  experience 
"  but  now  told  him  plainly,  that  he  had  efca- 
*'  ped  two  great  imputations  on  his  charadler  ; 
"  the  one,  of  too  hafty  a  defpair  and  defertion 
"  of  the  common  caufe  ;  the  other,  of  the  va- 

*'  nity 

[>]  Rheginl  quidam,  i1-  rog?ire.  Surr.mam  fp^m  run- 
luftres  homines  eo  venerunt,  ciahnnt,  fore,  ut  Antonius 
Rcma  fare  recentcs — haecaf-  cederct,  res  conveniret,  no- 
ferchant,  Ediflum  Btuti  &  ftri  Romam  redirent.  Ad- 
CaiTii ;  &  fore  freq'jentem  debant  eti?.m  me  defiderari, 
Seratum  Kal.  a  Bruto&  Caf-  fab-accjfari,  &c.  — Ad  Att, 
Tio  litteras  rnifia?  ad  Confula-  ibid, 
res  &  Prsctorios ;  ut  lidclTcnt, 
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*^  nity  of  going  to  fee  the  Olympic  games.  This  ^•J:'^^*  709» 
*^  laft,  as  Cicero  fays,  would  have  been  fhame-  co/T^* 
*'  ful  for  him,  in  any  ftate  of  the  Republic,  but  m.  Anton  r- 

in  the  prefent,  unpardonable;  and  profclTes  i:s.  P.  Cor- 

himfelf  therefore  greatly  obliged  to  the  winds  melius  Do- 
*'  for  preierving  him  from  fuch  an  infamy,  and  ladella. 

like  good  Citizens,  blowing  him  back  to  the 
"  fervice  of  his  country  [z].'* 

Brutus  informed  him  likewife  of  whac 
had  pafTed  in  the  fenate,  on  thefirft  of  Auguft; 
and  how  Pifo  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  a  brave 
and  honeft  fpeech,  and  fome  vigorous  motions 
in  favour  of  the  public  liberty,  in  which  no  body 
had  the  courage  to  fecond  him:  he  produced  alfo 
Antonyms  EdUf^  and  their  anfwer  to  it,  which 
pkafed  Cicero  very  much:  but  on  the  whole, 
though  he  was  ftill  fatisfied  with  his  refolutioa 
of  returning,  yet  he  found  no  fuch  reafon  for  it, 
as  his  firft  intelligence  had  fuggefted,  nor  any 
hopes  of  doing  much  fervice  ^tRome-,  where 
there  was  not  one  Senator,  who  had  the  courage 
(0  fupport  Pifo,  nor  Pifo  himfelf  the  refolution  to 
appear  in  the  Senate  again  the  next  day  \_a\. 

This  was  the  laft  conference,  that  he  ever 
had  with  Brutus  ;  who  together  with  CafFius 
left  Italy  foon  after  it :  they  were  both  to  fuc- 
cede  of  courfe,  as  all  Praetors  did  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  their  office,  to  the  government  of  fome 
Province,  which  was  affigned  to  them  either  by 

[z]  Nam.  xvi  Kal,  Sept.  EfFadit  ilia  omnia,  qua?  ta- 

cum  venifTem  Veliam,  Bru-  cuerat — fe  autem  Istari  ouod 

tus  audivit,  erat  enim  cum  efFugifTem  duas  raaximarvi- 

j'uis  navibus  apud  Heletem  tuperationes,  cfr. — Ad  Att. 

fluvium  citra  Veliam  millia  j6.  7.  Vid.  it.  Ep.  fam.  12. 

paffum  III.  pedibus  ad  me  25.  ir.  ad  Brut.  15. 
ftatim.  Dji  immoriales,  quam       [a]  Vid.   Ad  Att.  ibid, 

valde  ille  reditu,  vel  potius  Phil.  i.  4,  5.  Ep.  fam.  12. 

reverfione  mea  Iscatus  eil  ?  2. 


Vol.  nr. 
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-pi,  Urb.  709.  lot,  or  by  an  extraordinary  decree  of  the  fenatc. 

Cic.  63.  Caefar  had  intended  Macedonia  for  the  one,  and 
M  Antoni  ^y^^^  other;  but  as  thefe  were  two  of 

vs*.  P.  CoK-  the  moft  important  commands  of  the  Empire, 
N  EL  I  us  Do-  and  would  throw  a  great  power  into  their  hands, 
LA  BEL  LA,    j^t  2i  time,  whcn  their  enemies  were  taking  mea- 
fures  to  deftroy  them,  fo  Antony  contrived  to 
get  two  other  Provinces  decreed  to  them  of  an 
inferior  kind,  C^ete  to  Brutus,  and  Cyrene  to 
CafTius  ;  and  by  a  law  of  the  people,  procured 
Macedonia  and  Syria  to  be  conferred  upon  him- 
felf,  and  his  Collegue  Dolabella  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  fent  his  Brother  Caius  in  all  haft 
to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  firft,  and  Dolabella  to 
fecure  the  fecond,  before  their  rivals  could  be  in 
condition  to  feizethem  by  force,  of  which  they 
were  much  afraid  :  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
this  was  the  projedl,  which  Brutus  and  Caffius 
were  now  meditating.    Caffius  had  acquired  a 
great  reputation  in  the  Eaft,  by  his  condud  in 
the  Parthian  war,  and  Brutus  was  highly  honor- 
t    ed  in  Greece^  for  his  eminent  virtue  and  love  of 
Philofophy  :  they  refolved  therefore  to  fligKt 
the  petty  Provinces,   which  were  granted  to 
them,  and  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  more 
powerful  ones,  that  Caefar  had  promifed  them  ; 
and  with  that  view  had  provided  the  fleets  above 
mentioned,   to  tranfport  themfelves  to  thofe 
countries,  which  they  had  deflined  for  the  fcene 
of  A6lion  ;  Brutus,  to  Macedonia^  CalTius,  to 
Syria-,  where  we  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to 
gi.ve  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs  [b']. 

Cicero  in  the  mean  while  purfued  his 
journey  towards  Rome^  where  he  arrived  on 
the  laft  of  the  month  :  on  his  approach  to  the 

City, 


[h]  Plutar.  inBrut»  App.  527,  533.  Phil.  2,  13,38. 
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City,  fuch  multitudes  flocked  out  to  meet  him,  A.  Urb.  705, 
that  the  whole  day  was  fpent  in  receiving  ibe  ^q'^^^' 
compliments  and  congratulations  of  his  friends^  M.  A^Tom^ 
he  pafTed  along  to  his  Houfe  [c].  The  Senate  is.  P.  Cor- 
met  the  next  morning,  to  which  he  was  parti-  nelius  Do- 
cularly  fummoned  by  Antony,  but  excufed  him-  labella. 
i'elf  by  a  civil  meflage,  as  being  too  much  indifpo- 

fed  by  the  fatigue  of  his  journey.  Antony  took 
this  as  an  affront,  and  in  great  rage  threatened 
openly  in  the  Senate,  to  order  his  houfe  to  be  pulled 
down,  if  he  did  7iot  come  immediately  ;  ////  by  the 
interpojition  of  the  affembly  he  was  diffuaded  from 
tifing  any  violence  {d\ 

The  bufinefs  of  the  day  was,  to  decree  fomc 
new  and  extraordinary  honors  to  the  memory 
of  Ccefar,  with  a  religious  fupplication  to  him^  as 

■  to  a  Divinity :   Cicero  was  determined  not  to 

•  concur  in  it,  yet  knew  that  an  oppofition  would 
not  only  be  fruitlefs,  but  dangerous    and  for 

•that  reafon  (laid  away.  Antony,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  deflrous  to  have  him  there,  fancying, 

'  that  he  would  either  be  frightened  into  a  com- 
pliance, which  would  leffen  him  with  his  own 
party,  or  by  oppofing  what  was  intended, 
make  himfelf  odious  to  the  foldiery  ;  but  as  he 
was  abfent,  the  decree  pafTed  without  any  con- 
tradidlion. 

The  Senate  met  again  the  next  day,  when 
Antony  thought  fit  to  abfent  himfelf,  and  leave 
the  ftage  clear  to  Cicero  [e]  who  accordingly 
appeared,  and  delivered  the  firit  of  thofe  fpeeches, 
which,  in  imitation  of  Demoithenes,  were  cal- 
G  2  led 

[f]  Plutar.  in  Cicer.  audientibus»   cum  fabris  fe 

,         Cumque  de"  via  Ian-  dnmuni  me^m  vefnturum  efic 

guerem,    mihique    difplici-  dixit,  &cc.  Pml,  i.  5. 
rem,  mill  pro  amicitia   qui        [^]   Veni   poflridie,  ipf* 

'hoc  ei  dice/et,  at  ille,  vdbis  nan  vemt.    Pull.  5.  7. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  led  afterwards  his  Philippics — he  opens  it  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  motives  of  his  late 
M.  A  °toNi-  "voyage,  and  fudden  return ;  of  his  interview 
us.  P.  Cor-  with  Brutus,   and  his  regret  at  leaving  him  : 
NELius  Do-  "  At  Velia^  fays  he,  I  faw  Brutus  :  with  what 
LAB£LLA.     <c  gj-j^f  J       [^ji^  J  nccd  ttot  tell  you  :  I  could 
"  not  but  think  it  fcandalous  for  me,  to  return 
"  to  a  City  from  which  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
"  and  to  find  myfelf  fafe  in  any  place,  where  he 
*'  could  not  be  fo :  yet  Brutus  was  not  half  fo 
"  much  moved  with  it,  as  I,  butfupported  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  his  noble  a6t,  fhewed  not 
the  leaft  concern  for  his  own  cafe,  while  he 
*'  expreffed  the  greateft  for  yours." — He  then 
declares,  "  that  he  came  to  fecond  Pifo ;  and 
in  cafe  of  any  accidents,   of  which  many 
feemcd  to  furround  him,  to  leave  that  day's 
"  fpeech  as  a  monument  of  his  perpetual  fide- 
"  lity  to  his  country  [/].    Before  he  enters 
"  upon  the  ftate  of  the  Republic,  he  takes  oc- 
*'  cafion  to  complain  of  the  unprecedented  vio- 
lence  of  Antony's  treatment  of  him  the  day 
**  before,   who  would  not  have  been  better 
pleafed  with  him,  had  he  been  prefent,  for 
he  fhould  never  have  confented  to  pollute  the 
Republic  with  fo  deteftable  a  religion,  and 
"  blend  the  honors  of  the  Gods  with  thofc 
"  of  a  dead  man  :  he  prays  the  Gods  to  forgive 
"  both  the  Senate  and  the  People  for  their  for- 
"  ced  confent  to  it — that  he  would  never  have 
decreed  it,  though  it  had  been  to  old  Brutus 
himfelf,  who  firft  delivered  Rome  from  Re- 
gal  Tyranny,  and,  at  the  diftance  of  five  cen- 
"  turies,  had  propagated  a  race  from  the  fame 
flock,   to  do  their  country  the  fame  fer- 

vice. 


[/]  Philip.  1.4. 
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vice  [g-].  He  returns  thanks  to  Pifo,  for  A.  Urb.  709 
what  he  had  faid  in  that  place  the  month  be-    Cic.  63. 

*'  fore;  wifhes,  that  he  had  been  prefent  to  fe- 9^^' 

*'  cond  him  •,  and  reproves  the  other  Conlulars,  us.  P.  Cor- 
for  betraying  their  dignity  by  deferting  him.  nei.ius  Do- 
— As  to  the  pubhck  affairs,  he  dwells  chiefly  l.^ sella, 
on  Antony's  abufe  of  their  decree,  to  con- 
firm  Caefar's  a6ls  ;  declares  himfelf  ftill  for 

*^  the  confirmation  of  thern,  not  that  he  liked 

"  them,  but  for  the  fake  oif  peace ;  yet  of  the 
genuin  a6ls  only,  fuch  as  Casfar  himfelf  had 

"  compleated ;  not  the  imperfed  notes  and  me- 
^morandums  of  his  pocket  books  ;  not  every 
fcrap  of  his  writing;  or  what  he  had  not 
even  written,  but  fpoken  only,  and  that, 
without  a  voucher — he  charges  Antony  with 
a  ftrange  inconfiftency,  in  pretending  fuch  a 

*'  zeal  for  Casfar's  a5iSy  yet  violating  the  moft 
folemn  and  authentic  of  them^  his  laws\  of 
which  he  gives  feveral  examples :  thinks  it 
intolerable,  to  oblige  them  to  the  perform- 

"  ance  of  all  Caefar's  promifes,  yet  annuU  fo 
freely  what  ought  to  be  held  the  moft  facred 
and  inviolable  of  any  thing  that  he  had 
done he  addreffes  himfelt  pathetically  to 

both  the  Confuls,  though  Dolabella  only  was 

prefent  \  tells  them,  "  that  they  had  no  reafon 
to  refent  his  fpeaking  fo  freely  on  the  be- 
half  of  the  Republic  :  that  he  made  no  per- 

"  fonal  refledlions  had  not  touched  their  cha- 
ra6lers,  their  lives,  and  manners  :  that  if  he 
otfended  in  that  way,  he  defired  no  quar- 
ter  [h]  :  but  if,  according  to  his  cuftom,  he 
delivered  himfelf  with  all  freedom  on  public 

**  affairs,  he  begged  in  the  firlt  place,  that  they 
would  not  be  angry    in  the  next,  that  if 
G  3  they 

•      [g]  Ibid.  5,  6.         [/.]  Ibid.  7,  II. 
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A,  Urhw  7C9.  ^  they  were,  they  would  exprefs  their  anger,' 
Oc.  63.     C4  23  became  Citizens,  by  civil,  not  military* 
M  Antoxi- "  rnethods:  that  he  had  been  admonilhed  in*' 
^s.  P.  Cor-  "  deed,  not  to  expect,  that  the  fame  libcrrr 
KELiLs  Do-     would  be  allowed  to  him,  the  enemy  of  Cse- 
LA3ZL1A.     <c  ^-^p^  which  had  been  indulged  to  Piib,  his 
Father  in  law     that  Antony  would  refenr 
whatever  was  faid  againft  his  will,  though 
*'  free  from  perional  injury:   if  fo,  he  muft 
bear  it,   as  well  as  he  could — then  after 
touching  on  the  plundering  the  Temple  of 
Opis^  of  thofe  fums^  which  might  have  been 
of  great  lervice  to  the  ftate,  he  obferves, 
*'  that  whatever  the  vulgar  might  think,  ma- 
ney  was  not  the  thing,  which  tney  aimed  at ; 
«*  that  their  fouls  were  too  noble  for  that,  and 
"  had  greater  defigns  in  view  [f\  :  but  they 
quite  mitlcok  the  road  to  glory,   if  they 
**  thought  it  to  confift  in  a  (insle  man's  having 
^'  more  power,  than  a  whole  people — that  to 
"  be  dear  to  our  Citizens,  to  deferve  well  of 
our  Country,  to  be  praifed,  refpeded,  be- 
l%ved,  was  trS[\  glorious  •,  to  be  tearcd  and 
*'  hated,   ahvays  invidious,   deieftable,  weak 
"  and  tottering — that  C^efar's  fate  wa^  a  wam- 
*'  ing  to  them,  ho'.v  much  better  it  was  to  be 
"  loved,  than  to  be  feare  i :  that  no  man  could 
live  happy,  who  held  life  on  fuch  terms, 
"  that  it  might  be  taken  from  him,  not  only 
"  with  impunity,  but  with  praife  \  k].    He  puts 
them  in  mind  of  the  many  public  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  people's  difaEecbion  to  them, 
**  and  their  conllant  applaufes  and  acclamations 
to  thofe,  who  oppofed  them,  to  which  he 
be^  them  to  attend  with  more  care,  m  or- 

der 


r/]  Ibid.  I?. 


[ij  Ibid.  14. 
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"  der  to  learn  the  way  hew  to  be  truly  great  and     Urb.  709, 
"  glorious. — He  concludes  by  declaring,  that  ^3* 
"  he  had  now  reaped  the  full  fruit  of  his  return,  ^^  * 

1  •    •  I'll-  /T  ri  •  n  AnTONI* 

"  by  giving  this  public  teltimonyothisconftant  us.  P.  Cor- 
adherence  to  theinterefts  of  his  country:  that  nelius  Do- 
he  would  ufe  the  fame  liberty  oftener,  if  he^^^^^^'^* 
found  that  he  could  do  it  with  fafety;  if  not, 
would  referve  himfelf,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
better  times,  not  fo  much  out  of  regard  to 
himfelf,  as  to  the  Republic." 
In  fpeaking  afterwards  of  this  day's  debate, 
he  fays,  "  that  whilft  the  reft  of  the  Senate 
*'  behaved  like  flaves,  he  alone  fhewed  him- 
felf  to  be  free  ;  and  though  he  fpoke  indeed 
with  lefs  freedom,   than   it  had  been  his 
cuftom  to  do,  yet  it  was  with  more,  than 
the  dangers,  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
feemed  to  allow  [/]."    Antony  was  greatly 
enraged  at  his  fpeech,  and  fummoned  another 
meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  nineteenth^  where 
he  again  required  Cicero's  attendance,  being  re- 
folved  to  anfwer  him  in  perfon,  and  juftify  his 
own  Condu6l :  for  which  end  he  employed  him- 
felf during  the  interval  in  preparing  the  materi- 
als oP  a  fpeech,  and  declaiming  againft  Cicero 
in  his  Villa  near  Tibur,    The  Senate  met  on  the 
appointed  day,  in  the  'Temple  of  Concord,  whither 
Antony  came  with  a  ftrong  guard,  and  in  great 
expedtation  of  meeting  Cicero,  whomi  he  had 
endeavoured  by  artifice  to  draw  thither:  but 
though  Cicero  himfelf  was  ready  and  delirous 
to  go,  yet  his  friends  ovcr^ruled  and  kept  him 

G  4  at 

[/]  I  ocutus  fum  de  Re-  nas  poftulabant.  Philip.  5.  7, 

pub.  minus  equidem  libere,  Jn  furnvna  reliquorum  ler- 

quam  mea  confueuudo,  iibe-  vitute  liber  unus  fui,  Ep« 

riustamen  quam  periculi  mi-  *fam.  12.  25. 
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A,  Urb.  709.  at  home,  l^eing  apprehenjive  of  Jome  deftgn  intend^ 

Cic.  63.       againft  his  life  [m], 
M.  Antoni-     Antony's  fpeech  confirmed  their  apprehenfi- 
us*  P.  Cor  -  ons,  in  which  he  poured  out  the  overflowings 
.ivtLu  s  Do-  of  his  fpleen  with  fuch  fury  againft  him,  that 
LABELLA.     Ciccro,  alluding  to  what  he  had  done  a  little 
ibefore  in  public,  fays,  thai  he  feemed  once  more 
rather  to  fpeuo^  than  to  fpeak  [;/].    He  produced 
Cicero's  Letter  to  him^  about  the  refioratim  of  S. 
Clodius,  in  which  Cicero  acknowledged  him, 
not  only  for  his  friend^  hut  a  good  Citizen  \  as 
if  the  Letter  v/as  a  confutation  of  his  fpeech, 
and  Cicero  had  other  reafons  for  quarrelling  with 
him  now,  than  the  pretended  fervice  of  the  pub-, 
lie  \o\  But  the  chief  thing,  with  which  he  ur- 
ged him,  was,  his  being  not  only  privy  to  the 
murther  of  Csefar,  but  the  Contriver  of  it^  as  well 
as  the  author  of  every  flep^  which  the  Confpirators 
iiadfince  taken :  by  this  he  hoped  to  inflame  the 
foldiers  to  fome  violence,  whom  he  had  planted 
for  that  purpofe  about  the  avenues  of  the  Temple^ 
and  within  hearing  even  ff  their  debates,  Cicero 
in  his  accoi^nt  of  it  to  Caflius,  fays,  that  he 
fhould  not  fcriiple  to  own  a  fhare  in  the  aci^  if  he 
could  have  a  fhare  in  the  glory :  but  that:,  if  ht 
had  really  been  concerned  in  it^  they  fhould  never 
have  left  the  work  half  finifJoed 

He 

W  P^*"  vomere  fuo  irore,  non  dicere. 

cos  mihi  cupienti,  in  fena-    lb.  2. 

turn  venire  licuifTet,  caedis  i-  [&]  Atque  et'am  litteras, 
N  nitium  feciffet  a  me.  Phil,  quas  me  fibi  mififlb  diceret, 
5.  7.  recitavir,  &t.    Phil.  2.  4, 

Meque  cum  elicere  vellet  [p]  Nullam  aliam  ob  cauf- 
in  csdis  caufam,  turn  renta-  am  me  au£lorem  fui/Te  Cse- 
ret  infidils.  Ep.  fam,  12.  25.    farjs  interficiendi  criminatar, 

\n\  Itaque  omnibus  eft  vi-  rili  ut  in  me  veierani  inci- 
fus,  ut  ad  te  actea  fcripfi,    tentiir.  Ep.  fam.  12.  2,  3,  4 
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He  had  refided  all  this  while  in  Rome,  or  A.  Urb.  709. 
the  neighbourhood  ;  but  as  a  breach  with  An-  ^CqIt/' 
tony  was  now  inevitable,  he  thought  it  necefTa-  Antoni- 
ry  for  his  fecurity,  to  remove  to  a  greater  di-  us.  P.  Cor- 
ftancej  to  fome  of  his  Villas  near  Naples,  Here  nelius  Do- 
he  compokd  bis  fecond  Philippic,  by  way  of  re-  ^^bella. 
ply  to  Antony  ;  not  delivered  in  the  Senate,  as 
the  tenor  of  it  feems  to  imply,  but  finiftied  in 
the  country,  nor  intended  to  be  publiftied  till 
things  were  actually  come  to  extremity,  and  the 
occafions  of  the  Republic  made  it  neceffary  to 
render  Antony's  charader  and  defigns  as  odious 
as  poffible  to  the  people.    The  oration  is  a  moft 
bitter  inve6live  on  his  whole  life,  defcribing  it 
as  a  perpetual  fcene  of  lewdnefs,  fadlion,  vio- 
lence, rapine,  heightened  with  all  the  colors  of 

wit  and  eloquence  it  was  greatly  admired 

by  the  antients,  and  Ihews,  that  in  the  decline 
of  Life,  Cicero  had  loft  no  fhare  of  that  fire  and 
fpirit,  with  which  his  earlier  produdions  afe 
animated  :  but  he  never  had  a  caufe  more  inte- 
refting,  or  where  he  had  greater  reafon  to  exert 
himfelf :  he  knew,  that  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  for 
which  alone  the  piece  was  calculated,  either  An- 
tony or  the  Republic  muji  perijh  \  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  rifk  his  own  life  upon  the  quarrel, 
nor  bear  the  indignity  of  out-living  a  fecond 
time  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

He  fent  a  copy  of  this  fpeech  to  Brutus  and 
Caffius,  who  were  infinitely  pleafed  with  it : 
they  now  at  laft  clearly  faw,  that  Antony  me- 
ditated nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  affairs 
were  growing  daily  more  and  more  defperate ; 
and  being  refolved  therefore  to  leave  Italy,  they 
took  occafion,  a  little  before  their  departure, 
to  write  the  following  Letter  in  common  to  An- 
tony. 

Brutits 
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A.  Urb.  709. 

Cic.  63.      Brutus  and  Cassius  Prjetors  to  A:-tony 

XI,  a"*^'  Conful. 
M.  An'toni- 

ke'liTs  ^Do'     "  health,  it  is  a  pleafure 

tAEELLA.  "  to  us.  We  have  read  your  Letter,  exadlly 
'  "  of  a  piece  with  your  Edid,  abufive,  threat- 

ening,  wholly  unworthy  to  be  lent  from  you 
to  us.    For  our  part,  Antony,  we  have  ne- 
ver  done  you  any  injury  ;  nor  imagined,  that 
you  would  think  it  ftrange,  that  r'rstors  and 
men  of  our  rank  (liould  require  any  thing  by 
Edict  of  a  Conful  :  bur  if  you  are  angry, 
that  we  have  prefumed  to  do  it,  give  us 
*'  leave  to  be  concerned,  that  you  would  not 
"  indulge  that  privilege  at  leaft  to  Brutus  and 
Caflius :  for  as  to  our  raifmg  troops,  exacb- 
ing  contributions,  foliiciting  armies,  lending 
expreffes  beyond  fea  ;  fince  you  deny,  that 
you  ever  complained  of  it,  we  believe  you 
and  take  it  as  a  proof  of  your  good  inten- 
"  tion  :  we  do  not  indeed  ov.'n  any  fuch  prac- 
"  tices  ;  yet  think  it  ftrange,  when  you  ob- 
"  jelfted  nothing  of  that  kind,  that  you  could 
*'  not  contain  yourfelf^  from  reproaching  us 
with  the  death  of  Crcfar.     Confider  with 
yourfelf,  v^hether  it  is  to  be  endured,  that 
for  the  fake  of  the  public  quiet  and  liberty, 
Prsetors  cannot  depart  from  their  rights  by 
Edift,  but  the  Conf    muft  prefently  threat- 
*^  en  them  with  arms.  Do  not  think  to  frighten 
us  v/ith  fuch  threats  :  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
our  characlrr  to  be  moved  by  any  danger : 
nor  mull  Antony  pretend  to  command  thofe, 
by  whole  means  he  now  lives  free,    if  there 


v/ere  other  reafons  to  difpofe  us  to  raife  a  ci- 
vil  war,  your  Letter  would  have  no  effect  to 
*^  hinder  it :   for  threats  can  have  no  influence 
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on  thofe,  who  are  free.    But  you  know  very  A.  Urb.  709. 
*'  well,  that  it  is  not  poflible  for  us,  to  be  dri-    Cic.  63. 
"  ven  to  any  thing  againft  our  will  ;  and  for  ^  ^'n^oki- 
that  reafon  perhaps  you  threaten,  that  what-  ^g',  p.  Cor- 
ever  we  do,  it  may  feem  to  be  the  efFed  of  nelius  Do- 
"  fear.    Thefe  then  are  our  fentiments  :  wc^abella. 

wifh  to  fee  you  live  with  honour  and  fplendor 
"  in  a  free  Republic ;  have  no  defire  to  quar- 
"  rel  with  you  ;  yet  value  our  liberty,  more 
than  your  friendlhip.    It  is  your  bufinefs  to 
"  confider  again  and  again,  what  you  attempt^ 
and  what  you  can  maintain  ;  and  to  reflect, 
*'  not  how  long  Csefar  lived,  but  how  fhort  a 
time  he  reigned  :   we  pray  the  Gods,  that 
your  councils  may  be  falutary,  both  to  the 
"  Republic  and  to  yourfelf;  if  not,  wifh  at 
"  .leall,  that  they  may  hurt  you  as  little,  as 
"  may  confift  with  the  fafety  and  dignity  of  the 
«  Republic  [q]r  • 

OcTAVius  perceived  by  this  time,  that 
there  was  nothino;  to  be  done  for  him  in  the 
City  againft  a  Conful,  arm^ed  with  fupremc 
power  both  civil  and  military ;  and  was  fo  far 
provoked  by  the  ill  ufage,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, that,  in  order  to  obtain  by  ftratagem 
what  he  could  not  gain  by  force,  be  formed  a 
defign  agaijift  Antonfs  life^  and  a^ually  provided 
certain  Jlaves  to  ajfajfinate  him^  who  were  difcO" 
vered  aJtd  feized  with  their  poignards  in  Antonyms 
houfe^  as  they  were  watching  an  opportunity  to 
execute  their  plot.  The  ftory  was  fuppofed  by 
many  to  he  forged  by  Antony  to  jujiify  his  treats 
ment  of  Oolavius^  and  his  depriving  him  of  the 
eft  ate  of  his  uncle  j  but  all  men  of  fenfe^  as  Cicero 
fays,   both  believed  and  applauded  it  \  and  the 

greateft 


i;^]  Ep.  fam.  xi.  3, 
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A.  Urb.  709.  greateft  part  of  the  old  writers  treat  it  as  an  un- 
Cic.  63.   doubted  fadl  [r]. 

Coff.         They  were  both  of  them  equally  fufpefted 

M.  Antoni-  ,        ,      o  I         a  •  1-  1 

Tjs.  p.  CoR^  by  the  Senate  \  but  Antony  more  immediately 
iJELius  Do-  dreaded  on  the  account  of  his  fuperior  power, 
LABELLA.  ^nd  fuppofcd  credit  with  the  foldiers,  whom  he 
had  ferved  with  through  all  the  late  wars,  and 
on  feveral  occafions  commanded.  Here  his 
chief  ftrength  lay ;  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  the 
more  with  them,  he  bc^gan  to  declare  himfelf 
more  and  more  openly  every  day  againft  the 
Confpirators  threatening  them  in  his  Edi^Sy 
and  difcovering  a  refolution  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Csefar ;  to  whom  he  ereded  a  fiatue  in  the 
Rcjlra^  and  inlcribed  it,  to  the  moji  worthy  pa- 
rent  cf  his  Coitniry,  Cicero  fpeaking  of  this  in 
a  Letter  to  Caffius,  fays,  "  Your  friend  An{o- 
**  ny  grows  every  day  more  furious,  as  you  fee 

froAi  the  infcription  of  his  ftatue    by  which 

he  makes  you,  not  onely  murtherers,  but 
*'  Parricides.  But  why  do  I  fay  you,  and  not 
"  rather  us  ?  for  the  madman  affirms  me  to  be 

the  author  of  your  noble  ad,  I  wi(h  that  I 
.^^  had  been,  for  if  I  had,  he  would  not  have 

been  fo  troublefome  to  us  at  this  time  [j].'* 

OCTA- 

[r]  De  quo  multjrudini  fi-  [j]  Anget  tuus  amicus  fa- 

clum  ab  Antonio  crimen  vi-  rorem  indies  primum  in  Sia- 

detur,  ut  in  pecuniam  ado'ef-  tua,  quam  pofuit  in  Roftris, 

centjs  impetum  faceret.  Pru-  in'cripfit,     Parenli  optime 

dentes  autem  &  boni  u  i&  merito.    Ut  non  modo  fica- 

credurit  fadum  &  probant.  rii,  fed  jam  etiam  Parricidae 

[Ep.  fam.  12.  2^,.]    Infidiis  judiccmini.    Quid  dico  judi- 

M.  Antonii  Confulis  latus  pe-  cemini  ?    judicemur  potiu?. 

tiernt.  [Sen.deClemrl.  1.9.]  Vellri  enim  pulcherrimi  fadi 

Horiantibus   itaque    non-  ille  furiofus    me  ptincipem 

nullis  percufibres  ei  iuborna-  dicit  fuilTe.  Utinam  quidem 

vit.  Hac  fraude  deprehenfa,  fuiiTcm,  moleftus  non  efiet. 

^c.  Sueton.  Auguil.  x,  Flutar.  £p.  him.  12.  3. 

Anton. 
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Oct  AVI  us  was  not  lefs  adiv-e  in  foUiciting  A.  Urb.  709. 
his  Uncle's  Ibldiers,  fparing  neither  pains  nor    Cic.  63. 
money  that  could  tempt  them  to  his  fervlce  ;  ^  ^fipQ,^, 
and  by  outbidding  Antony  in  all  his  offers  and       p.  Cor!^ 
bribes  to  them,  met  with  greater  fuccefs  than  nelius  Do- 
was  expefled,  lb  as  to  draw  together  in  a  fhort  labella.  . 
time  a  firm  and  regular  army  of  Veterans, 
compleatly  furnifhed  with  all  neceffaries  for  pre- 
fent  fervice.  .  But  as  he  had  no  public  charadter 
to  juftify  this  conduct,  which  in  regular  times 
would  have  been  deemed  treafonable,  fo  he  paid 
the  greater  court  to  the  Republican  Chiefs,  in 
hopes  to  get  his  proceedings  authorized  by  the 
Senate    and  by  the  influence  of  his  troops,  pro- 
cure the  command  of  the  war  to  himfelf :  he 
now  therefore  was  continually  preffing  Cicero 
by  Letters  and  friends  to  come  to  Rome^  and 
fupport  him  with  his  authority  againft  their  com- 
-mon  enemy,  Antony,  promijing  to  govern  him- 
felf  in  every  ftep  by  his  advice. 

But  Cicero  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to 
enter  into  his  affairs:  he  fufpecbed  his  youth 
and  want  of  experience,  and  than  he  had  not 
lirength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony ;  and  a- 
bove  all,  that  he  had  no  good  difpofition  to- 
wards the  Confpirators  :  he  thought  it  impofli- 
ble  that  he  fhould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them, 
and  was  perfuaded  rather  that  if  ever  he  got 
the  upper  hand,  his  Uncle^s  a^s  would  he  more 
violently  enforced^  and  his  death  more  cruelly  re^ 
'vengedy  than  hy  Antony  him/elf  [^].    Thefe  con- 

fiderations 


[t]  Valde  tibi  afientior, 
fi  multum  poffit  Ortavianus, 
inulto  firmius  a(fla  Tyranni 
comprobatum  iri,  quam  ia 
Teiluris,  at^ue    id  contra 


Brutum  fore — fed  in  ifto  Ju- 
vene  quanquam  animi  fatis, 
audtoritacis  parum  ell*  Ad 
Alt.  16,  14. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  fiderations  withheld  him  from  an  union  with 
^Coin^*    him,  till  the  exigencies  of  the  Republic  made  it 
M.  Antoni-  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  nor  did  he  confent  at  laft, 
us.  P.  Cor-  without  making  it  an  exprefs  condition,  that 
NELius  Do-  06tavius  fhould  employ  all  his  forces  in  defence 
X.ABELLA.         ^j^g  common  liberty,  and  particularly  of  Bru- 
tus and  his  dccomplices  :  where  his  chief  care  and 
caution  ftill  was,  to  arm  him  onely  with  a 
.power  fufficient  to  opprefs  Antony,   yet  fo 
checked  and  limited,  that  he  fhould  not  be 
able  to  opprefs  the  Republic. 

This  is  evident  from  many  of  his  Epiftles 
to  Atticus  ;      I  had  a  Letter,  fays  he,  from 
Odavianus  on  the  firft  of  November :  his  de- 
figns  are  great:  he  has  drawn  over  all  the 
Veterans  of  Cafilinum  and  Calatia:  and  no 
wonder,  he  gives  fixteen  pounds  a  man.  He 
propofes  to  make  the  tour  of  other  colo- 
nies :  his  view  plainly  is  to  have  the  com- 
*^  mand  of  the  war  againft  Antony  ;  fo  that 
«^  we  fhall  be  in  arms  in  a  few  days.    But  which 

*^  of  them  fhall  we  follow?  Confider  his 

5'  name,  his  age :  he  begs  to  have  a  private 
conference  with  me  at  Capua^  or  near  it:  'tis 
childifh  to  imagine  it  could  be  private  : 
I  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  it  was  neither 
neceiTary  nor  practicable.  He  fentto  meone 
Cascinaof  Volaterra^  who  brought  word,  that 
Antony  was  coming  towards  the  City  with 
the  Legion  of  the  Alaud^\u\:  that  he  rai- 

fed 

\u\  This  Legion  oF  the  gave  the  freedom  of  ^ome, 
Jlaud*e  was  firft  raifed  by  He  called  it  by  a  Gallic 
J.  Cfefar,  and  compofed  of  name,  Alaud<e ;  which  fig- 
the  Natives  of  Gaul,  armed  nified  a  kind  of  Lark  or  lit- 
»nd  difciplined  after  the  ^0-  tie  bird  with  a  tuft  or  crelt 
^^an  manner,  to  which  he   rifmg   upon  it's   head ;  in 

imitaiioQ 
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1*  fed  contributions  from  all  the  great  Towns,  A.  Uib.  709- 
*^  and  marched  with  colors  difplayed  :  he  afked  ^q'^^^^ 
my  advice,  whether  he  ihould  advance  before  antoni- 
him  to  Rome,  with  three  thoufand  Veterans,  us.  P.  Cor« 
or  keep  the  poft  of  Capua,  and  oppofe  his  nelius  Do- 
«  progrefs  there,  or  go  to  the  three  Macedonian  ^^bella. 
*'  Legions,  who  were  marching  along  the  up- 
per  coaft,  and  are,  as  he  hopes,  in  his  inte- 

<c  reft  they  would  not  take  Antony's  mo- 

ney,  as  this  Cascina  fays,  but  even  affronted 
and  left  him  while  he  was  fpeaking  to  thern. 
In  fliort,  he  offers  himfelf  for  our  Leader, 
and  thinks  that  we  ought  to  fupport  him.  I 
advife  him  to  march  to  Rome  :  for  he  feems 
*'  likely  to  have  the  meaner  people  on  his  fide; 
*'  and  if  he  makes  good  what  he  promifes,  the 
better  fort  too.    O  Brutus,  v^here  art  thou  J 
*'  What  an  opportunity  doff  thou  lole  ?  I  did 
not  indeed  forefee  this  :   yet  thought  that 
"  fomething  like  it  would  happen.    Give  me 
your  advice  :  iliall  I  come  away  to  Rome  ; 
ftay  where  I  am;  or  retire  to  JrpinumS 
"  where  I  fhall  be  the  fafeft.   I  had  rather  be  at 
*^  Rome,  left  if  any  thing  fhould  be  done,  I 
*'  ftiould  be  wanted  :  refolve  therefore  for  me: 
I  never  was  in  greater  perplexity  [x],*' 
Again;,  "  I  had  two  Letters  the  fame  day 
*'  from  Odavius:  he  preffes  me  to  come  im- 

"  mediately 

imitation  of  wliich,  this  Lc-  Clafs  of  Judj^es,  to  be  drawn 
gion  wore  a  creft  of  feathers  from  the  Officers  of  this  Le- 
on the  helmet;  from  which  gion,  and  added  to  the  other 
origin  the  word  was  adopted  two  of  the  Senators  and 
into  the  Laiin  tongue.  An-  Knigh'.s  ;  for  which  Cicero 
tony,  out  of  compliment  to  ofccn  reproaches  him  as  a 
thefe  troops,  and  to  aflure  moft  infamous  proftitution 
himfelf  of  their  fidelity,  had  of  the  dignity  of  the  Re- 
lately  made  a  judiciary  lanv,  public — Phil,  i,  8. 
'b^  which  he  erei'ied  a  third       [x]  Ad  Att.  i6.  8. 
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A.  Urb.  709.  <c  niediately  to  Rome ;  is  refolved,  he  fays,  to 
^0/^*  "  nothing  without  the  Senate — I  tell  him, 
M.  Antoni-  "  that  there  can'  be  no  Senate  till  the  firft  of 
us.  P.  Cor-  "  Januaryy  which  I  take  to  be  true :  he  adds 
uELius  Do-  «  2Xio^  nor  without  my  advice.  In  a  word,  he 
LABELLA.     <c  .  J  j^^j^g  [^^^j^  .  J  cannot  truft  his  age ; 

do  not  know  his  real  intentions ;  will  do  no- 
thing without  Panfa ;  am  afraid  that  Anto- 
ny may  prove  too  ftrong  for  him  j  and  un- 
willing to  ftir  from  the  fea  yet  would  not 
have  any  thing  vigorous  done  without  me. 
Varro  does  not  like  the  condudl:  of  the  boy  ^ 
but  I  do.  He  has  firm  troops,  and  may  join 
with  D.  Brutus :  what  he  does,  he  does  open- 
ly ;  mufters  his  foldiers  at  Capua ;  pays 
them     we  ftiall  have  a  war  I  fee  inftant- 

Again  5  "  I  have  Letters  every  day  from 
Oftavianus  \  to  undertake  his  affairs ;  to  come 
to  him  at  Capua  \  to  fave  the  ftate  a  fecond 
time :   he   refolves  to  come   direftly  to 
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Rome. 

Urg'd  to  the  fight,  'tis  fhameful  to  refufe, 
Whilft  fear  yet  prompts  the  fafer  part  to 
chufe.-—  Horn.  I1 1. 

He  has  hitherto  afled,  and  afts  ftill  with 
vigor  J  and  will  come  to  Rome  with  a  great 
force.  Yet  he  is  but  a  boy  :  he  thinks  the 
Senate  may  be  called  immediately  :  but  who 
will  come  ?  or,  if  they  do,  who,  in  this  lin- 
certainty  of  aff'airs,  will  declare  againft  An- 

♦*  tony  ?  he  will  be  a  good  guard  to  us  on  the 
firft  of  January :  or  it  may  come  perhaps  to 

^  blows  before.    The  great  Towns  favour  the 

"  boy 

[jl  Ibid.  9. 
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"  boy  ftrangely.  They  flock  to  him  from  a.  Urb.  709. 

"  all  parts,  and  exhort  him  to  proceed  :  could    Cic.  63. 
"  you  ever  have  thought  it  \_z]  ?"  There  are  ^ 
many  other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind,  expref-  ^p^Cor-* 
fing  a  diffidence  of  0<5lavius,  and  inclination  to  neliJs  Do- 
fit  ftill,  and  let  them  fight  it  out  between  them-  labella. 
felves  :  till  the  exigency  of  affairs  made  their 
union  at  laft  mutually  necellliry  to  each  other. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics^  he  was  pro- 
fecuting  his  ftudies  ftill  with  his  ufual  applica- 
tion ;  and  befides  the  fecond  Philippic^  already 
mentioned,  now  finifhed  his  book  of  offices^  or 
the  duties  cf  man^  for  the  itfe  of  his  fon  \a\  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  the 
moft  perfed  fyftem  of  Heathen  morality,  and 
the  nobleft  effort  and  fpecimen,  of  what  mere 
reafon  could  do  towards  guiding  man  thro'  life 
with  innocence  and  happinefs.  He  now  alfo 
drew  up,  as  it  is  thought,  his  Stoical  Paradoxes, 
or  an  illuftration  of  the  peculiar  dodrines  of 
that  fed,  from  the  Examples  and  Charadlers  of 
their  own  Countrymen,  which  he  addrefl^ed  to 
Brutus. 

Antony  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sep^ 
temher,  in  order  to  meet  and  engage  to  his  fer- 
vice  Four  Legions  from  Macedonia,  v/hich  had 
been  fent  thither  by  Casfar,  on  their  way  to- 
wards Parthia,  and  w^ere  now  by  his  orders  re- 
turning to  Italy,  He  thought  himfelf  fure  of 
them,  and  by  their  help  to  be  mafter  of  the  City  ^ 
but  on  his  arrival  at  BrundiJIum  on  the  eighth  cf 
061ober,  three  of  the  Legions,  to  his  great  fur-^ 
prize,  rejected  all  his  offers,  and  refufed  to  follov) 
him.  This  affiont  fo  enraged  him,  that  calling 
together  all  the  Centurions,  whom  he  fufpedcd  . 


[x]  Ad  Att*  11. 
Vol.  III. 


[<3]  Ibid* 
H 
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A.  Urb.  709.  of  being  the  authors  of  their  difafFedion,  he  or- 
Cic.  63.    dered  them  to  he  majfacred  in  his  own  lodgings^ 
M  ^NTON'  number  of  three  hundred^  while  he  and  his 

vs.  ?  Cor-  '^{/'^  tuhia  ft  cod  calmly  looking  on^  to  Jatiate  their 
N EL  I  us  Do-  cruel  revenge  by  the  blood  of  thefe  brave  men  : 
LABELLA.  tcr  wHich  he  marched  back  towards  Ronie^  by 
the  Appian  road^  at  the  head  of  the  Tingle  legion, 
which  fubmitted  to  him  \  whilft  the  other  three 
took  their  rout  along  the  Adriatic  coaft,  with- 
out declaring  yet  for  any  fide  [^J. 

He  returned  full  of  rag-e  both  ao-ainft  06la- 
vius  and  the  Republicans^  and  determined  to 
make  what  ufe  he  could  of  the  remainder  of  his 
Confulfliip,  in  wrefting  the  Provinces  and  mili- 
tary commands  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  diftributing  them  to  his  friends.    He  pub- 
liflied  at  the  fame  time  feveral  fierce  and  threat- 
ening edidts,  in  which  *'  he  gave  Odlavius  the 
name  of  Spartacus,  reproached  him  with  the 
ignoblenefs  of  his  birth  5  charged  Cicero  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  councils ;  abufed 
^'  young  Quintus  as  a  perfidious  wretch,  who 
had  offered  to  kill  both  his  Father  and  Un- 
cle  ;  forbad  three  of  the  Tribuns,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  appear  in  the  Senate,  Q^CafTius, 
"  the  brother  of  the  Confpirator,  Carfulenus 

"  and 

[^]  Ad  d.  vii.  Id.O£lcb.  uxoris  refperfum  efTe  conPa- 
Brundifium  erat  profedius,  bat.  Phil.  3.  2. 
Antonius,  obviam  legionibus  Cum  ejus  promiffis  ]egt- 
Macedonicis  11 11  quas  fibi  ones  fortiiriir.ae  reclamaflent, 
conciliare  pecunia  cogitabat,  domum  ad  fe  venire  ju{§l 
cafque  ad  Urbem  adducere.  Centuriones,  quos  bene  dc 
Ep.  fam.  1 2.  23.  Repub.   fenfire  cognoverat, 

Quippe  qui  in  hofpin's  te-  eofque  ante  pedes  faos,  uxo- 
£lis  Brundifii  fortifiinios  vi-  rifque  fuai,  qi.iam  fecum  gra- 
ros,  cives  optimos,  jugulari  vis  Imperator  ad  exercuum 
jufferit:  quorum  ante  pedes  duxerat,  jugulari  coegit 
ejus  morientium  faiiguine  os    Phil.  5.  8. 
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**  and  Canutius  [r]."  In  this  humor  he  fum-  A.  Urb.  709' 
mon'd  the  Senate  on  ibe  twenty  fourth  i?/061:ober,  ^^^^^* 
with  fevere  threats  to  thofe  who  Ihould  abfent 
themfelves;  yet  he  himfelf  negleded  to  come,  vs.  P.  Cor- 
and  adjourned  it  by  edid:  to  the  twenty-eighth  :  nelil-s  Do- 
but  while  all  people  were  in  expeftation  of  fome 
extraordinary  decrees  from  him,  and  of  one  par- 
ticularly, which  he  had  prepared,  to  declare  young 
Cdefar  a  public  enemy  \d\  \  he  happened  to  re- 
ceive the  news,  that  two  of  the  Legions  from 
Brundifium,  the  fourth.,  and  that  which  was  cal- 
led the  Martial.,  had  actually  declared  for  O^la- 
vius,  and  pojled  themfelves  at  Alba,  in  the  neigh- 
hour  hood  of  Rome.  [^]  This  fhocked  him  fo 
much,  that  inftead  of  profecuting  what  he  had 
projected,  he  onely  huddled  over  what  no  body 
oppofed,  the  decree  of  a  fupplication  to  Lepidus  , 
and  the  fame  evening,  after  he  had  difcributed 
to  his  friends,  by  a  pretended  allotment,  the  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  few  or 
none  of  them  durft  accept  from  fo  precarious  a 
title,  he  changed  the  habit  of  the  Conful  for 
that  of  the  General,  and  left  the  City  with  pre- 
H  2  cipitatioHj 

[<:]  Primum  in  Crefarcni  adltu  prohibere  Capitolii — • 

ut  maledicla  congeffit — igno-  ib.  9. 

bilitatem  objicit  C.  Casfaris  [d'\  Cum  Senatum  vocaf- 

filio — [Phil.  3.  6.]  quem  in  fet,   adhibuifTetque  Gonfula- 

Ediftis  bpartacum  appellat.  rem,  qui  Tua  fententia  C. 

[ib.  8.]  Q^Ciceronem,  fra-  farem    holtem    jadicaret  — 

tris  mei  filium  compellat  edi-  Phil.  5.  9.  App.  556. 

— aufas  eil  f  ribere,  hut)C  [f]  Poixea  vero  quam  Le- 

de  Patris  &  Patrui  parricidio  jrlo  Martia  diicem  pisliantif- 

'cogitalTe.  [ib.  7.]  quid  autem  iimum  vidic,  n  hil  egit  aliud, 

attinuerit,         Caffio  —  mor-  ni/i  ut  aliquando  iibere  eile- 

tem  denunciare  fi  in  Sena-  mus  :  quain  ell  imicata  quarta 

turn  venifiet.     D.  Carfule-  Legio.   Phil.  5.  8. 

num— e  Scnatu  vi  &  mortis  Atque  ea  Legio  con£sdit 

minis  expeilcr^- :  Tib.  Canu-  Alba?,  &c.  Phil.  3.  3. 
liuin— nortemplofolum,  fed 
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A.Urb.  rr-;  cipitatlon,  to  put  himielf  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
C  c.  63.    jy^y^  2irA  polTefs  himfelf  by  force  of  Cifalpine 
Antoki-  afligned  to  him  by  a  pretended  law  of  the 

ts*.  'P.  CcR  people  againft  the  will  of  the  Senate  [/]. 
NELu  s  Do-  On'  the  news  of  his  retreat,  Cicero  prefently 
LABELLA.  quitted  his  books  and  the  Counrr)\  and  let  out 
towards  Rooie :  he  feemed  to  be  called  by  the 
voice  of  the  Republic  to  take  the  reins  once 
more  into  his  hands.  The  held  was  now  open 
to  him  there  was  not  a  Conful,  and  fcarceafmgle 
Prjeror  in  the  City,  nor  any  troops,  from  which 
he  could  apprehend  danger.  He  arrived  on  the 
ninth  cf  December,  and  immediately  conferred 
with  Panfa,  for  hirtius  lay  very  il\  about  the 
meafures  proper  to  be  taken  on  their  approach- 
ing entrance  into  their  Confulfhip. 

Before  his  leaving  the  Country,  Oppius 
had  been  with  him,  to  prefs  him  again  to  under- 
take the  affairs  of  Octavius,  and  the  protection 
of  his  troops :  but  his  anfwer  was,      that  he 
could  not  confent  to  it,  unlefs  he  were  firft 
aflured,  that  Octavius  would  not  onely  be  no 
enemy,  but  even  a  friend  to  Brutus  :  that  he 
*'  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  Octavius  till  the  firft 
of  January^  and  there  would  b^  an  opportu- 
nitv  before  that  time  of  trying  Octavius's  cif- 
"  poution  in  the  cafe  cf  Cafca,  who  had  been 
*'  named  by  Caefar  to  the  Tribunate,  and  was 
to  enter  upon  it  on  the  tenth  of  Dectmher : 
"  for  if  Octavius  did  not  oppofe  or  cifturb  his 
*'  admiiTion,  that  would  be  a  proof  cf  his  good 

intentions 

[  .'^j  Fu^ere  feftinans  S,  C.  fonit  o-— I..  Ler.taias  &  P. 
de  5urplic2iione  per  dilceai-  Nafc — nullcra  fe  habere  pro - 
cr.em  fecit — prjcclara  tamen    vinciam,  nuliutn  Antonii  for- 

Cta«  eo  ipfo  die  veJ'per-  tionem  fmiTe  judkaruDt* 
tins,  pronndarum  relsgiola    Phil,  3.  9,  x. 
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*«  intentions  [^]."    Oppius  undertook  for  all  A.  Urb.  709. 
this  on  the  part  of  06tavius,  and  Odavius  him-    ^^f-  ^3* 
felf  confirmed  it,  and  fuffered  Cafca  who  gave  Anton!. 
the  firft  blow  to  Catfar,  to  enter  quietly  into  his  us.  P.  CoR- 

Office.  NELIUS  Do- 

The  new  Tribuns  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  labella. 
abfence  of  the  fuperior  Magiftrates,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  nineteenth  :  Cicero 
had  relolved  not  to  appear  there  any  more,  till 
he  fliould  be  fupported  by  the  new  Confuls ; 
but  happening  to  receive  the  day  before,  the 
Edi5i  of  D.  Brutus,  by  which  he  prohibited  An- 
tony the  entrance  of  his  Province^  and  declared, 
that  be  would  defend  it  againfi  him  by  force^  and 
preferve  it  in  its  duty  to  the  Senate^  he  thought  it 
•neceffary  for  the  public  fervice,  and  the  prefent 
encouragement  of  Brutus,  to  procure,  as  loon  as 
polTible,  fome  public  declaration  in  his  favor : 
he  went  therefore  to  the  Senate  very  early,  which 
being  obferved  by  the  other  Senators  prefently 
drew  together  a  full  Houfe^  in  expedlation  of 
hearing  his  fentiments  in  lb  nice  and  critical  a 
fuuation  of  the  public  affairs  [^]. 

H  3 

[{]  Sed  at  fcribis,  certifTi-    Nos  autem  ante  Id.  Decemb. 
mum  efTe    video   difc;imen    ejus  voluntatem  perfpicienius 
Cafcse  noftri  Tribuaatum  :  de    in  Cafca.    Mihi  valJe  afTen- 
quo  quiJem  ipfe  dixi  Oppio,    fus  efl — Ad  Att.  16.  15. 
cum  me  hortaretur,  ut  adolel-  Cum  Tribuni  pleb.  e- 

ceniemq;  tolamq;  caufam,  dixiflent,  Senatus  adefietad. 
manumq,  veteianjrum  com-  1 3.  Kal.  Jan.  haberentque  io 
pledlerer,  me  nullo  mode  fa-  animo  de  prafidio  Conrulurn 
cere  pofTe,  ni  mihi  explora-  defignatorum  referre,  quan- 
tum efist,  eum  non  modo  quam  ftatueram  in  Senatum 
non  inimicum  tyrannodlonis,  ance  Kal.  Jan.  non  venire  : 
verum  etiam  amlcum  fore  j  tamen  cum  eo  ipfo  die  edi- 
cum  ille  diceret,  ita  futurum.  61am  tuum  propofitum  e/Tet, 
Quid  igitur  feftinamus?  in*  nefas  elle  duxi,  auc  jca  habe- 
fjuam.  llli  enim  mea  opera  ri  Senatu.  ut  de  tais  divi- 
^nt9  JLal.  Jan.  nihil  opus  eft.    ni«  in  Remp,  qjeritis  filerc- 

tur. 
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A.  Urb.  7C9.    He  faw  the  war  adually  commenced  in  the 
Cic.  63.     very  bowsis  of  Italy^  on  the  luccefs  of  which  de- 
M  Anto"i  P^^^^^  t^*^  ^'^'^^       Rome:  that  G^«/ would  cer- 
us.  p.  Cor-  tainiy  be  iofr,  and  with  it  probably  the  Repub- 
KELius  Do- lie,  if  Brutus  was  not  fupported  againft  the  fu- 
L  A  BELLA,    pcrior  force  of  Antony  :  that  there  was  no  way 
of  doing  it  fo  ready  and  effectual,  as  by  employ- 
ing 0<ftavius  a /id  bis  troops  :  andtho'  the  entruft- 
ins:  him  with  that  commiui-jn  would  throw  a 
G-agerous  power  into  his  hands,  yet  it  would 
be  controuled  by  the  equal  power,  and  fuperior 
authority  of  the  T-jjo  Confuls,  who  where  to  be 
joined  with  him  m  the  fame  command. 

The  Senate  being  afiembied,   the  Tribuns 
acquainted  them,  chat  the  bufmefs  of  that  meet- 
ing, was  to  provide  a  guard  for  the  fccurity  of 
the  new  Confuls,  and  the  protedion  of  the  Se- 
nate, in  the  freedom  of  their  debates ;  but  that 
thev  gave  a  liberty  withal  of  taking  the  whole 
Jiate  cf  the  Republic  into  confideration.  Upon 
this  Cicero  opened  the  cebate,     and  reprefent- 
ed  to  them  the  danger  ot  their  prefent  condi- 
tion,  and  the  neceiiity  of  fpeedy  and  refoiure 
V  councils  againft  an  enemy,  who  loft  no  time 
in  attempting  their  ruin.  That  they  had  been 
ruined  indeed  before,  had  it  not  bsen  for  the 
courage  and  virtue  of  young  Casfar,  who  con- 
*^  trary  to  all  expectation,  and  without  being 
*'  even  defired  to  do,  what  no  man  thought  pof- 
"  fible  for  him  to  do,  had,  by  his  private  au- 
thority  and  expence,  raifed  a  ftrong  army  of 
Veterans,  and  baffled  the  defigns  of  Antony  \ 

"  that 


tar,  qard  fadlam  elTet,  nifi 
pco  veriifTem  aut  etiam  fi 
guid  de  tp  ron  honorifice  di- 
ce, etu',  me  con  adciTe.  lu- 


q-je  in  Senatum  veni  mane. 
Quod  ciim  efTe:  animadver- 
furn,  frequentiffimi  Senatores 
convenerun:.  Ep.  fam.  xi,  6. 
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that  if  Antony  had  fucceeded  at  Brundl/Ium,     Urb.  709, 
and  prevailed  wirh  the  legions  to  foiiow  hi  in,  ^q\^^' 
he  would  have  filled  the  City  at  his  return  ^^  Antoni- 
««  with  blood  and  fiaughter :  tnat  it  was  their  us.  P.  Cor- 
part  to  authorize  and  confirm  what  Cseiar  Est  us  Do- 
"  had  done    and  to  empower  him  to  do  more,  ^^bella. 
*'  by  employing  his  troops  in  the  farther  fervicc 
*'  of  the  fbate  ;  and  to  make  a  fpeciai  provifion 
"  alfo  for  the  two  Legions  which  had  declared 
for  him  againft  Antony  [i].    As  to  D.  Bru- 
tus,  who  had  promiled  by  Edid  to  preferve 
Gaul'm  the  obedience  of  the  Senate,  chat  he 
was  a  Citizen,  born  for  the  good  of  the  Re- 
public  •,  the  imitator  of  his  anceftors ;  nay, 
*'  had  even  exceeded  their  merit  ^  for  the  firfl 
Brutus  expelled  a  proud  King ;  he  a  fellow 
fubje6l  far  more  proud  and  profligate :  that 
"  Tarquin,  at  the  fame  time  of  his  expulfion,  was 
a6tually  making  war  for  the  people  of  Rome 
but  Antony,  on  the  contrary,  had  actually 
begun  a  war  againft  them.    That  it  was  ne- 
"  celTary  therefore  to  confirm  by  public  autho- 
rity,  what  Brutus  had  done  by  private,  in 
preferving  the  Province  of  Gaul^  the  flower 
of  Ital)\  arid  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire — [^]. 
Then  after  largely  inveighing  againft  Anto- 
ny's  character,  and  enumerating  particularly 
all  his  cruelties  and  violences,  he  exhorts 
*'  them  in  a  pathetic  manner,  to  aft  with  cou- 
*'  rage  in  defence  of  the  Republic,  or  die  brave- 
*'  ly  in  the  attempt:  that  now  was  the  time  ei- 
*'  ther  to  recover  their  liberty,  or  to  live  for 
ever  flaves:  that  if  the  fatal  day  was  com.e, 
"  and  Royne  was  deftined  to  perifh,  it  would  be 
afhame  for  them,  the  Governors  of  the  world, 
H  4  "  not 


[0  Phil.  3. 1, 2, 3.         [^j  Ibid.  4, 5. 
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Af  Urb.  709.  "  not  to  fall  with  as  much  courage  as  Gladiators 
Cic.  63.    cc         yfg^  3nd  die  with  dignity,  rather 

M  iWoNi-  "  ^^^^  ^^^^  diigrace.    He  puts  them  in 

us.  P.  Cor-     mind  of  the  many  advantages,  which  they 
NCLius  Do-  "  had  towards  encouraging  their  hopes  and  re- 
^AB£LLA,     cc  folution  j  the  body  of  the  people  alert  and 
eager  in  the  caufe  ;  young  Casfar  in  the  guard 
"  of  the  City ;  Brutus  of  Gaul ;  two  Confuls  of 
the  greateft  prudence,  virtue,  concord  between 
themfelves  ;  who  had  been  meditating  no- 
"  thing  elfe  for  many  months  pad,  but  the  pubr 
lie  tranquility  :  to  all  which  he  promifes  Jiis 
"  own  attention  and  vigilance  both  day  and 
night  for  their  fafety  [/].     On  the  whole 
"  therefore,  he  gives  his  vote  and  opinion,  that 
^'  the  new  Conluis,  C.  Panfa  and  A.  Hirtius, 
*'  fiiould  take  care  that  the  Senate  may  meet 
"  with  fecurity  on  the  firft  of  January^  that 
D.  Brutus,  Emperor  and  Conful  eled,  had 
*'  merited  greatly  of  the  Republic,  by  defend- 
ingthe  authority  and  liberty  of  the  Senate  and 
*'  people  of  Rome :  that  his  army,  the  Towns 
and  Colonies  of  his  Province,  fhould  be  pub- 
"  licly  thanked  and  praifed  for  their  fidelity  to 
him  :  that  it  fliould  be  declared  to  be  of  the 
lad  confequence  to  the  Republic,  that  D. 
"  Brutus  and  L.  Plancus  (who  commanded  the 
"  farther  Gaul)  Emperor  and  Conful  ele6l,  as 
well  as  all  others  who  had  the  command  of 
Provinces,  fhould  keep  them  in  their  duty 
to  the  Senate,  till  Succefibrs  were  appointed 
by  the  Senate  :  and  fince  by  the  pains,  virtue 
'^^  and  condud  of  young  Caefar,  and  the  affift- 
"  ance  of  the  veteran  foldiers  who  followed  him, 
'^^  the  Republic  had  been  delivered,  and  was  ftill 


yq  Ibid.  14c  kz. 
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*^  defended  from  the  greateft  dangers-,  and  fince  A.  Urb.  709* 

the  martial  and  fourth  Legions,  under  that    ^'ic.  63. 

excellent  Citizen  and  Quaeilor  Egnatuleius, 
"  had  voluntarily  declared  for  the  authority  of  us.  P.  Cor- 

the  Senate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  that  nelius  Dq- 
"  the  Senate  fhould  take  fpecial  care  that  due  labeli-a, 
"  honors  and  thanks  be  paid  to  them  for  their 

eminent  fervices:  and  that  the  new  Confuis, 
"  on  their  entrance  into  office,  fliould  make  it 

their  firft  bufincfs  to  fee  all  this  executed  in 
"  proper  form :  to  all  which  the  Houfe  unani- 
*'  mouQy  agreed,  and  ordered  a  decree  to  be 
"  drawn  conformably  to  his  opinion." 

From  the  Senate  he  pafled  diredlly  to  the 
Foruniy  and  in  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  gave  an 
account  of  what  had  pafTed  :  he  begins,  by 
"  fignifying  his  joy  to  fee  fo  great  a  concourfe 
"  about  him,  greater  than  he  had  ever  remem- 

jbered,  a  fare  omen  of  their  good  inclinations, 
"  and  an  encouragement  both  to  his  endeavours 
"  and  his  hopes  of  recovering  the  Republic. 
"  Then  he  repeats  with  fome  variation  what 
*'  he  had  delivered  in  the  Senate,  of  the  praifes 

of  Casfar  and  Brutus,  and  the  wicked  defigns 
"  of  Antony  :  that  the  race  of  the  Brutus's  was 
"  given  to  them  by  the  fpecial  providence  of 
"  the  Godsv  for  the  perpetual  defenders  and  de- 
"  liverers  of  the  Repubhc  [m]  :  that  by  what 
"  the  Senate  had  decreed,  they  had  in  fadl,  tho* 
^*  not  in  exprefs  words^   declared  Antony  a 

public  enemy :  that  they  mufl:  confider  him 

therefore  as  fuch,  and  no  longer  as  Conful : 

that  they  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy,  with 
"  whom  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  made  : 

who  thirfted  not  fo  much  after  their  liberty, 

''as 


[^;]  Phil  4.3, 
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^.  Urb.  709. as  their  blood  :  to  whom  no  fport  was  fo 
^'  aorecable,  as  to  fee  Citizens  butchered  before 

M.  Antoni-''        eyes^  That  the  Gods  however  by 

Tjs.  P.  Cor-     portents  and  prodigies  feemed  to  foretel  his 
MELIUS  Do-  «  fpecdy  downfall,  fince  fuch  a  confent  and 
ISABELLA,  ^  tt      Ion  of  all  ranks  againft  him  could  never 
"  have  been  elFedted^buc  by  a  divine  influence. 

These  fpeeches,  which  i^'znd  the  third  and 
fourth  in  the  order  of  his  Philippics^  were  ex- 
tremely well  received  both  by  the  Senate  and 
People :  fpeaking  afterwards  of  the  latter  of 
them  to  the  fame  people,  he  fays,  if  that  day 
had  put  an  end  to  my  life^  1  had  reaped  fufficient 
fruit  from  it^  zvhen  you  all  with  one  mind  and 
'voice  cried  out^  that  I  had  twice  faved  the  Re- 
pihlic  \o].  As  he  had  now  broken  all  meafures 
with  Antony,  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, fo  he  publiflied  probably  about  this 
time  his  fecond  Philippic^  which  had  hitherto 
been  communicated  onely  to  a  few  friends, 
\vhofe  approbation  it  had  received. 

The  fnort  remainder  of  this  turbulent  year 
v/as  fpent  in  preparing  arms  and  troops  for  the 
guard  of  the  new  Confuls,  and  the  defence  of 
the  ilate  :  and  the  new  levies  v/ere  carried  on 
with  the  greater  diligence  for  the  certain  news 
that  was  brought  to  Rcme^  that  Antony  was  aElu- 
ally  hefteging  Mcdena^  into  which  Brutus,  unable 
to  oppofe  him  in  the  field,  had  thrown  himfclf 
l^ith  all  his  forces,  as  the  ftrongeft  Town  of  his 

Provirlce, 

[•1  Ibid.  4.  &c.  cum  vos  univerfi  una  mente 

fc]  C^o  quidcm  tempore,    ac  voce  itcrum  a  me  confer- 
ftiam  u  i'le  dies  vj;?^  finem    vatam  effe   Remp.  concla-r 
iriihi    .njlatarus    cfTe,     fatis    maftis.    Phil.  6.  i. 
jnngnum  ceperam  frpiluni. 
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Province,  and  the  beft  provided  to  fuftain  a  A.  Urb.  709^ 
fiege.    Young  Caefar  in  the  mean  while,  with-  ^3- 
out  expecting  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  but  withy^  Antoni- 
the  advice  of  Cicero^  by  which  he  now  governed  us*  P.  Cor- 
himfelf  in  every  ftep,  marched  out  of  Rome  zx.  ^^hivs  Do- 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  followed  Antony  ^^^^^^^^ 
into  the  Province  :  in  order  to  obferve  his  mo- 
tions, and  take  all  occafions  of  diftrefling  him  ; 
as  well  as  to  encourage  Brutus  to  defend  himfelf 
with  vigor,  till  the  Confuls  could  bring  up  the 
grand  army,  which  they  were  preparing  for  his 
relief. 


SECT^ 
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A.Urb.  710. 

^CoiT^*  SECT.  X. 

C.  VlBIUS 

Pansa.  C^S^  opening  of  the  year,  the  City  was 
A.  HiRTius.  in  great  expedation,  to  fee  what  niea- 

fures  their  new  Confuls  would  purfue:  they  had 
been  at  fchool,  as  it  were,  all  the  fiimmer  to 
Cicero,  forming  the  plan  of  their  adminiftrati- 
on,  and  taking  their  leffons  of  governing  from 
him,  and  feem  to  have  been  brought  intirely 
into  his  general  view,  of  eftablifhing  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  Republicon  the  foundation  of 
an  Amnefiy,  But  their  great  obligations  to  Cse- 
far  and  long  engagements  with  that  party, 
to  which  they  owed  all  their  fortunes,  had  left 
fome  fcruples  in  them,  which  gave  a  ch^ck  to 
their  zeal,  and  difpofed  them  to  ad  with  more 
■moderation  againft  old  friends,  than  the  condi- 
tion of  times  would  allow  and  before  the  ex- 
periment of  arm.s,  to  try  the  gentler  methods  of 
a  treaty.  With  thefe  fentiments,  as  foon  as 
they  were  inaugurated,  they  entered  into  a  deli- 
beration with  the  Senate,  on  the  prefentftate  of 
the  Republic,  in  order  toperfed  what  had  been 
refolved  upon  at  their  laft  meeting,  and  to  con- 
trive fome  farther  means  far  the  fecurity  of  the 
public  tranquillity.  They  both  fpoke  with  great 
fpirit  and  firmnefs,  offering  themfelves  as  Lea- 
ders," in  afierting  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  exhorting  the  aflembly  to  courage  and  re- 
folution  in  the  defence  of  fo  good  a  caufe  \f\ : 
and  v/hen  they  had  done,  they  called  up 
Fufius  Calenus,  to  deliver  his  fentiments  the 

firfi- 


[/>]  Ut  oratio  Confulum  confervandae,  verum  etiam 
anirnum  meum  erexit,  fpem-  dignitatis  priftinas  recupe- 
que  attulit  non  inodo  faluiis    randse.    Phil.  5.  i. 
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Jirft.    He  had  been  Conful  four  years  before  by  A.Urb.  710 
Casfar's  nomination,  and  was  father-in-law  to  ^^q^^^' 
Panfa,  which  by  cuftom  was  a  fufficient  ground  q  Vib/^j 
for  paying  him  that  compHment  :  Cicero's  opi-  Pan sa. 
nion  was  already  well  known    he  was  for  the  A.  Hirtius 
fliorteft  and  readied  way  of  coming  at  their 
end,   by  declaring  Antony  a  -public  enemy^  and 
without  lofs  of  time  a6ling  againft  him  by  open 
force  :  but  this  was  not  reliihed  by  the  Confuls, 
who  called  therefore  upon  Calenus  tofpeak  firft  ; 
that  as  he  was  a  faft  friend  to  Antony,  and  fure 
to  be  on  the  moderate  fide,  he  might  inftil  fome 
fentiments  of  that  fort  into  the  Senate,  before 
Cicero  had  made  a  contrary  imprefllon.  Ca- 
lenus's  opinion  therefore,  was,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  aBs  of  hoflility^  they  fhould  fend  an 
embaffy  to  Antony y  to  admonifh  him  to  defift  from 
his  attempt  upon  Gaul,  and  jubmit  to  the  author i- 
ty  of  the  Senate  :  Pifo  and  feveral  others  were  af 
the  fame  mind,  alledging  it  to  be  unjufl:  and 
cruel  to  condemn  a  man,   till  they  had  firft 
heard  what  he  had  to  fay  for  himfelf. 

But  Cicero  oppofed  this  motion  with  great 
warmth,  not  onely  as  vain  and  foolilh,  but 
"  dangerous  and  pernicious  :  he  declared  it  dif- 
*'  honourable  to  treat  with  any  one,  who  was  in 
"  arms  againft  his  country,  untill  he  laid  them 
"  down  and  fued  for  peace  •,  in  which  cafe  no 
"  m.an  would  be  more  moderate  or  equitable 
"  than  himfelf :  that  they  had  in  effect  pro- 

clamed  him  an  enemy  already,  and  had  no- 
"  thing  left  but  to  coniirm  it  by  a  decree,  when 
"  he  was  befieging  one  of  the  great  Towns  of 
"  Itafyy  a  Colony  of  Rome,  and  in  it  their 
"  Conful  ele5l,  and  General  Brutus :  he  obfer- 
"  ved  from  what  motives  thofe  other  opinions 
"  proceeded ,  from  particuUr  friendfhips,  rela- 

tions. 
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A.  Urb.  710.     tions,  private  obligations  ;  but  that  a  regard 
^Coff^*        to  their  Country  was  fuperior  to  them  all  : 
C.  ViBius    *^  ^h^^  the  real  point  before  them  was,  whether 
Pans  A.  Antony  fliould  be  fuffered  to  opprefs  the 

A.  HiRTius.  cc  Republic  :  to  mark  out  whom  he  pleafed  to 
deftrudionj  to»  plunder  the  City,  andenflave 
the  Citizens — [^].    That  this  was  his  fole 
view,  he  fhewed  from  a  detail  not  onely 
of  his  afls  but  of  his  exprefs  declarations — 
for  he  had  faid  in  the  Temple  of  Caftor,  in 
"  the  hearing  of  the  people,  that  whenever  it 
came  to  blows,  no  man  fhould  remain  alive, 
who  did  not  conquer — and  in  another  fpeech  ; 
that  when  he  was  out  of  his  Confulfhip,  he 
"  would  keep  an  army  ftili  about  the  City,  and 
enter  it  whenever  he  thought  fit :  that  in  a 
"  Letter  which  Cicero  himfelf  had  feen,  to 
one  of  his  friends,  he  bad  him  to  mark  out 
for  himfelf  what  eftate  he  would  have,  and 
*^  whatever  it  was,  he  fliould  certainly  have 
it  \r\  :  that  to  talk  of  fending  EmbafTadors 
to  fuch  an  one,  was  to  betray  their  ignorance 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  Republic,  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  difcipline 
of  their  anceftors — [j]  that  whatever  was  the 
*'  purpofe  of  their  mefege,  it  would  fignify 
nothing :  if  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet,  he  would 
defpife    it-,  if  to  command  him,  would 
**  not  obey  it — that  without  any  pofTible  good, 
"  it  would  be  a  certain  damage  \  would  necef- 
"  farily  create  delay,  and  obftrudlion  to  the 
"  operations  of  the  war ;  check  the  zeal  of  the 
"  army   damp  the  fpirits  of  the  people  :  whom 
"  they  now  faw  fo  brilk  and  eager  in  the  caufe 

"  —that 


[q]  Phil.  5.  T,  2,  3.  [r]  Ibid.  8,  12. 
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tc  — that  the  greateft  revolutions  of  afFairs  were  A.  Urb.  710. 
«'  eflfeded  often  by  trifling  incidents-,  and  above  ^^^^f^"^* 

all  in  civil  wars,  which  were  generally  go-  Vib,us 
"  verned  by  popular  rumor:  that  how  vigo-pANSA. 

rous  foever  their  inftrudions  were  to  the  Em-  A.  HiRi  lus^ 
*«  bafladors,  that  they  would  be  little  regard- 
"  ed  :  the  very  name  of  an  EmbafTy  implied  a 
"  diffidence  and  fear,  which  was  fufficient  to 
"  cool  the  ardor  of  their  friends  [/]  ;  they 
"  might  order  him  to  retire  from  Modena ;  to 
*'  quit  the  Province  of  Gaul ;  but  this  was  not 
*'  to  be  obtained  by  words,  but  extorted  by 

arms  —  that  while  the  Embaffadors  were 
"  going  and  coming,  people  would  be  in 
"  doubt  and  fufpence  about  the  fuccefs  of  their 
"  negotiation,  and  under  the  expe6lation  of  a 
"  doubtful!  war,  what  progrefs  could  they  hope 
"  to  make  in  their  levies  ? — that  his  opinion 

therefore  was,  to  make  no  farther  mention 

of  an  EmbaflTy ;  but  to  enter  inftantly  into 
*'  adion :  that  there  fliould  be  a  cefTation  of 

all  civil  bufinefs ;  a  public  tumult  procla- 

med  ;  the  (hops  fhut  up ;  and  that  inftead 
*'  of  their  ufual  gown,  they  fhould  all  put  on 
"  the  Sagum^  or  habit  of  war  :  and  that  levies 

of  foldiers  fhould  be  made  in  B.ome^  and 
*'  through  Italy^  without  any  exception  of 
"  privilege  or  difmifiion  from  fervice  —  that 
*'  the  very  fame  of  this  vigor  would  reftrain 
"  the  madnefs  of  Antony,  and  let  the  world 

fee,  that  the  cafe  was  not,  as  he  pre- 
*'  tended,  a  ftruggle  onely  of  contending  par- 

ties,  but  a  real  war  againft  the  Comnnon- 
*'  wealth — that  the  whole  Republic  fhould  be 
"  committed  to  the  Confuls,  to  take  care,  that 

it 


[/]  Jbid.  10. 
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^  Urb.  710.  "       received  no  detriment  that  pardon 

'cic.64.    "  fhould  be  offered  to  thofe  of  Antony's  army. 
Coir.      «  who  Iliould  return  to  their  duty  before  the  firft 

C.  ViBius    «  Qf  February  that  if  they  did  not  come  to 

A^Hi'rtius.  "  ^^^^  Refoiution  now,  they  would  be  forced  to 
"  do  it  afterwards,  when  it  would  be  too  late 
perhaps,  or  lefs  effectual 
This  was  the  fum  of  what  he  advifed  as 
to  their  condu6t  towards  Antony  :  he  next  pro- 
ceded  to  the  other  fubjecl  of  their  debate ;  the 
honors  which  were  ordered  to  he  decreed  at  their 
laft  meeting  \  and  began  with  D.  Brutus,  as  Con- 
ful  elecf  \  in  favor  of  whom,  befides  many  high 
expreflions  of  praife,  he  propofed  a  decree  to 

this  effect  "  Whereas  D.  Brutus,  Empe- 

"  r^r,  Conful  ele5l^  now  holds  the  province  of 
"  Gaul  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome ;  and  by  the  chearfuU  afliftance  of  the 
"  Towns  and  Colonies  of  his  Province,  has 
"  drawn  together  a  great  army  in  a  fhort  time ; 

that  he  has  done  all  this  rightly  and  regularly, 
"  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  :  and  that  it  is 
the  fenfe  therefore  of  the  Senate  and  People, 
that  the  Republic  has  been  relieved  in  a  moft 
"  difficult  conjundture,  by  the  pains,  counfil, 
"  virtue  of  D.  Brutus,  Emperor^  Conful  ele5l^ 
"  and  by  the  incredible  zeal  and  concurrence  of 
"  the  Province  of  GauL^^  He  moved  alfofor 
an  extraordinary  honor  to  M.  Lepidus,  who  had 
no  pretenfionto  it  Indeed  from  paft  fervices,  but 
being  now  at  the  head  of  the  beft  army  in  the 
Empire,  was  in  a  condition  to  do  the  moft  good 
or  ill  to  them  of  any  man.  1  his  was  the  ground 
of  the  compliment ;  for  his  faith  being  fufped:- 
td,  and  his  union  with  Antony  dreaded,  Cicero, 

hoped, 

[u]  Ibid.  10.  12. 
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hoped,  by  this  teftimony  of  their  confidence,  to  A.  Urb.  710. 
confirm  him  in  the  interefts  of  the  Senate  :  but  ^q^^^' 
he  feems  to  be  hard  put  to  it  for  a  pretext  of  Vibius 
merit  to  ground  his  decree  upon:  he  takes  no-  Pansa. 
tice,  "  that  Lepidus  was  always  moderate  in  A-  Hirtius. 
power,  and  a  friend  to  liberty  :  that  he  gave 
a  fignal  proof  of  it,  when  Antony  ofiered  the 
"  Diadem  to  Casfar    for  by  turning  away  his 
*'  face,  he  publicly  teftified  his  averfion  to  fla- 
very,  and  that  his  compliance  with  the  times 

was  thro'  necefTity,  not  choice  that  fince 

Casfar's  death  he  had  pradlifed  the  fame  mo- 
deration  :  and  when  a  bloody  war  was  revived 
**  in  Spain^  chofe  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  me- 
*^  thods  of  prudence  and  humanity,  rather  than 
"  by  arms  and  the  fword,  and  confented  to  the 
"  reftoration  of  S.  Pompey  [a;]."    For  which 
reafon  he  propofed  the  following  Decree. 
"  Whereas  the  Republic  has  often  been  well  and 
happily  adminiftred  by  M.  Lepidus,  the  chief 
Prieft  j  and  the  people  of  Rome  have  alwayjs 
found  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  kingly  govern- 
"  ment ;  and  whereas  by  his  endeavours,  virtue, 
wifdom,  and  his  fingular  clemency  and  mild- 
**  nefs,  a  moft  dreadful  civil  war  is  extinguiih- 
"  ed  •,  and  S.  Pompey  the  Great,  the  Son  of 
Cnaeus,  out  of  refped  to  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  has  quitted  his  arms,  and  is  reftored 
to  the  City  ;  that  the  Senate  and  People,  out 
"  of  regard  to  the  many  and  fignal  fervices  of 
M.  Lepidus,  Emperor,  and  chief  Prieft,  place 
great  hopes  of  their  peace,  concord,  liberty, 
in  his  virtue,  authority,  felicity    and  from 
a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  merits,  decree,  that  a 
gilt  Equeftrian  ftatue  fliall  be  erected  to  him 

[^]  Ibid.  14. 
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A.  Urb.  710."  by  their  order  in  the  Roftra,  or  any  other 

Cic.  64.    tc  pgj.|.  Qf  j-iie  Forum,  which  he  fhcll  chufe 
C.  ViBfus    "  [j^]-"  comes   next  to  young  C^far ; 

Pans  A.        and  after  enlarging  on  his  praifes,  propofes, 
A.  HiRTius      that  they  fliould  grant  him  a  proper  com- 
miffion  and  command  over  his  Troops,  with- 
out  which  he  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them  ; 
and  that  he  fliould  have  the  rank  and  all  the 

*'  rights  of  a  Propr^tor  ;  not  onely  for  the  fake 
of  his  dignity,  but  the  neceflary  management 
of  their  affairs,  and  the  adminiftration  of  the 
war."  And  then  offers  the  form  of  a 

Decree — — "  Whereas  C.  Csefar,  the  Son  of 
Caius,  Prieft,  Propr^tor,  has,  in  the  utmoft 
diftrefs  of  the  Republic,  excited  and  enlifted 
Veteran  Troops  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 

"  Roman  people  ;  and  v/hereas  the  Martial  and 

"  fourth  legions,  under  the  leading  and  au- 
thority  of  C.  Csefar,  have  defended,  and  now 

"  defend  the  Republic,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Roman  people ;  and  whereas  C.  Ccefar  is 
gone  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  proje6t  the 
Province  of  Gaul-,  has  drawn  together  a  bo- 

"  dy  of  horfe,  archers.  Elephants,  under  his 
own  and  the  people's  power  ;  and  in  the  moft 

"  dangerous  crifis  of  the  Republic,  hasfupport- 
ed  the  fafety  and  dignity  of  the  Reman  peo- 

"  pie  ;  for  thefe  reafons  the  Senate  decrees, 
that  C.  Ciefar,  the  Son  of  Caius,  Prieft, 
Propraetor,  be  henceforward  a  Senator,  and 

"  vote  in  the  rank  and  place  of  a  Trator  ;  and 
that  in  folliciting  for  any  future  Magiftracy, 

"  the  fame  regard  be  had  to  him,  as  would 

"  have  been  had  by  law,  if  he  had  been  Quae- 

fcor  the  year  before  [z].    As  to  thofe, 

who 


[j]  Ibid.  15, 
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"  who  thought  thefe  honors  too  great  for  fo  A.  Urb.  710, 

young  a  man,  and  apprehended  danger  from  ^^^^1^'"^' 
"  his  ab'ufe  of  them,  he  declares  their  appre- ^  Vieius 

henfions  to  be  the  effed  of  envy,  rather  than  Pans  a. 
*'  fear;  fince  the  nature  of  things  was  fuch,  A.  Hiaxius. 
"  that  he,  who  had  once  got  a  tafte  of  true 
"  glory,  and  found  himfelf  univerfally  dear  to 
the  Senate  and  people,  could  never  think 
"  any  other  acquifition  equal  to  it :  he  wifhes 
"  that  J.  C^far  had  taken  the  fame  courfe, 
when  young,  of  endearing  himfelf  to  the  Se- 
nateand  honeftmen-,  but  by  negleding  that, 
he  fpent  the  force  of  his  great  genius  in  ac- 
quiring  a  vain  popularity ;  and  having  no 
"  regard  to  the  Senate  and  the  better  fort, 
opened  himfelf  a  way  to  power,  which  the 

virtue  of  a  free  people  could  not  bear  

that  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  to  be 
feared  from  the  Son    nor  after  the  proof  of 
"  fuch  admirable  prudence  in  a  boy,  any  ground 
to  imagine  that  his  riper  age  would  be  iefs 

"  prudent  for  what  greater  folly  could 

*V  there  be,  than  to  prefer  an  ufelefs  power,  an 
invidious  greatnefs,  the  luft  of  reigning,  ai- 
ways  (lippery  and  tottering,  to  true,  weigh- 

ty,  folid  glory  ?  if  they  fufpeded  him 

as  an  enemy  to  fome  of  their  bed  and  moft 
"  valued  Citizens,  they  might  lay  aHde  rhofe 
fears,  he  had  given  up  all  his  refentments  to 
the  Republic  ;  made  her  the  Moderatrix  of 

*'  all  his  a6ls  that  he  knew  the  moil  in- 

*•  ward  fentiments  of  the  youth    would  pawn 
his  credit  for  him  to  the  Senate  and  People  ; 
would  promife,  engage,  undertake,  that  he 
"  would  always  be  the  fame  that  he  now  was  ; 
fuch  as  they  fhould  wifh  and  defire  to  fee 
I  2  him- 
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A.  Urb.  710.     him  \a\    He  procedes  alfo  to  give  a 

Cic.  64.    cc  public  teftimonial  of  praife  and  thanks  to 
C.  ViBius    "      Egnatuleius,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Repub- 
Pansa.       "  lie,  in  bringing  over  the  fourth  Legion  from 
A.  HiRTius. Antony  to  Caefar;  and  moves,  that  it  might 
"  be  granted  to  him  for  that  piece  of  fervice, 
*'  to  fue  for  and  hold  any  magiftracy  three  years 

"  before  the  legal  time  \h\    Laftly,  as 

to  the  Veteran  Troops,  which  had  followed 
*'  the  Authority  of  Casfar  and  the  Senate,  and 
"  efpecially  the  Martial^  and  Fourth  Legions, 
he  moved,  that  an  exemption  from  fervice 
fliould  be  decreed  to  them  and  their  children, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  a  Gallic  or  domeftic  tu- 
mult-,  and  that  the  Confuls  C.  Panfa  and 
"  A.  Hirtius,  or  one  of  them,  fhould  provide 
lands  in  Campania^  or  elfewhere  to  be  divi- 
ded  to  them  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  the  prefent 
"  war  was  over,  they  fhould  all  be  difcharged. 
"  and   pun6tually  receive  whatever  fums  of 
money  C.  Csefar  had  promifed  to  them  when 

they  firft  declared  for  him.  

This  was  the  fubftance  of  his  fpeech;  in 
tiie  latter  part  of  which,  the  propofal  of  honors, 
the  Senate  readily  agreed  with  him :  and  tho' 
thofe  which  were  decreed  to  Odavius,  feemed 
fo  extraordinary  to  Cicero  himfelf,  that  he 
thought  it  proper  to  make  an  apology  for  them, 
yet  there  were  others  of  the  firft  rank  who 
thought  them  not  great  enough  fo  that  Phi- 
lippus  added  the  honor  of  a  Statue  ;  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius,  VMd  Servilius,  the  privilege  of  fuingfor  any 
Magijira£}\  ftill  earlier  than  Cicero  had  propo- 

fed. 


[a]  Ibid.  18. 


[hi  Ibid.  19. 
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fed  [c].    But  the  affembly  was  much  divided  A.  Urb.  710 
about  the  main  queftion,  of  fending  a  deputation  ^^^'^j"^' 
to  Antony  :  fome  of  the  principal  Senators  were  c.  Vibius 
warmly  for  it ;  and  the  Confuls  themfelves  fa-  Pansa. 
vored  it,  and  artfully  avoided  to  put  it  to  the  C.  Hirtius 
njote  [d]  *,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  car- 
ried by  Cicero,  who  had  a  clear  majority  on  his 
fide.    The  debate  being  held  on  till  night,  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  morning,  and  kept  up 
with  the  fame  warmth  for  three  days  fucceflive- 
ly,  while  the  Senate  continued  all  the  time  in 
Cicero's  opinion,  and  would  have  pafled  a  de- 
cree conformable  to  it,  had  not  Salvius  the  Tri- 
bun  put  his  negative  upon  them  [^].    This  firm- 
nefs  of  Antony's  friends  prevailed  at  laft  for  an 
Embaffy  \  and  three  Confular  Senators  were  pre- 
fently  nominated  to  it,  S.  Sulpicius,  L.  Pifo, 
and  L.  Philippus :  but  their  commiflion  was 
ftridtly  limited,  and  drawn  up  by  Cicero  him- 
felf ;  giving  them  no  power  to  treat  with  An- 
tony, but  to  carry  to  him  onely  the  peremptory 
commands  of  the  Senate,   to  quit  the  fiege  of 
Modena,  and  defijl  from  all  hoftilities  in  Gaul : 
they  had  inftru6lions  likewife,  after  the  delive- 
ry of  their  mefTage,  to  fpeak  with  D.  Brutus  in 
Modena^  and  fignify  to  him  and  his  army,  that 
the  Senate  and  People  had  a  grateful  Senfe  of  their 

I  3  Services^ 

[c]  Statuam  Philippus  de-  natus  jampridem  de  manibus 

crevit,  celeritatem  petitionis  arma  cecidifTent.    Phil.  14, 

primo  Servius,  poft  majorem  7. 

etiam  Servilius :    nihil  turn       [e]  Itaque  haec  Sententia 

nimium  videbatur.  Ad  Brut,  per   triduum  fic    valuit  ut 

15.  ^  quamquam  difceffio  fafta  non 

[<{]  Has  in  fententias  meas  eft,  tanien    praeter  paucos, 

ii  Confules  difceffionem  fa-  omnes  mihi   aflenfuri  vide- 

cere  voluifTent,  omnibjs  ilHs  rentur.     Phil,  6.  i,  App. 

latronibus  audoritate  ipfa  Se-  p.  559. 
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A.  XJro.  yio.  Services^  which  would  one  day  he  a  great  honor 

C  Vi^Bius  "-^"^  unufual  length  of  thefe  debates  greatly 
p1n5a.  raifed  the  curiofity  of  the  City,  and  drew  rhe 
A,  HiRTius.  whole  body  of  the  people  into  the  Forum,  to 
expedt  the  ifilie  where,  as  they  had  done  alfo 
not  long  before,  they  could  not  forbear  calling 
hut  upon  Cicero  with  one  voice^  to  come  and  give 
them  an  account  of  the  deliberations  [g].  He  went 
therefore  diredtly  from  the  Senate  into  the 
Roftra^  produced  by  Appuleius,  theT'rihun,  and 
acquainted  them  in  a  fpeech  with  the  refult  of 

their  debates,  "  that  the  Senate,  excepting 

a  few,  after  they  had  ftood  firm  for  three  days 
"  to  his  opinion,  had  given  it  up  at  laft,  with 
*^  lefs  gravity  indeed  than  became  them,  yet 
not  meanly  or  lhamefully,   hav'ng  decreed 
not  fo  much  an  EmbafTy  as  a  denunciation 
of  war  to  Antony,   if  he  did  not  obey  it  : 
^'  which  carried  indeed  an  appearance  of  feve- 
rity ;  and  he  wifhed  onely  that  it  had  carried 

no  delay  that  Antony,  he  was  fure, 

"  would  never  obey  it,  •  nor  ever  fubmit  to  their 

*'  power,  who  had  never  been  in  his  own  

that  he  would  do  therefore  in  that  place  what 
he  had  been  doing  in  the  Senate  teftify, 
"  warn,  and  declare  to  them  before-hand,  that 
Antony  would  perform  no  part  of  what  theii: 

Embalfadors  were  fent  to  require  of  him  

^'  that 

[/]  Quamquam  rcn  ell  Dantur  mandata  legatis 
ilia  legatio,  fed  denun'ciatio  ut  D.  Brutum,  rnilitefque, 
belli,  nili  paruerit — mittun-  ejus  adeant,  &c.  ib.  3. 
tur  enim  qui  nuncient,  ne  [g]  Quid  ego  de  univerfo 
oppugnet  confulem  defigna-  populo  R.  dicam  r  qui  pleno 
turn,  ne  Mutinam  obi:deat,  ac  referto  foro  bis  me  una 
r.e  rroyincisnj  depopuleiur.  mente  atque  voce  in  conci- 
— Phil.  6,  2.  cnem  vocavit.    Phil.  7,  8c  ' 
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that  he  would  ftili  wade  the  country,  befiege  A.  Urb,  710. 
"  Modena^    and  not    fuffer  the  EmbafTadors    ^-^^  ^i* 
"  themfelves  to  enter  the  Town,  or  ipeak  wi:h  ^  Vibius 
*'  Brutus— believe  me,  fays  he,  I  know  ihep,KSA. 
violence,  the  impudence,  the  audacioufnels  of  A.  l-iiRxius, 
the  man — let  our  EmbaiTadors  then  make 
"  haft,  which  I  know  they  are  refolved  to  do ; 
but  do  you  prepare  your  military  habit  ^  for 
it  is  a  part  alfo  of  our  decree,  that  if  he  does 
"  not  comply,  we  mull  all  put  on  that  garb  : 
"  we  fhall  certainly  put  it  on  :  he  will  never 
obey ;  we  fhall  lament  the  lofs  of  fo  many 
days  which  might  have  been  employed  in 

adlion  [h'],    I  am  not  afraid,  when  he 

comes  to  hear,  how  I  have  declared  this  be- 
fore-hand,  that  for  the  fake  of  confuting  me, 
he  fhould  change  his  mind,  andfubmit.  He 
will  never  do  it;  Vv'ill  not  envy  me  this  gio- 
ry  ;  will  chufe  rather,  that  you  Pnould  think 
me  wife,  than  him  modeft"  —  he  obferves, 
that  tho'  it  would  have  been  better  to  fend  no 
mefiage,  yet  fome  good  would  flow  from  it 
to  the  Republic  ;  for  when  the  Embafladors 
"  fhall  make  the  report,  which  they  furely  will 
"  make,  Antony's  refufal  to  obey  the  Peo- 
"  pie  and  Senate,  who  can  be  fo  perverfe,  as 
to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  a  Citizen  ?— 
Wherefore  wait,  fays  he,  with  patience,  Ci- 
tizens,  the  return  of  the  EmbaiTadors,  and 
*'  digeft  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  days  :  if  on 
"  their  return  they  bring  peace,  call  me  preju- 

diced  i  if  v/ar,  provident  [/J."  Then 

after  afiuring  them,  "  of  his  perpetual  vigilance 
"  for  their  fafety,  and  applauding  their  won- 
derful  alacrity  in  the  caufe,  and  declaring, 
I  4  "  that 


[h']  Phil.  6.  I,  2,  3. 


[/]  Ibid.  4,  60 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  that  of  all  the  aflemblies  which  he  had  feen, 
^Co/n"^'    "  never  known  fo  full  an  one  as  the 

C.  ViBius    "  prefent,"  he  thus  concludes,  "The  fcafon  of 
Pan? A.        "  liberty  is  now  come,  my  Citizens,  much  la- 
A.  HiRTius.  «  ter  indeed  than  became  the  people  of  Rome, 
"  but  fo  ripe  now,  that  it  cannot  be  deferred 
"  a  moment.    What  we  have  hitherto  fufFered 
was  owmg  to  a  kind  of  fatality,  which  we 
have  born  as  well  as  we  could  ;  but  if  any 
fuch  cale  fhould  happen  again,  it  muft  be 
owing  to  ourfelves :  it  is  not  pofTible  for  the 
"  people  of  Rome  to  be  flaves,  whom  the  Gods 
*'  have  deftined  to  the  command  of  all  nations  : 
"  the  affair  is  now  reduced  to  the  lafl:  extre- 
*'  mity  ;  the  ftruggle  is  for  liberty :  it  is  your 
part  either  to  conquer,  which  will  furely  be 
"  the  fruit  of  your  piety  and  concord,  or  to 
"  fuffer  any  thing  rather  than  live  flaves  :  other 
*'  nations  may  endure  flavery  ;  but  the  proper 
end  and  bufinefs  of  the  Roman  people  is  li- 
berty." 

The  Embafladors  prepared  themfelves  im- 
mediately to  execute  their  Commiffion,  and  the 
next  morning  early  fet  forwards  towards  Antony, 
tho'  Ser.  Sulpicius  was  in  a  very  declining  ftate 
of  health.  Various  were  the  fpeculations  about 
the  fuccefs  of  this  meffage  :  but  Antony  gained 
one  certain  advantage  by  it,  of  more  time,  ei- 
ther  to  prefs  the  fiege  of  Modena^  or  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  frefb  accidents  might  offer: 
nor  were  his  friends  without  hopes  of  drawing 
^  from  it  fome  pretence  for  opening  a  treaty  with 

him ;  fo  as  to  give  room  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cafarian  Fa5lion  to  unite  themfelves  againftthe 
Senate  and  Republican  party  ;  which  feemed  to 
be  infpired  by  Cicero,  with  a  refclution  of  ex- 
tinguiftiing  all  the  remains  of  the  late  Tyranny. 

For 
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For  this  purpofe  the  Partifans  of  that  caufe  were  A.  Urb.  710. 
endeavouring  to  obviate  the  offence,   which    Cic.  64. 
might  be  given  by  Antony's  refufal  to  comply  ^ 
with  what  was  injoined;   contriving  ipecious  p^j^sa/" 
anlwers  for  him,  and  reprefenting  them  as  area-  a.Hirtius. 
foiuble  ground  of  an  accommodation,  in  hopes 
to  cool  the  ardor  of  the  City  for  the  profecution 
of  the  war  :  Calenus  was  at  the  head  of  this  par- 
ty, who  kept  a  conftanc  correfpondence  with 
Antony,  and  took  care  to  publijh  fuch  of  his  Let- 
ters^ as  were  proper  to  deprefs  the  hopes  and  cou^ 
rage  of  his  adverfaries^  and  keep  up  the  fpirits  of 
his  friends  [/^]. 

Cicero  therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
called  in  this  interval  about  certain  matters  of 
ordinary  form,  took  occafion  to  rouze  the  2;eal 
of  the  alTembly,  by  warning  them  of  the  miC- 
chief  of  thefe  infinuations.  He  obferved,  "  that 
*'  the  affairs  then  propofed  to  their  deliberation 
**  were  of  little  confcqiience,  tho'  necefTary  in 
"  the  common  courfe  of  public  bufinefs,  about 
the  Appian  way^  the  coin^  the  Luperci^  which 
would  eafily  be  adjufted  *,  but  that  his  mind 
was  called  off  from  the  confideration  of  them 
"  by  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  Re- 

public  that  he  had  always  been  afraid  of 

"  fending  the  Embaffy — and  now  every  body 
"  faw  what  a  languor  the  expeftation  of  it  had 
**  caufed  in  people's  minds  and  what  a  handle 
it  had  given  to  the  pra6lices  of  thofe,  who 
**  grieved  to  fee  the  Senate  recovering  its  an- 
"  cient  authority:  the  people  united  with  them; 

«  all 


[k']  Tile  litteras  ad  te  mit- 
tat  de  fpe  fua  recundarum  re- 
jum  ?  eas  tu  laetus  proferas  ? 
— dcfcribendas  etiam  des  im- 


probis  civibus  ?  eorum  auge- 
as  animos?  bonorum  Tpem, 
virtutemque  debilites  ?  — 
Phil,  7.  2. 
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^Q'^^'b^^'     all  Italy  on  the  fame  fide,  the  armies  pre-» 
•  OfT.^*        pared;    their  generals   ready  to  take  the 

C.  ViBius  ^  "  fi^ld  who  feign  anfwers  for  Antony,  and 

Pan 5 A.  "  applaud  them,  as  if  they  had  fent  EmbafTa- 
A.  HiRTius.  cc  ^^^^  j-jQ|.  j-Q  give,  but  receive  conditions  from 

him."  Then  after  expofing  the  danger 

and  iniquity  of  fuch  pradices,  and  rallying  the 
principal  abettor  of  them,  Calenus,  he  adds, 
"  that  he,  who  all  his  life  had  been  the  author 
and  promoter  of  civil  peace ;  who  owed 
whatever  he  was,  whatever  he  had  to  it  his 
*'  honors,  intereft,  dignity ;  nay,  even  the  ta- 
"  lents  and  abilities  which  he  was  matter  of ; 
yet  I,  fays  he,  the  perpetual  advifer  of  peace, 

am  for  no  peace  with  Antony."  where 

perceiving  himfelf  to  be  heii'd  with  great  at- 
tention he  proceeds  to  explain  at  large  thro* 

the  reft  of  his  fpeech,  "  that  fuch  a  peace  would 
be  diflionourable,  dangerous,  and  could  not 

pofTibly  fubfift-  he  exhorts  the  Senate 

therefore  to  be  attentive,  prepared  and  armed 
before-hand  ;  fo  as  not  to  be  caught  by  a 
fmooth  or  fuppliant  anfwer,  and  the  falfe  ap- 
pearance  of  equity  :  that  Antony  muft  do 
every  thing  which  was  prefcribed  to  him,  be- 
*'  fore  he  could  pretend  to  afk  any  thing;  if 
"  not,  that  it  was  not  the  Senate  which  procla- 
"  med  war  againft  him,  but  he  againft  the  Ro- 
"  man  people.    But  for  you.  Fathers,  I  give 
"  you  warning,  fays  he,  the  queftion  before 
*'  you  concerns  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
Rome^  which  is  entrufted  to  your  care  *,  it 
concerns  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every  ho- 
neft  man  ;  it  concerns  your  own  authority ; 
which  you  will  for  ever  lofe,  if  you  do  not 
"  retrieve  it  now  —  I  admonifli  you  too, 
^'  Panfa;  for  tho'  you  want  no  advice,  in  which 

*^  you 
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you  excel,  yet  the  bed  Pilots  in  great  ftorms  A.  Uib.  710 

are  ibmetimes  admonifhed  by  paficngers  ne-  64. 
"  ver  fufFer  that  noble  provifion  of  arms  and  ^  Vibius 

troops  which  you  have  made,  to  come  to  no-  PA^SA. 
"  thing-,  you  have  fuch  an  opportunity  before  A.  Hirtius 
"  you  as  no  man  ever  had  :  by  this  firmnefs  of 
"  the  Senate,  this  alacrity  of  the  Equeltrian 
"  order,  this  ardor  of  the  people,  you  have  it 
"  in  your  power  to  free  the  Republic  for  ever 
"  from  fear  and  danger — [/].'* 

The  Confuls  in  the  mean  while  were  taking 
care,  that  the  expedlation  of  the  effect  of  the 
EmbafTy  fhould  nor  fuperlede  their  preparations 
for  war;  and  agreed  between  themfelves,  tbiit 
one  of  them  Jhould  march  immediately  to  Gaul, 
with  the  troops  which  were  already  provided, 
and  the  other  ftay  behind  to  perfe^  the  new  levies^ 
which  were  carried  on  v/ith  great  fuccefs  both 
in  the  City,  and  the  Country  :  for  all  the  capi- 
tal Towns  of  Italy ^  were  vying  with  each  other 
in  voluntary  contributions  of  money  and  foldiers  \ 
and  in  decrees  of  infamy  and  difgrace  to  thofe  who 
refufed  to  lift  themfelves  into  the  public  fervice  [m']. 
The  firft  part  fell  by  lot  to  Hirtius  [n]  ;  who, 
though  but  lately  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
indilpofition,  marched  away  without  lofs  of  time 
at  the  head  of  a  brave  army  ;  and  particularly, 
of  the  two  Legions,  the  Martial  a?id  the  four  thy 
which  were  efteemed  the  flower  and  ftrength  of 
the  whole,  and  now  put  themfelves  under  the 
command  and  aufpices  of  the  Conful.  With 

thefe, 

[/]  Vld.  Phi!.  7.  cuniis  pollicendis — hs:  jam 

[m]  An  cum  Maniciplis  tota  Italia  fiant.  Phil.  7,  8,  9. 
pax  erit,  qaorum  tanta  lludia  \^n\  Conful  fortitu  ad  bel- 
Cognofcuntur  in  decretis  fa-  lum  prcfedus  A.  Hirtius— 
Ciendis,  militibus  dandis,  pe-    PhiL  14,  2, 
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A.  Urb.  710.  thefe,  in  conjunftion  with  Oftavius,  he  hoped 
Cic.  64.    to  obftrudt  all  the  defigns  of  Antony,  and  pre- 
C  YibTus    ^^^^       gaining  any  advantage  againft  Brutus, 
Pans  A.       ti'^  Panfa  could  join  them,  which  would  make 
A.HiRTius.  them  fuperior  in  force,  and  enable  them  to  give 
him  battle,  with  good  affurance  of  vidory.  He 
contented  himfelf  in  the  mean  while  with  dif- 
poffeffing  Antony  of  fome  of  his  polls    and  di- 
ftreffing  him,  by  ftraitening  his  quarters,  and 
opportunities  of  forage  ;  in  which  he  had  fome 
fuccefs,  as  he  fignified  in  a  Letter  to  his  Col- 
legue  Panfa,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  *,  /  have  pojfeft  myfdf^  fays  he,  of  Cla* 
terna^  and  driven  out  Antonfs  garrifon :  his  horfe 
were  routed  in  the  a5lion^  and  fome  of  them 
flain  [pi :  and  in  all  his  Letters  to  Cicero,  he 
affured  him,  that  he  would  undertake  nothings 
without  the  great  eft  caution  ;  in  anfwer  probably, 
to  what  Cicero  was  conftantly  inculcating,  not 
to  expofe  himfelf  too  forwardly,  till  Panfa  could 
come  up  to  him  [/>]. 

The  EmbafTadors  returned  about  the  begin- 
ning of  February^  having  been  retarded  fome- 
what  longer  than  they  intended,  by  the  death  of 
Ser.  Sulpicius  ;  which  happening  when  they 
were  juft  arrived  at  Antony's  camp,  left  the 
Embafjy  maimed  and  imperfe5i^  as  Cicero  fays, 
by  the  lofs  of  the  beft  and  ableft  man  of  the 
three  [^].  The  report,  which  they  made  to 
the  Senate,  anfwered  exaftly  in  every  point  to 

what 

[7]  Dejeci  prsefidium,  Cla-    batur.    Ep.  fam.  12.  5. 
terna  potitus  fum,  fugati  e-       [^]  Cum    Ser.  Sulpictus 
quites,  praelium  commiflum,    aetate  illos  anteiret,  fapientia 
occifi  aliquot.    Phil.  8.  2.       omnes,  fubito  ereptus  e  caulTa 

[/>]  Hirtius  nihil  nifi  con-  totam  legationem  orbam  & 
fiderate,  ut  mihi  crebris  lit-  debilitatem  reliq^uit.  Phil.  9. 
teris  fignificat,  adurus  vide-  i. 
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what  Cicero  had  foretold;  that  Antony  would  A,  Vrh.  y  10, 
perform  na  part  of  what  was  required^  nor  fuffer  ^q^^^' 
them  even  to  fpeak  with  Brutus^  but  continued  to  q^YibiIs 
batter  the  T own  with  great  fury  in  their  pre  fence  ;  Pans  a. 
he  offered  however  fome  conditions  of  his  own,  A.  Hirtius, 
which,  contrary  to  their  infl:ru6lions,  they  were 
weak  enough  to  receive  from  him,  and  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate :   the  purport  of  them  was, 
that  the  Senate  fliould  affign  lands  and  re« 
"  wards  to  all  his  troops,  and  confirm  all  the 
other  grants,  which  he  and  Dolabella  had 
made  in  their  Confulfhip  :  that  all  his  decrees 
from  Csefar's  books  and  papers  ftiould  ftand 
firm  :  that  no  account  fhould  be  demanded 
of  the  money  taken  from  the  Temple  ©f  O- 
"  pis ;  nor  any  inquiry  made  into  the  condu6t 
of  the  feven  Commiflioners,  created  to  di- 
"  vide  the  lands  to  the  Veteran  foldiers  ;  and 
that  his  judiciary  law  fliould  not  be  repealed  : 
•*  on  thefe  terms  he  offered  to  give  up  Cif alpine 
"  Gauly  provided,   that  he  might   have  the 
**  greater  Gaul  in  exchange  for  five  years,  with 
an  army  of  fix  Legions,  to  be  compleated  out 
"  of  the  troops  of  D.  Brutus  [r]." 

Pansa  fummoned  the  Senate  to  confider  the 
report  of  the  EmbafTadors  which  raifed  a  ge- 
neral Indignation  through  the  City,  and  gave 
all  pofTible  advantage  to  Cicero,  towards  bring- 
ing the  houfe  into  his  fentiments  :  but  contrary 
to  expedtation,  he  found  Calenus's  party  ftill 

ftrong 

[r]  Ante  Confulis  oculofq;  dixi/Tentque  Senatui,  non 
legatorum  tormentis  Mu-  modo  ilium  e  GalJia  non  di(^ 
tinam  yerberavit—ne  pun-  ceffi/Te,  uti  cenfuifTemus,  fed 
ilum  quidem  temporis,  cum  ne  a  Mutina  quidemreceflifTe, 
legati  adeflent,  oppugnatio  poteftatem  fibi  D.  Bruti  con- 
relpiravit  —  cum  illi  con-  veniendi  non  fuiffe,  &c.  vid. 
tempti  k  rejeili  revertiffent,    Pnil.  8.  7,  8,  9. 
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A.  Urb.  710.  ^^^ong  enough  to  give  him  much  trouble,  and 
Cic.  64.    even  to  carry  fome  points  againft  him  ;  all  tend- 
CofT.      ino;  to  foften  the  ri";or  of  his  motions,  and  p-ive 

L..  viEius    tj^em  a  turn  more  favourable  towards  Antony. 

AttiiRTius.  moved  the  Senate  to  decree,  that  a  war  or 
rehellron  was  a5iually  commenced:  they  carried  it 
for  a  tumult :  he  urged  them,  to  declare  Antony 
an  enemy  :  they  carried  it  for  a  fofter  term,  of, 
adverfary  [j]  :  he  propofed,  that  all  perfons 
Hiould  be  prohibited  from  going  to  Antony  : 
they  excepted  Varius  Cotyla,  one  of  his  Lieute- 
nants, who  was  then  in  the  Senate,  taking  notes 
of  every  thing  which  pafled  :  in  thefe  votes 
Panfa  himfelf^  and  all  the  Confular  Senators  con^, 
curred  •,  even  L.  Caefar,  who  though  a  true, 
friend  to  liberty,  yet  being  Antony's  Uncky 
thought  himfelf  obliged  by  decency,  to  vote  on 
the  milder  fide  [/]. 

But  Cicero  in  his  turn  eafily  threw  out, 
what  was  warmly  prefled  on  the  other  fide  :  the 
fropofal  of  a  fecond  Emhaffy  ;  and  carried  likewife 
the  main  queftion,  of  requiring  the  Citizens  to. 
change  their  ordinary  gown,  for  the  Sagum  or  ha-, 
hit  of  war :  by  which  they  decreed  the  thing, 
while  they  rejeded  the  name.  In  all  decrees  of 
this  kind,  the  Confular  Senators^  on  the  account 
of  their  dignity,  were  excufed  from  changing 
their  habit ;  but  Cicero,  to  inculcate  more  fcn- 
fibly  the  diftrefs  of  the  Republic,   refohed  to 

/  wave  his  privilege^  and  wear  the  fame  role  with 

the  refl  of  the  City  [^^].    In  a  Letter  to  Caffius, 

he 


[j]  Ego  princeps  Sago- 
rum  :  ego  icmper  hoOem  ap- 
peilavi,  cum  alii  adveifarium: 
femper  hoc  bellum,  chm  alii 
tumultum,  cLx,  Phi*.  12,  7. 

[n  Vid.Piin.S.  I,  10. 

[/^]  Eijuid^m,  P.  C.quam- 


quam  hoc  honore  ufi  togati 
folenc  ciTe,  cum  eft  in  fagis 
civitas  ;  ftatui  tamen  a  vobis^ 
ca  terifque  civibus  in  tania  a- 
trocrate  temporis — non  dif- 
ferre  veftitu.    Phil.  8.  1 1. 
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he  gives  the  followina;  fliort  account  of  the  ftate  A.Urb.  710. 
of  things  at  this  time  :  "  We  have  excellent  ^4- 
"  Conluls,    but  moft  fliameful  Confulars  :  a  p  v 

1  >  111  I  •        1-        ^*  VlBIUS 

brave  Senate  \  but  the  lower  they  are  in  dig-  Pans  a. 
"  nity,  the  braver:  nothing  firmer  and  better  A.  Hirtius. 
"  than  the  people,  and  all  Italy  univerfally  : 

but  nothing  more  deteftable  and  infamous, 
"  than  our    Embafladors,    Philip  and  Pifo  : 

who,  when  fent  onely  to  carry  the  orders  of 
"  the  Senate  to  Antony,  none  of  which  he 
"  Would  comply  with,  brought  back,  of  their 

own  accord,  intolerable  demands  from  him  : 
"  wherefore  all  the  world  now  flock  about  me ; 
"  and  I  am  grown  popular  in  a  falutary  caufe. 

The  Senate  met  again  the  next  day,  to 
draw  into  form,  and  perfed  what  had  been  re- 
folved  upon  in  the  preceding  debate  :  when  Ci- 
cero, in  a  pathetic  fpeech,  took  occafion  to  ex- 
poftulate  with  them  for  their  imprudent  lenity 
the  day  before  :      He  fhewed  the  ^bfurdity  of 
their  fcruples  about  voting  a  civil  war  :  that 
the  word  Tumulty  which  they  had  preferred, 
either  carried  in  it  no  real  difference,  or  if  any, 
"  implied  a  greater  perturbation  of  all  things 
"  [     '  he  proved  from  every  ftep  that  Anto- 
"  ny  had  taken,  and  was  taking ;  from  every 
"  thing  which  the  Senate,  the  People,  the  Towns 

"  of 


M  Egreglos  Confules  ha- 
bemus,  fed  turpiflimos  con- 
fulares :  Senatum  fortem,  fed 
infimo  quemque  honore  for- 
tiffimum.  Populo  vero  nihil 
fortius,  nihil  melius,  Italia- 
que  aniverfa.  Nihil  autem 
fcedius  Philippo  &  Pifone  le- 
gatis,  nihil  fla^itiofius :  qui 
cum  eHent  mifii,  ut  Antonio 


ex  S.  C.  certas  res  nuncia- 
rent  :  cum  ille  earum  rerum 
nulli  paruiffwt,  ultro  ab  iilo 
ad  nos  intolerabilia  poftulata 
retulerunt.  Itaque  ad  nos 
concurritur:  fadlique  jam  in 
re  falutari  populares  fumus* 
Ep.  fam.  12.  4. 
[y]  Phil.  S.  u 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  of  Italy  were  doing  and  decreeing  againft 
Cic.  64.     <c  j^ijyj^         they  were  truly  and  properly  in  a 
C  ViBius       ftate  of  civil  war 'y  the  fifth  which  had  hap- 
Pansa.  pened  in  their  memory,  and  the  moft  defpe- 

A.  HiRTius.    rate  of  them  all,  being  the  firfl:  which  was 
ever  raifed,  not  by  a  diffention  of  parties  con- 
"  tending  for  a  fuperiority  in  the  Republic,  but 
againft  an  union  of  all  parties,  to  enflave  and 
opprefs  the  Republic  \z\    He  proceeds  to 
expoftulate  with  Calenus,  for  his  obftinate 
"  adherence  to  Antony,  and  expofe  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  pretended  plea  for  it ;  a  love  of 
"  peace,  and  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  Citi- 

«  zens-  he  puts  him  in  mind,  that  there 

was  no  juftcr  caufe  of  taking  arms,  than  to 
repel  flavery  ^  that  feveral  other  caufes  indeed 
**  were  juft,  but  this  necefTary  :  unlefs  he  did 
not  take  himfelf  to  be  affedled  by  it,  for  the 
hopes  of  lharing  the  dominion  with  Antony : 
*'  if  fo,  he  was  doubly  miftaken  firft  for  pre- 
ferring  a  private  intereft  to  the  public  \  fe- 
condly,  lor  thinking  any  thing  fecure,  or 

worth  enjoying  in  a  Tyranny  that  a  re- 

"  gard  for  the  fafety  of  Citizens  was  a  laudable 
*'  principle,  if  he  meant  the  good,  the  ufeful, 
"  the  friends  to  their  country    but  if  he  meant 
to  fave  thofe,  who,  tho'  Citizens  by  nature, 
*^  were  enemies  by  choice :  what  difference  was 
**  there  between  him  and  fuch  Citizens  ?— - 
"  that  their  Anceftors  had  quite  another  notion 
**  of  the  care  of  Citizens  \  and  when  Scipio  Na- 
fica  flew  Tiberius  Gracchus,  when  Opimius 
^    flew  Caius  Gracchus,  when  Marius  killed  Sa- 
turninus,  they  were  all  followed  by  the  great- 
eft  and  the  beft  both  of  the  Senate  and  the 

People 


[«]  Ibid.  3. 
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People  that  the  difference  between  Ca-  A.  Urb.  yio* 

lenus's  opinion  and  his  was  not  trifling,  cr  ^q^^"^* 
about  a  trifling  matter  the  wiGiing  well  one-  q  Vi^^'^s 
ly  to  this  or  that  man  :  that  he  wiflied  well  to  f  A^sA. 

*'  Brutus;  Calenus  to  Antony;  he  wifhed  to-'^- HiRnua* 
fee  a  Colony  of  Rorne  preicrved  ;  Calenus  to 

*'  fee  it  Itormed  :  that  Calenus  could  not  deny 
this,  who  was  contriving  all  forts  of  delay, 

"  which  could  diftrefs  Brutus,  and  ftrengchen 

*'  Antony— [^1."  He  then  addreffed  hnnfelf 
to  the  other  Confulars,  and  reproached  them 
for  their  fliameful  behaviour  the  day  before, 
in  voting  for  a  fecond  Embaflfy,  and  faid,  thac 

*'  when  the  EmbaflTadors  were  fent  againfl  hi^ 
judgment,  he  comforted  himfelf  with  ima- 
gining,  that  as  foon  as  they  fhculd  return^ 
defpifed  and  reje6led  by  Antony,  and  inform 
the  Senate,  that  he  would  neither  retire  from 

*^  Gaul^  nor  quit  the  fiege  of  Modena^  nor  even 
fuffer  them  to  fpeak  with  Brutus ;  that  out  of 
indignation  they  fhould  all  arm  themfelves 
immediately  in  the  defence  of  Brutus ;  but  on 
the  contrary, ,  they  were  grown  more  difpirit- 
ed  to  hear  of  Antony's  audacioufnefs  ;  and 
their  Embaflfadors,  inllead  of  courage,  which 
they  ought  to  have  brought,  had  brought 
back  nothing  but  fear  to  theai — [/'].  Good 
Gods,  fays  he,  what  is  become  of  the  virtue 

*^  of  our  Ancellors  ?  ^Vvhen  Popiiius  v^as 

fent  EmbaiTador  to  Antiochus^  and  ordered 

*'  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  to  depart 
from  Alexandria^  which  he  v/as  then  befieg- 
ing ;  upon  the  King's  deferring  to  anfwer, 

"  and  contriving  delays,  he  drew  a  circle  round 
him  with  his  ijaff,  and  bad  him  give  his  an* 

[«]  Ibid.  4— 6.  {h]  Ibid.  7- 

Vol.  III.  K  f^er 
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A.Vrh.  710."  fwer  inftantly,  before  he  ftirred  out  of  that 
ff.^^       place,  or  he  would  return  to  the  Senate  with- 

C.  ViBius    "   ^^^^  recites  and  ridicules  the 

Pans  A.  feveral  demands  made  by  Antony,  their  ar- 

A.  HiRTius. "  rogance,  ftupidity,  abfurdity :  and  [^-j  re- 
"  proves  Pifo  and  Philip,  men  of  fuch  dignity, 
^'  for  the  meannefs  of  bringing  back  conditions, 
when  they  were  fent  onely  to  carry  com- 

mands  he  complains,  that  they  paid 

more  refpedt  to  Antony's  Embaflador,  Co- 
tyla,  than  he  to  theirs  :  for  inftead  of  Ihut- 
ting  the  gates  of  the  City  againft  him,  as  they 
*'  ought  to  have  done,  they  admitted  him  into 
"  that  very  Temple  where  the  Senate  then  fat  ; 
*'  where,  the  day  before,  he  was  taking  notes 
of  v/hat  every  man  faid,  and  was  carefTed, 
invited  and  entertained  by  fome  of  theprinci- 
pal  Senators,  who  had  too  little  regard  to 
their  dignity,  too  much  to  their  danger.  But 
what  after  all  was  the  danger  ?  which  muft 
end  either  in  liberty  or  death,  the  one  al- 
ways  defirable,  the  other  unavoidable  :  while 
to  fly  from  death  bafely,  was  worfe  than  death 

itfelf  that  it  ufed  to  be  the  character  of 

confular  Senators,  to  be  vigilant,  attentive, 
always  thinking,  doing,  or  propofing  fome- 
"  thing  for  the  good  of  the  public  :  that  he  re- 
*^  mem  bred  old  Scasvola  in  the  Marfic  war, 
hovv^  in  the  extremity  of  age,  oppreffed  with 
years  and  infirmities,  he  gave  free  accefs  to 
every  body  ;  was  never  feen  in  his  bed ;  al- 
ways  the  firft  in  the  Senate  :  he  wifhed  that 
"  they  all  would  imitate  fuch  induftry  ;  or  at 
leaft  not  envy  thofe  who  did  [^^]  :  that  fince 
*'  they  had  now  fullered  a  fi>:  years  Jlavery^  a 

"  longer 

[r]  Ibid.  8,  9.  yi  Ibid.  10. 
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"  longer  term  than  honeftand  induftrious  flaves  A.  Urb.  yicj, 
ufed  to  ferve  ;  what  watchings,  what  foUici-  ^Qq^^"^' 
tude,  what  pains  ought  they  to  refufe,  for  the  c.  Vibius 
*'  fake  of  giving  liberty  to  the  i?^?;;?^?;?  people  ?"  Pansa. 
He  concludes,  by  adding  a  claufe  to  their  laft  A.  Hirtius# 
decree  ;  "  to  grant  pardon  and  impunity  to  all 
who  fhould  defert  Antony,  and  return  to  their 
duty  by  the  fifteenth  of  March  :  or  if  any  who 
continued  with  him,  fhould  do  any  fervice 
worthy  of  reward    that  one  or  both  the  Con- 
"  fuls  fliould  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  move 
"  the  Senate  in  their  favor  :  but  if  any  pcrfon 
"  from  this  time  fliould  go  over  to  Antony, 
except  Cotyla,  that  the  Senate  would  confi- 
"  der  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country." 

The  public  debates  being  thus  adjufted, 
Panfa  called  the  Senate  together  again  the  next 
day,  to  deliberate  on  fome  proper  honors  to  be 
decreed  to  the  memory  of  Sen  Sulpicius,  wlio 
died  upon  the  EmbalTy — he  fpoke  largely  in 
his  praife,  and  advifed  to  pay  him  all  the  honors, 
which  had  ever  been  decreed  to  any,  who  had 
loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  the  country  :  a 
public  funeral^  fepulcher^  and  Jlatue,  Servilius, 
who  fpoke  next,  agreed  to  a  funeral  and  monu- 
ment^ but  was  againft  a  fiatue^  as  due  onely  to 
thofe,  who  had  been  killed  by  violence^  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  their  Embaffies,  Cicero  was  not  con- 
tent with  this,  but  out  of  private  friend{hip  to 
the  man,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the  public  fer- 
vice, refolved  to  have  all  the  honors  paid  to 
him,  which  the  occafion  could  pofTibly  juftify  : 
in  anfwer  therefore  to  Servilius,  he  fliewed  with 
his  ufual  eloquence,  that  "  the  cafe  of  Sulpici- 
*'  us  was  the  fame  with  the  eafe  of  thofe,  who 
had  been  killed  on  the  account  of  their  Eni- 
baflies:  that  the  EmbalTy  itfelf  had  killed 
K  2  *'him: 
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A.  Urb*  710. "  him  :  that  he  fet  out  upon  it  in  fo  weak  a 
Cic.  64.    <c  condition,  that  though  he  had  fome  hopes 
C  ViBius  coming  to  Antony,  he  had  none  of  re- 

Pansa.  "  turning  :  and  when  he  was  juft  arrived  to  the 
A.  HiRTius.  congrefs,  expired  in  the  very  adl  of  executing 
his  Commiffion  [^]  :  that  it  was  not  the  man- 
ner,  but  the  caufe  of  the  death,  which  their 
Anceftors  regarded :  if  it  was  caufed  by  the 
Embafly,  they  granted  2. 'public  mommenty  to 
encourage  their  fellow  Citizens,  in  dangerous 
wars,  to  undertake  that  employment  with 

*^  chearfulnefs  :  that  feveral  ftatues  had  beea 
ereded  on  that  account ;  which  none  had  ever 

*'  merited  better  than  Sulpicius  that  there 

could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Embafly  had 
killed  him  and  that  he  had  carried  out  death 
along  with  him,  which  he  might  have  efcaped 

*^  by  flaying  at  home,  under  the  care  of  his  wife 

and  children  [/].    But  when  he  faw, 

that  if  he  did  not  obey  the  authority  of  the 

*^  Senate,  he  Ihould  be  unlike  to  himfelf ;  and 

*^  if  he  did  obey,  muft  neceflarily  lofe  his  life  ; 
he  chofe  in  fo  critical  a  ftate  of  the  Repub- 

"  lie,  rather  to  die,  than  feem  to  decline  any 

**  fervice,  which  he  could  poflibly  do  :  that  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  refrefhing  and  re- 
pofing  himfelf  in  the  Cities,  through  which 

*'  he  pafled,  and  was  prefled  to  it  by  his  Col- 
legues  ;  but  in  fpite  of  his  diftemper,  perfe- 
vered  to  death  in  the  refolution  of  urging  his 
journey,  and  haftening  to  perform  the  com- 

"  mands  of  the  Senate  that,  if  theyrecol- 

lecled,  how  he  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf 
from  the  talk,  when  it  was  firfl:  moved  in  the 

"  Senate,  they  muft  needs  think,  that  this  ho- 

"  nor 
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<^  nor  to  him,  when  dead,  was  but  a  necelTary  A.  Urb.  710. 
amends  for  the  injury,  which  they  had  done  ^^q^^^' 
to  him,  when  living:   for,  though  it  wasc.  Vibiijs 
harfh  to  be  faid,  yet  he  muft  fay  it  j  that  itPANSA. 
was  they,  who  had  killed  him,  by  over-ruling  A.  Hirtius, 
his  excufe,  when  they  fav/  it  grounded,  not 
on  a  feigned,  but  a  real  ficknefs  :  and  when 
«  to  their  remonftrance,  the  Conful  Panfa  join- 
ed  his  exhortation,  with  a  gravity  and  force 
of  fpeech,  which  his  ears  had  not  learnt  to 
bear ;  then,  fays  he,  he  took  his  Son  and 
me  afide,  and  profeffed,  that  he  could  not 
help  preferring  your  authority  to  his  own 
life  :  we,  through  admiration  of  his  virtue, 
durft  not  venture  to  oppofe  his  will :  his  Son 
was  tenderly  moved,  nor  was  my  concern 
much  lefs ;  yet  both  of  us  were  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  force  of  his  reafoning ;  when  to  the  joy 
of  you  all  he  promifed,  that  he  would  do 
whateveryou  prefcribed,  nor  would  decline  the 
danger  of  that  vote,  of  which  he  himfelf  had 

been  thepropofer  redo  re  life  therefore  to 

*^  him,  from  whom  you  have  taken  it  :  for  the 
life  of  the  dead  is  in  the  memory  of  the  li- 
ving  :  take  care,  that  he,  whom  you  unwil- 
lingly  fent  to  his  death,  receive  an  immorta- 
*'  lity  from  you :  for  if  you  decree  a  ftatue  to 
*'  him  in  the  Roftra,  the  remembrance  of  his 
Embafly  will  remain  to  all  pofterity — [^].'* 
Then  after  illuilraring  the  great  virtues,  talents, 
and  excellent  chara6ler  of  Sulpicius,  he  obferves, 
*'  that  all  thefe  would  be  perpetuated  by  their 
*'  own  merit  and  effedls,  and  that  the  ftatue 
"  was  the  monument  rather  of  the  gratitude  of 

K  3  the 
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A.  Urb.  710.  the  Senate  than  of  the  fame  of  the  man ;  of 
^Cofr"^*  "  ^  public,  rather  than  of  a  private  fignificati- 
C.  Vi^Bius  "  on  j  an  eternal  teliimony  of  Antony's  audaci- 
Pansa.  "  oufnefs ;  of  his  waging  an  impious  war  a- 
A,  HiRTius.     gainft  his  country;  of  his  rejeding  the  Em- 

"  baffy  of  the  Senate  [b],"     For  which 

rcafons,  he  propofed  a  decree,  "  that  a  ftatue 
of  brafs  fhould  be  ereiled  to  him  in  the  Ro- 
ftra,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  the  caufe 
infcribed  on  the  bafe  ;  that  he  died  in  the  fer* 
"  vice  of  the  Republic  with  an  area  of  five  feet 
on  all  fides  of  it,  for  his  children  and  poRe- 

rity  to  fee  the  (liews  of  Gladiators  that 

a  magnificent  funeral  fliould  be  made  for  hinx 
at  the  public  charge  j  and  the  Conful  Panfa 
"  fliould  aiTign  him  a  place  of  burial,  in  the 
*^  Efquiline  field,  with  an  area  of  thirty  feet  e« 
very  way,  to  be  granted  publicly,  as  a  fe- 
pulcher  for  him,  his  children  and  pofteri- 
t«  ty.''— - — The  Senate  agreed  to  what  Cicero 
defired  ;  and  the  ftatue  itfelf,  as  we  are  told  by 
a  writer  of  the  third  Century^  remained  to  his 
time,  in  the  Rqftra  of  Auguftus  [/]. 

SuLPicius  was  of  a  noble  and  patrician 
family,  of  the  fame  age,  the  fame  ftudies,  and 
the  fame  principles  with  Cicfero,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  perpetual  friendfliip.  They  went 
through  their  exercifes  together  when  youngs  both 
at  Rome,  and  at  Rhodes,  in  the  celebrated  fchool 
cf  Molo  :  whence  he  became  an  eminent  Pleader 
of  caufes,  and  pafTed  through  all  the  great  offi- 
ces of  the  ilate,  with  a  fingular  reputation  of 
wifdom,  learning,  integrity,  a  conftant  admi- 
rer of  the  modefty  of  the  ancients  ;  and  a  re- 
prover of  the  infolence  of  his  own  time.  When 

he 

\h'\  Ibid.  5,  6,       [/]  Poipponlua  de  Orlgine  juris. 
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he  could  not  arrive  at  the  firft  degree  of  fame,  A.  Urb.  710. 
as  an  Orator^  he  refolved  to  excell  in  what  was  ^'^^ 
next  to  it,  the  charader  of  a  Lawyer  \  chufing^  Vibius 
rather  to  be  the  firft  ^  in  the  fecond  art^  than  the^],^^p,, 
fecond  onely  in  the  firft:  leaving  therefore  to  his  A. Hirtius, 
friend  Cicero  the  field  of  eloquence,  he  content- 
ed himfelf  with  fuch  a  fhare  of  it,  as  was  fuffi^ 
cient  to  ftiftain  and  adorn  the  profeftion  of  the  law. 
In  this  he  fucceeded  to  his  wifh  ;  and  was  far  fu- 
perior  to  all^  who  had  ever  profeffed  it  in  Rome ; 
being  the  firft^  who  reduced  it  to  a  proper  fcience^ 
or  rational  Syftem  j  and  added  light  and  method  to- 
that^  which  all  others  before  him^  had  taught  dark- 
ly  and  confufedly.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  con- 
fined to  the  external  forms,  or  the  efFeds  of  the 
Municipal  Laws  :  but  enlarged  by  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  tmiverfal  equity^  which  he  made  the 
interpreter  of  its  fandlions^  and  the  rule  of  all 
his  decifions  yet  he  was  always  better  pleafed 
to  put  an  amicable  end  to  a  controverfy^  than  to 
direct  a  procefs  at  law.  In  his  political  behavi- 
our he  was  always  a  friend  to  peace  and  liber- 
ty moderating  the  violence  of  oppofite  parties, 
and  difcouraging  every  fiep  towards  civil  diflen- 
fion  and,  in  the  late  war,  was  fo  bufy  in  con- 
triving projecls  of  an  accommodation,  that  he 
gained  the  name  of  the  Peace  Maker,  Through 
a  natural  timidity  of  temper,  confirmed  by  a 
profeffion  and  courfe  of  life  averfe  from  arms, 
though  he  preferred  Pompey's  caufe  as  the  beft, 
he  did  not  care  to  fight  for  it  but  taking  C^- 
far's  to  be  the  ftrongefl,  fufFered  his  fon  to  fol- 
low that  camp,  while  he  himfelf  continued  quiet 
and  neuter  :  for  this  he  was  honored  by  CcEfar, 
yet  could  never  be  induced  to  approve  his  go- 
vernment. From  the  time  of  Caefar's  death,  he 
continued  ftili  to  advife  and  promote  all  mea- 

K  4  fures^ 
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faces,  which  feenied  likely  to  eftabliih  the  piib« 
lie  concord  ^  and  died  at  lafr,  as  lie  had  lived, 
in  the  very  apl  and  office  of ;peace  waking  [k']. 

The 


[i-]  Non  facile  quern  dixe- 
rirn  plus  Studli'quam  ilium 

ad  dicendum,  &  ad  omnes 
bonarum  rerum  difciplinas 
adhibuili'c  :  nam  &  in  iifdera, 
exercitationibjs  ineunte  a^- 
tate  fuimus  ;  &  poftea  Rho- 
dum  una  ille  etiam  profectus 
eft,  quo  nielior  efict  &  dodli- 
or  :  &  inde  ut  rediit,  vide- 
tur  mihi  in  feciinda  arte  pri- 
nius  tffe  iiialuifTe,  quam  in 
prima  iecundus — led  fortaffe 
maiuit,  id  qaod  eft  adeptus.. 
longe  omnium  non  ejufdem 
mode  aetatir,  fed  eorum  e- 
tiam  qui  fuiffer.t,  in  jure  ci- 
viii  efte  princeps — ^juris  civi- 
lis  magnum  ufum  Sc  apud 
Scaivolam  &  apud  multos 
fuiffe,  artem  in  hoc  uno — 
Lie  enim  a ttu^ it  banc  artem — 
quafi  lucern  ad  ea,  qua^  con- 
fafe  ab  aliis  autrefpondeban- 
tur  aut  agebantur  —  [Biut. 
262,  &c,]  neque  ille  magis 
Juris  confuhui,  quam  juftitiae 
fuit  :  ita  ea  qu^e  proficifce- 
hantiir  a  legibus  &  a  jure  ci- 
vili  Temper  nd  facilita:em  a:- 
quitatemq;  referebant:  neque 
danflituere  liiium  aftiones 
ni.'.lebac,  quam  controverfias 
tollcre.  [r-hii.  g.  5  ]  Servius 
vero  Pacificator  cum  fuo  li^ 
biariolo  vidtitur  obiifTe  lega- 
fionem.  [Ad  Att.  15.  7.] 
cognoram  enim  jam  abfens, 
te  h.a8C  mala  multo  ante  pro- 
videntem,  derenicrcm  pacis 
^  i;>.  Confulatu  tuo  6c  poft 
4 


Conful:itum  fuiiTe.  [Ep.  fam. 

A^.  B»  The  old  Lawyers 
tell  a  remarkable  ftory  of  the 
origin  of  Sulpicius's  fame  and 
feill  in  the  law  :  that  going 
one  day  to  confult  Mucins 
Scasvola  about  fome  point, 
he  was  fo  dull  in  apprehend- 
ing the  me:ining  of  Mucius's 
anfwer,  that  after  explaining 
it  to  him  twice  or  thrice, 
Mucius  could  not  forbear 
faying,  //  is  a  jhame  for  a 
Notileman,  and  a  Patrician^ 
and  a  Pleader  of  caufs^  io  he 
ignorant  of  that  lanju^  nvbich  he 
frofejjl's  to  underfand.  The 
reproach  fiung  him  to  the 
quick,  and  made  him  apply 
himf:  If  to  his  ftudies  withfuch 
induftry,  that  he  became  the 
able  ft  Lawyer  in  Rome ;  and 
left  behind  him  near  a  hun- 
.dred  and  eighty  booh  Written 
by  himfelf  on  nice  and  diffi- 
cult queftions  of  law.  DIgefl. 
1.  I,  Tit.  2.  parag.  43,— 

The  Jefuits  Catrou  and 
Rouille  have  put  this  Sulpici* 
us  into  the  lift  of  the'Confpi- 
rators,  who  killed  Ciefar: 
but  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  charader  of  the 
man,  or  with  Cicero's  ^-jori" 
tir'.gs^  would  have  fhewn 
them  their  error,  and  that 
there  was  none  of  Confular 
jank,  but  Trebonius,  concern* 
ed  in  that  affair.  Hift.  P.om. 
Vol.  17,  p.  34.3,  Not,  a» 
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The  Senate  had  heard  nothing  of  Brutus  and  a.  Urb.  710, 
CafTius  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Baly^  till    Cic.  64. 
Brutus  now  fent  public  Letters  to  the  Confuls,  ^  Vi'bT* 
giving  a  particular  account  of  his  fuccefs  againfl  p^nsa^^^^ 
*'  Antony's  brother  Caius,  in  fecuring  Macedo-  a.Hirtiuso 
nia,  Illyricum^  and  Greece^  with  all  the  fe- 
veral  armies  in  thofe  countries  to  the  interefts 
"  of  the  Republic:  that  C.  Antony  was  retired 
to  Apdlonta^  with  feven  cohorts  j  where  a 
good  account  would  foon  be  given  of  him  : 
that  a  Legion  under  L.  Pifo  had  furrendered 
itfelf  to  young  Cicero,  the  Commander  of  his 
Horfe :  that  Dolabella's  Horfe,  which  was 
"  marching  in  two  feparate  bodies  towards  ^y- 
ria^  the  one  in  Thejfaly^  the  other  in  Mace^ 
"  donia,  had  deferred  iheir  Leaders,  andjoin- 
ed  thernfelves  to  him :  that  Vatinius  had  o- 
pened  the  gates  of  Dyrrhachium  to  him,  and 
given  up  the  Town  with  his  troops  into  his 
hands  :  that  in  all  thefe  tranfaclions,  Hor- 
tenfius,  the  Proconful  of  Macedonia^  had  been 
*'  particularly  ferviceable,  in  difpofmg  the  Pro- 
vinces  and  their  armies  to  declare  for  the 
*'  caufe  of  liberty  [/j." 

Pansa  no  fooner  received  the  letters,  than 
he  fum.moned  the  Senate,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  contents ;  which  railed  an  incredible  joy 
through  the  whole  City  [in\ :  after  the  letters  were 
read,  Panfa  jpoke  largely  the  praifes  of  Bru- 
tus  \  extolled  his  condiilJ  and  fervices ;  and  moved^ 
that  public  hoyiors  and  thanks  Jljould  be  decreed  to 
him :  and  then  according  to  his  cufcom,  called 
upon  his  Father  in  law  Calenus,  to  declare  his 

fentiments 

[/]  Vid.  Philip.  X.  4,  5,6.    qua}  1-2  tit  ia  Sena  tus,  qus  a- 
Dii   immortales  !    qui    hicritas  civiiaiis  erat  ? — Ad 
ille  nuncius,  qu^  ills  litter?e,    Brur.  I.  2.  7. 
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{tvi{\mtnx,%  the  firft:  who,  in  a  premeditated 
Coff.^*    fpeech,  delivered  from  writing,    "  acknow- 
C.  ViBius        ledged  Brutus's  letters  to  be  well  and  proper- 
Pansa.        u  ]y  3rawn    but  fmce  what  he  had  done,  was 
A.HiRTius.     ^Qpg  without  any  commiiTion  and  public 
authority,  that  he  fhould  be  required  to  de- 
«  liver  up  his  forces  to  the  orders-  of  the  Se- 
nate,  or  the  proper  Governors  of  the  Pro- 

vinces  Cicero  fpoke  next,  "  and 

began  with  giving  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe 
to  Panfa^  for  calling  them  together  on  that 
"  day,  when  they  had  no  expedation  of  it;  i 
and  not  deferring  a  moment  to  give  them*  a  1 
*^  fhare  of  the  joy,  which  Brutus's  letters  had 
"  brought.  Fie  obferves,  that  Panfa,  by  fpeak- 
"  ing  io  largely  in  the  praix  of  Brutus,  had 
*'  {hewn  that  to  be  true,  which  he  had  always 
"  taken  to  be  fo,  that  no  man  ever  envied  an- 
other's  virtue^  who  was  confcious  of  his  own  : 
that  he  had  prevented  him,  to  whom,  for 
his  intimacy  with  Brutus,  the  taflc  feemed 
particularly  to  belong,  from  faying  fo  much, 

as  he  intended,  on  that  fubjedl"  then  ad- 

dreffing  himfelf  to  Calenus,  he  alks,  "  What 
*'  could  be  the  meaning  of  that  perpetual  war, 
which  he  declared  againfi:  the  Brutus's  ?  why  ' 
he  alone  was  always  oppofing,  when  every 
one  eife  v/as  almofi:  adoring  them?  — that  to 
**  talk  of  Brutus's  letters  being  rightly  drawn, 
was  not  to  praife  Brytus,  but  his  fecretary — ^ 
when  did  he  ever  hear  of  a  decree  in  that  ftile, 
*'  that  Letters  were  properly  written  :  yet  theex-- 
prefiion  did  not  fall  from  him  by  chance,  but 
"  was  defigned,  premeditated,  and  brought  in 

"  writing-  [<?].    He  exhorts  him  to  confult 

with 


[//]  FML  X.  1,  2,  3. 
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•*  with  his  fon  in  law,  Panfa,  oftner  than  with  A,  Urb.  710* 
*^  himfelf,  if  he  would  preferve  his  charafter: 
«  profefles  that  he  could  not  help  pitying  him,  q  Vibi'us 
to  hear  it  given  out  among  the  people,  that  Pansa. 
there  was  not  a  fecond  vote  on  the  fide  of  him,  A.  Hirti,vs» 
who  gave  the  firfl: ;   which  would  be  the 
«  cafe,    he  believed,    in  that  day's  debate. 
You  would  take  away,  fays  he,  the  Legions 
from  Brutus,  even  thofe  which  he  has  drawn 
**  off  from  the  traiterous  defigns  of  C.  Antony, 
"  and  engaged  by  his  own  authority  in  the  pub- 
"  lie  fervice  :  you  would  have  him  fent  once 
"  more,  as  it  were,  into  Banifhment,  naked 
and  forlorn :   but  for  you,  Fathers,  if  ever 
you  betray,  or  defert  Brutus,  what  Citizen 
will  you  honor  ?  whom  will  you  favour  ?  un- 
**  lefs  you  think  thofe,  who  offer  Kingly  Dia- 
dertis,  worthy  to  be  preferved  ;  thofe  who 
**  abolifti  the  name  of  King,  to  be  abandoned. 

He  proceeds  to  difplay  with  great  force  the 
**  merit  and  praifes  of  Brutus ;  his  moderation^ 
mildnefs,  patience  of  injuries  :  howftudioufly 
he  had  avoided  every  ilep,  which  could  give 
a  handle  to  civil  tumults  ;  quitting  the  City  ; 
living  retired  in  the  Country  ;  forbidding  the 
refort  of  friends  to  him    and  leaving  lialy  it- 
felf,  left  any  caufe  of  war  fhould  arife  on  his 
account — that  as  long  as  he  faw  the  Senate 
**  difpofed  to  bear  every  thing,  he  was  refolved 
to  bear  too ;  but  when  he  perceived  them  in- 
fpired  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  he  then  exerted 
himfelf  to  provide  them  fuccors  to  defend  it 
"  — J  that  if  he  had  not  defeated  the  defperate 
attempts  of  C.  Antony,  they  had  loft  Mace- 
**  doniay  Illyricumy  and    Greece  ^    the  laft  of 

*^  which 


cc 
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A.  Ufb.  7ic5.     which  afforded  either  a  commodious  retreat 
^Coff^*    "      Antony,  when  driven  out  of  Italy ^  or  the 
C.  YiBius        belt  opportunity  of  invading  it :  which  now,. 
Pansa.        "  by  Brutus's  management,  being  ftrongly  pro- 
^.  HiRTius. vided  with  tioops,  ftretched  out  it's  arms,  as 
it  were,  and  offered  it's  help  to  Italy^^  [^] 
— That  Gaius's  march  through  the  Provin- 
ces  was,  to  plunder  the  allies,  to  fcatter  waft 
"  and  defolation  where -ever  he  pafled,  to  em- 
"  ploy  the  armies  of  xh^  Roman  People  againft 
the  people  themfelve^  :  whereas  Brutus  made 
it  a  law,  wherefoever  he  came,  to  difpenfc  - 
"  light,  hope,  aiid  fecuf ity  to  all  around  him 
in  fliort,  that  the  one  gathered  forces  to  pre- 
ferve,  the  other  to  overturn  the  Republic : 
*'  the  foldiers  themfelves  could  judge  of  this, 
*^  as  well  as  the  Senate  ;  as  they  had  declared, 
"  by  their  defertlon  of  C.  Antony,  who  by  that 
*'  time  either  was,  or  would  foon  be  Brutus's 
"  prifoner  [r] — that  there  was  no  apprehenfion 
*^  of  danger  from  Brutus's  power  ;  that  his  Le- 
gions,  his  Mercenaries,  his  Horfe,  and  above 
*^  all,  himfelf  was  wholly  theirs ;  formed  for  thq 
fervice  of  the  Republic,  as  well  by  his  own  ex- 
cellent  virtue,  as  a  kind  of  fatahty  derived  from 
*^  his  Anceflors,  both  on  the  Father's  and  the  Mo-^ 
ther's  fide— that  none  could  ever  blame  him, 
for  any  thing,  uniefs  for  too  great  a  back- 
wardnefs  and  averfion  to  war;  and  his  not 
humoring  the  ardor  of  2^ Italy  in  their  eager 
'*  thirft  of  liberty — that  it  v/asa  vain  fear,  which 
**  fome  pretended  to  entertain,  that  the  Vete- 
"  rans  would  be  difgufted  to  fee  Brutus  at  the 
head  of  an  army  \  as  "  if  there  were  any  diffe- 
^*  rence  between  his  army,  and  thearmiesof  Hir- 

tius. 


[^]  Ibid.  5.  '  [-]  Ibid.  6» 
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"  tius,  Panfa,  D.  Brutus,  0£lavius;  all  which  A.  Urb.  710. 

had  feverally  received  public  honors  for.  64. 
*'  their  defence  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  that  M..q  y^^l^ 
"  Brutus  could  not  be  more  fufpefted  by  thepANSA. 
Veterans,  than  Decimus  ;  for  though  the  act  A.  Hirtius, 
of  the  Brutus's,  and  the  praife  of  it  was  corn- 
mon  to  thenn  both,  yet  thofe,  who  difap-, 
proved  it,  were  more  angry  with  Decimus  ; 
"  as  thinking  him,  of  all  others,  the  laft,  who 
ought  to  have  done  it,  yet  what,  were  all  their 
armies  now  doing,    but  relieving  Decimus 
from  the  fiege  ?  [s] — that  if  there  was  any 
real  danger  from  Brutus,   Panfa's  fagacity 
would  eafily  find  it  out:  but  as  thev  hadjult 
*'  now  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  ne  was  fo 
far  from  thinking  his  army  to  be  dangerous, 
"  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  firmed  fupport 
of  the  Commonwealth  [/] — that  it  was  the 
conflant  art  of  the  difaffeded,  to  oppofe  the 
*'  name  of  the  Veterans  to  every  good  defign : 
*^  that  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage  theii: 
valour,  but  would  never  endure  their  arro-r 
gance.     Shall  we,  fays  he,   who  are  now 
breaking  off  the  ihackles  of  our  fervitude,  be 
difcouraged,  if  any  one  tells  us,  that  the  Ve? 
terans  will  not  have  it  fo  ? — let  that  then 
come  out  from  me  at  lail,  which  is  true,  and 
*^  becoming  my  character  to  fpeak  ;  that  if  the 
*^  refolutions  of  this  Body  muft  be  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  Veterans ;  if  all  our  words  and 
a6ts  muft  be  regulated  by  their  humor,  thea 
"  it  is  high  time  to  wifh  for  death  ;  which  to 
Roman  Citizens  was  ever  preferable"  to  flave- 
ry  [u] — that  fince  fo  many  chances  of  death 

"  furrounded 


cc 


[s]  Ibid.  7. 

l<]  Ibid.  9. 


[']  Ibid.  8, 
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A.  Urb.  7K).  «  furrounded  them  all  both  day  and  night,  it 
^ofT^*  was  not  the  part  of  a  man,  much  leis  of  a 
C.  ViBius  Romany  to  fcruple  the  giving  up  that  breath. 
Pansa,  *^  to  his  Country,  which  he  muft  neceflarily 
A.HIRTIU5. give  up  to  nature  [;^]— that  Antony  was  the 
fingle  and  common  enemy  of  them  allj 
though  he  had  indeed  his  brother  Lucius  with 
him,  who  feemed  to  be  born  on  purpofe^ 
that  Marcus  might  not  be  the  moft  infamous  of 
all  mortals  :  that  he  had  a  crew  alfo  of  defpe- 
rate  Villains  gaping  after  the  fpoils  of  the  Re- 
public— that  the  army  of  Brutus  was  provi- 
ded againft  thefe ;  whofe  fole  will,  thought, 
and  purpofe  was,  to  protedl  the  Senate  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people — who  after  trying 
in  vain,  what  patience  would  do,  found  it  ne- 
cefiary  at  laft  to  oppofe  force  to  force  \^y\  — 
that  they  ought  therefore  to  grant  the  fame 
privilege  to  M.  Brutus,  which  they  had  grant- 
ed  before  to  Decimus  and  to  06tavius ;  and 
confirm  by  public  authority,  what  he  had 
been  doing  for  them  by  his  private  counfil.'* 
—For  which  purpofe  he  propofed  the  following 
decree — "  v/hereas  by  the  pains,  counfil,  in- 
duftry,  virtue  of  Cspio  Brutus  \z\  Pro- 
conful,  in  the  utmolt  diftrefs  of  the  Republic, 
*^  the  Province  of  Macedonia^  Illyricum^  and 
*^  GreecBy  with  all  their  Legions,  Armies, 
Horfe,  are  now  in  the  power  of  the  Confuls, 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome ;  that  Caspio 
Brutus  Proconful,  has  adted  therein  well,  and 
^*  for  the  good  of  the  Republic  5  agreeably  to 

"  his 

[>.]  Ibid.  !©•  his   Mother's  brother, 

[ v1  Ibid.  II.  Servilius  Cspio,  whofe  name, 

[^J  M.  Bru*U5,  assppears  according  to  cultom,  he  now 
from  the  (lile  of  his  dec  ee,  afTumed  with  the  poffcfljoa 
had  been  adopted  lately  by    of  his  Uncle's  eiUts, 
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his  chara6ler,  the  dignity  of  his  anceftors,  and  A.Urb.  710. 
"  to  his  ufual  manner  of  ferving  the  Common-  ^p^^'^' 
"  wealth  ;  and  that  his  conduct  is  and  ever  will  q  Vibius 
"  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate  and  People  of  Pans  a. 
"  Rome.    That  Q^Caspio  Brutus,  Proconful,  A,  Hirtius, 
"  be  ordered,  to  proted,  guard,  and  defend 
the  province  of  Macedonia^  lUyricum^  and  all 
Greece    and  command  that  army,  which  he 
*'  himfelf  has  raifed :  that  whatever  money  he 
"  wants  for  military  fervice,  he  may  ufe  and 
take  it  from  any  part  of  the  public  revenues, 
where  it  can  befl:  be  raifed  ;  or  borrow  it 
where  he  thinks  proper  \  and  impofe  contri- 
butions  of  grain  and  forage  ;  and  take  care  to 
draw  all  his  troops  as  near  to  Italy  as  pofTible  : 
"  and  whereas  it  appears  by  the  Letters  of 
"  Csepio  Brutus  Proconful,  that  the  public  fer- 
*'  vice  has  been  greatly  advanced,  by  the  En- 
**  deavours  and  Virtue  of       Hortenfius  Pro- 
conful;  and  that  he  concerted  all  his  mea- 
fures  with  Q^Caspio  Brutus  Proconful,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  that 
Hortenfius  Proconful,  has  acted  therein  right- 
*'       regularly,  and  for  the  public  good  ;  and 
"  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  Q^Hor- 
tenfius  Proconful,  with  his  Quaeftors,  Pro- 
quaeftors,  and  Lieutenants,  hold  the  Province 
"  of  Macedonia^  till  a  fuccelTor  be  appointed  by 
«  the  Senate." 

CicERo  fent  this  fpeech  to  Brutus,  with 
that  alfo,  which  he  made  on  the  firft  of  Janua- 
ry ;  of  which  Brutus  fays  in  anfwer  to  him,  I 
have  read  your  two  orations,  the  one  on  the 
**  firft  of  January^  the  other  on  the  fubjed  of 
"  my  letters,  againft  Calenus  :  you  exped  now^ 
*'  without  doubt,  that  I  fhould  praife  them  : 
I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  praife  the  rnoft  in  them  ; 

your 
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A.  Urb.  710.  «  your  courage,  or  your  abilities  :   I  allow  you 
ff^'  earneft  to  call  them  Philippics^  as  you 

C.  ViBius    "  intimated  jocofely  in  a  former  Letter  [^].'* 
Pansa.       — Thus  the  ndim^oi  Philippics^  which  feems  to 
A.  Hi RTius,  have  been  thrown  out  at  firft  in  gayety  and  jeft 
onely,  being  taken  up  and  propagated  by  his 
friends,  became  at  laft  the  fixt  and  ftanding  title 
of  thefe  orations  :  which  yet  for  feveral  ages, 
were  -called,  we  find,  indifferently  either  Philip- 
pics  ox  Antonians  [^].  Brutus  declared  himfelf  fo 
well  pleafed  with  thefe  two,  which  he  had  feen, 
-    that  Cicero  promifed  to  fmd  him  afterwards  all  thi 
refi[c]. 

Brutus,  when  he  firft'  left  Italy^  failed  di- 
reftly  for  Athens  ;  where  he  fpent  fome  time  in 
concerting  meafures,  how  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  Greece  and  Macedonia ;  which  was  the 
great  defign  that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he  ga- 
thered about  him  all  the  young  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  Rome^  who,  for  the  opportunity  of 
their  education,  had  been  fent  to  this  celebrated 
feat  of  learning :  but  of  them  all,  he  took  the 
moft  notice  of  young  Cicero ;  and  after  a  little 
acquaintance,  grew  very  fond  of  him  ;  admiring 
his  parts  and  virtue^  and  furprized  to  find  in  one 
fo  youngs  fuch  a  generojity  and  greatnefs  of  mind^ 
with  fuch  an  averfion  to  'Tyranny  [ij.    He  made 

him 

\a\  .  Legi  orationes  tuas    epiftola  jocans  fcripfifli.  Ad 
duas,  quarum  altera  K{il.  Jan.    Brut.  I.  2.  5. 
ufus  es  ;  altera  de    litteris  M.  Cicero  in  primo 

meis,  quse  habita  efl:  abs  te  Antonianarum  ita  fcriptum 
contra  Calenum.  Nanc  fci-  reliquit.  A.  Gell.  13.  i. 
licet  hoc  expe6tas,  dum  eas  \c\  Haec  ad  te  Oratio  per- 
laudem.  Nefcio  animi  an  feretur,  quoniam  te  video  de- 
ingenii  tui  major  in  illis  li-  leftari  Philippicis  noilris.  Ad 
bellis  laus  contineatur.  Jam  Brut.  2.  4. 
concedo,  ut  vel  Philippics       [^]  Vid,  Plutar,  in  Brut. 


vocentur,  quod  tu  quadaoi 
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him  therefore  one  of  his  Lieutenants,  tho' he  A.  Urb.  710. 
was  iDut  twenty  years  old-,  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  Horfe  ;  and  employed  him  in  fevcralcom-  q  Vib/us 
mifiions  of  great  trull  and  importance;  in  allPANSA. 
which  the  young  man  fignalized  both  his  cou- A- ^^^'^^^s- 
rage  and  conduct ;  and  behaved  with  great  cre- 
dit to  himfelf,  great  fatisfadion  to  his  General, 
and  great  benefit  to  the  pubhc  fervice  as  Bru- 
tus did  him  the  juftice  to  fignify  both  in  his  pri- 
vate and  pubhc  Letters  to  Rome,  In  writing  to 
Cicero,  "  Your  ion,  fays  he,  recomrhends  him- 
felf  to  me  fo  efFedually-  by  his  indufcry,  pa- 
*'  tience,  adivity,  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  in 
*'  fhort,  by  every  duty,  that  he  fcems  never  to 
*'  drop  the  remembrance  of  whofe  fon  he  is  : 
**  wherefore  fince  it  is  not  poffible  for  me  to 
make  you  love  him  more  than  you  do  al- 
-  ready,  yet  allow  thus  much  to  my  judgment, 
^\  as  to  perfuade  yoiirfelf,  that  he  will  have  no 
"  occafion  to  borrow  any  fhare  of  your  glory, 
"  in  order  to  obtain  his  Father's  honors — [^]." 
This  account  given  by  one,  who  was  no  flatter- 
ier,  may  be  concluded  as  the  real  charadef  of 
the  youth  :  which  is  confirmed  likewife  by  what 
Lentulus  v/rote  of  him  about  the  fame  time  : 
*^  I  could  not  fee  your  fon,  fays  he,  when  I 
was  lafl  with  Brutus,  becaufe  he  w^as  gone 
^'  with  the  horfe  into  winter  quarters  :  but  by 
my  faith,  it  gives  me  great  joy  for  your  fake, 


[s'\  Cicero  filius  tuus  fic  pluris  facias  eum,  qui  tibi  eft 

mihi    ie    probat,    induftria,  carifTimus,    illud  tribue  judi- 

patier.tixi,  labore,  animi  mag-  cio  meo,  ut  tibi  perCuadeas, 

riitudin.s  orhni.  denique  ofii-  non  fore  illi  abutcndum  glo- 

Cio,  uc  prorfus  nunqnam  di-  ria  tua,  ut  adipifcatur  hono- 

tnittere  vidctur  co^itationem,  res  paternos.    Kal,  Apr.  ad 

cujus  fit  filius.    Q^are  quo-  Brut,  li  2.  3. 
liiam  efacere  non  poil'um,  ut 


Vol.  Ill, 


L 


"  for 
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A,  Urb.  710.  "  for  his,  and  efpecially  my  own,  that  he  is  in 
Cic.  64.    «  fych  efteenn  and  reputation  :  for  as  he  is  your 
C  vi^ajs    "  worthy  of  you,  I  cannot  but  look 

pInsa.  "  ^^pon  him  as  my  brother  f /]." 
A.  HiRTiLS.  Cicero  was  fo  full  of  the  greater  affairs, 
which  were  the  fubjedt  of  his  Letters  to  Brutus, 
that  he  had  fcarce  leifure  to  take  notice  of  what 
was  faid  about  his  fon  :  he  juft  touches  it  how- 
ever, in  one  or  two  Letters  :  "  As  to  my  Son, 
"  if  his  merit  be  as  great  as  you  write,  I  re- 
f  joice  at  it  as  much  as  I  ought  to  do  :  or  if 

"  you  magnify  it,  out  of  love  to  him,  even 
that  gives  me  an  incredible  joy,  to  perceive, 
that  he  is  beloved  by  you  [g]»  Again  I 
"  defire  you,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  keep  my  (on 
"  with  you  as  much  as  poffible  :  he  will  find  no 
"  better  fchool  of  virtue,  than  in  the  contem- 
"  plation  and  imitation  of  you  [^]." 

Though  Brutus  intimated  nothing  in  his 
public  Letters,  but  what  was  profperous  and 
encouraging,  yet  in  his  private  accounts  to  Ci- 
cero, he  fignified  a  great  want  of  money  and  re- 
cruits^ and  begged  to  be  fupplied  with  both 
from  Italy^  efpecially  with  recruits  ;  either  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  or  if  that  could  not  be  had, 

by 

[/]  Filium  tuum,  ad  Rru-  Tcribis,  tantum  fcilicet  quan- 
tum cum  veni,  videi  e  non  turn  debeo,  gaudeo :  &  fi, 
poiui,  ideo  qucd  jam  in  hi-  quod  amas  eum,  eo  majora 
berua,  cum  equitibus  e:  at  facis  ;  id  ipfum  incredibiliter 
profedu?,  Sed  med  as  fidius  gaudeo,  a  te  eum  deligi.  Ad 
ea  tfTe  eum  opinicne,  &  tua  Brut,  2,  6. 
&  ipfius,  &  in  primis  r.^ea  \_h']  Ciceronem  meum,  mi 
caufa  e^aueJeo.  Fiarris  enim  Brute,  velim  quam  plurimum 
loco  mihi  eft,  qui  ex  te  natus,  tecum  habeas,  Virtutis 
teque  dignus  eii  Vaic.  11 11.  cip'inam  meliorem  reperiet 
Kai.  ]cn.  Ep.  fam.  12.  14.      nuliam,   quam  contemplati- 

[g]  De  Cicerone  meo,  &  onem  atqiie  imitationem  tui. 
■fi  tanium  eit  in  eo,  quantum    xi  1 1,  Kal.  Maii.  ib.  7. 
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by  fome  fecret  management,  without  the  privity  ^.  Urb.  710. 
of  Panfa  ^  to  which  Cicero  anfwered,  "  You  ^q^^^' 
«<  tell  me,  that  you  want  two  neceflary  things,  c.  Vib'us 
**  recruits  and  money:  it  is  difficult  to  helpPANSA. 

you.    I  know  no  other  way  of  raifmg  mo-  A.  Hirtius. 

ney  which  can  be  of  ufe  to  you,  but  what 
*'  the  Senate  has  decreed,  of  borrowing  it  from 
"  the  Cities.  As  to  recruits,  I  do  not  fee  what 
"  can  be  done  :  for  Panfa  is  fo  far  from  grant- 
"  ing  any  fhare  of  his  army  or  recruits  to  you, 
*'  that  he  is  even  uneaiy  to  fee  fo  many  volun- 
*'  tiers  going  over  to  you  :  his  reafon,  I  take 

it,  is,  that  he  thinks  no  forces  too  great  for 
**  the  demands  of  our  affairs  in  Italy  :  for  as  to 
*'  what  many  fufpect,  that  he  has  no  mind  to 

fee  you  too  ftrong,  I  have  no  fufpicion  of 

it  [j?J."  Panfa  feems  to  have  been  much 

in  the  right,  for  refufing  to  part  with  any  troops 
out  of  Italy^  where  the  ftrefs  of  the  war  now 
Iny,  on  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Republic  depended. 

But  there  came  news  of  a  different  kind  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  to  Rome^  of  Dolabella's  ftic- 
cefsful  exploits  in  Afia.  He  left  the  City,  as  it 
is  faid  above,  before  the  expiration  of  his  Con- 
fulfhip,  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  Syria  ^  which  had 

L  2  been 

[/■]  Quod  egere  te  duabus  exercitu  fuo  aut  dele£lu  tibi 

neceflariis  rebus  fcribis,  Tup-  aliquid  tribuat,  ut  etiam  mo- 

plemento  &  pecunia,  difficile  lefle  ferat,  tarn  multos  ad  te 

confilium   eft.     Non    enim  ire  voluntarioo  :  quomodo  e- 

mihi     occurrunt    facultaces,  quidem  credo,  quod  his  re- 

quibus  uti  tc  poffe  vidcam,  bus  quse  in  Italia  decernun- 

praeter  iilas,  quas  Senatus  de-  tur,  nuUas  copias  nimis  mag-  ' 

crevit,   ut  pecunlas  a  civita-  r.as  arbitretur  :  quomodo  au- 

tibus  mutuas  fumeres.     De  tcm  multi  fafpicuntur,  quod 

fupplemen^o  autem  non  vi-  ne  te  quidem  nimis  lirmunn 

deo,  quid  fieri  pofTic.     Tan-  efle  velit ;  quod  ego  non  iu- 

tum  enim  abeil  ut  Panl'a  de  fpicor.    Ibid.  6., 
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A.  Urb  7!c.been  allotted  to  him  by  Antony's  management  • 
^C*  ff,^'  taking  his  way  through  Greece  and  Macedo^ 

C  ViBius    ^^^'>      gather  what  money  and  troops  he  could 
Fans  A.        raife  in  thofe  countries,  he  pafled  over  into  AJidy 
A,  HrRTiu-^,  in  hopes  of  inducing  that  Province  to  abandon 
Trebonius,  and  declare  for  him  :   having  fent 
his  Emiffaries  therefore  before  him  to  prepare 
for  his  reception,   he  arrived  before  Smyrna^ 
where  Trebonius  refided,  without  any  fhew  of 
hoftility,  or  forces  fufficient  to  give  any  great 
alarm,  pretending  to  deiire  nothing  m.ore,  than 
a  free  pafTage  through  the  Country  to  his  own 
Province.    Trebonius  refufed  to  admit  him  into 
the  Town  ;  but  confented  to  fupply  him  withre^ 
frejhments  without  the  gates :  where  m.any  civili-- 
ties  pafled  between  them,  with  great  profefiions 
on  Dolabella's  part  of  amity  and  friendfhip  to 
Trebonius,  who  promifed  in  his  turn,  that  if 
Dolabella  would  depart  quietly  from  Smyrna,  he 
Jhould  he  received  into  Ephefus,  in  order  to  pafs 
forward  toward  Syria.      To    this  Dolabella 
feem.ingly  agreed  :  and  finding  it  impradlicable 
to  take  Smyrna  by  open  force,  contrived  to  fur- 
prize  it  by  ftratagem :  embracing  therefore  Tre- 
bonius's  offer,  he  fet  forwards  towards  Ephefus  \ 
but  after  he  had  marched  feveral  miles,  and 
Trebonius's  men,  who  were  fent  after  to  obferve 
him,  were  retired ;   turned  back  inilantly  in 
the  night,  and  afriving  again  at  Smyrna  before 
day,   found  it,    as  he  expeded,  negligently 
guarded,  and  without  any  apprehenfion  of  an 
allault ;  fo  that  his  foldiers,  by  the  help  of  lad- 
ders, prefenrly  mounting  the  walls,  pofTefTed 
themfelves  of  it  without  oppofition,  and  feized 
Trebonius  hiynfelf  in  his  hed^  before  he  knew  any 
thing  of  his  danger 

Dolabella 


Ifl  Appian.  3.  p.  542. 
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DoL  A  BE  L  LA  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  A.  Urb.  710. 
cruelty    kept  him  two  days  under  torture^  to  ex^    ^  coir.^* 
tort  a  difcovery  of  all  the  money  in  his  '^^^^  J  Vibius 
then  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off^  and  carried  a-i^-^-^sA. 
bout  on  a  Spear    and  his  body  to  be  dragged  about  A.  Hiktius, 
the ftreets^  and  thrown  into  the  fea  [/].    This  was 
the  firft  blood,  that  was  fpilr,  on  the  account  of 
Caefar's  death ;   which  was  now  revenged  in 
kind  upon  one  of  the  principal  Confpirators, 
and  the  onely  one,  who  was  of  Confular  rank. 
It  had  been  projeded  without  doubt  in  concert 
with  Antony,  to  make  the  revenge  of  Casfar's 
death  the  avowed  caufe  of  their  arms,  in  order 
to  draw  the  Veterans  to  their  fide,  or  make 
them  unwilling  at  leaft  to  a6l  againfl;  them :  and 
it  gave  a  clear  warning  to  Brutus,  and  his  affo- 
ciates,  what  they  were  to  expe6t,  if  their  ene- 
mies prevailed,  as  well  as  a  fad  prefage  to  ail 
honeft  men  of  the  cruel  erfedts  and  mercilefs  fury 
of  the  impending  war. 

On  the  news  of  Trebonius's  death,  the  Se- 
nate was  fummoned  by  the  Conful,  where  Do- 
labella  was  unanimoufly  declared  a  public  enemy ^ 
and  his  efiate  confifcated,  Calenus  himielf  firft 
propofed  the  vote,  and  faid,  that  if  any  thing 
more  fevere  could  be  thought  of^  he  would  be  for  it : 
the  indignation  of  the  City  v/as  fo  inflamed, 
L  3  that 

[/]  Confecutus  eft  Dola-  Cum  verborum  contumeliis 

bella,  nulla  fufpicione  belli,  optimum  virum  incefto  ore 

— Secutze  collocutiones  fami-  laceraffet,  turn  verberibus  ac 

liares  CLun  Frebonio  ;  com-  tormenti^  quseftioncm  habuit 

plexufqu^  fummae  benevolen-  pecuniae  oublicas,  idque  per 

tije — nodurnas  introitus  in  bidiium.  Poll  (.ervicibus  fra- 

Smyrnam,  qaafi  in  hoilium  6lis  caput  abfcidit,  idijue  adr 

urbem  :  opprefTus  Trebonius  fixu  n  geftari  juiut  in  pilo  ; 

— interficere   c^ptum  Itatim  reb-iuum  corpus  tral^lum  ac 

Doluit,   ne  nimis  credo,   in  laniatum  ah'cdt'in  maro,  f-^?. 

victoria  liberalis   videretur.  Phil.xi, 
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A.  Urb.  710.  that  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  popular 
Cic.  64.    humor,  and  hoped  perhaps  to  put  fome  difR^ 
C  V^BUJs    ^^^^^y  upon  Cicero,  who,  for  his  relation  to  Do- 
Pansa.        labella,  would,  as  he  imagined,  be  for  mode- 
A,  HiRTius.  rating  the  punifhment.    But  tho'  Calenus  was 
miftaken  in  this,  he  was  concerned  in  moving 
another  queftion,  which  greatly  perplexed  Ci- 
cero, about  ibe  choice  cf  a  General^  to  manage 
this  new  war  againft  Dolabella.    Two  opinions 
were  propofed  ;  the  one,  that  P.  Servilius  Jhould 
he  fent  with   an  extraordinary  Commijfion ;  the 
other ^  that  the  two  Consuls  Jhudd  jointly  profecute 
the  war^  with  the  Provinces  of  Syria  and  Afia 
allotted  to  them*    This  was  very  agreeable  to 
Panfa,  and  puflied  therefore  not  onely  by  his 
friends,  but  by  all  Antony's  party,  who  fancied, 
that  it  would  take  off  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
fuls  from  the  war  of  Italy ;  give  Dolabella  time 
to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  Jf.a  j  raife  a  coldnefs 
^     between  the  Confids  and  Cicero,  if  he  ventured 
to  oppofe  it ;  and  above  all,  put  a  public  af- 
front upon  Caffius ;   who  by  his  prefence  in 
thofe  parts,  feemed  to  have  the  befl  pretenfion 
to  that  commilTion.  The  debate  continued  thro' 
the  firil  day,  without  coming  to  any  iflue  ^  and 
was  adjourned  to  the  next.    In  the  mean  while 
Caffius's    mother  in  law^   Servilia,  and  other 
friends  were  endeavouring  to  prevail  with  Ci- 
cero to  drop  the  oppofition,  for  fear  of  aliena- 
ting Panfa :  but  in  vain  ;  for  he  refolved  at  all 
hazards  to  defend  the  honor  of  CafTius :  and 
V.  hen  the  debate  was  refumed  the  next  morning, 
exerted  all  his  intereft  and  eloquence  to  procure 
a  decree  in  his  favor. 

He  began  his  fpeech  by  obferving,  "  that 
"  in  their  prefent  grief  for  the  lamentable  fate 
^  of  Trebonius,  the  Republic  however  would 

^'  reap 
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"  reap  fome  good  from  it,  fince  they  now  faw  A.  Urb.  710. 

the  barbarous  cruelty  of  thofe,  who  had  ta- 
"  ken  arms  againft  their  country  :  for  of  the  ^  y^g^us 

two  Chiefs  of  the  prefent  war,  the  one,  byplNSA. 

effedling  what  he  wilhed,  had  difcovered  what  A.  Hirtius. 
"  the  other  aimed  at  [m].  That  they  both 
"  meant  nothing  lefs  than  the  death  and  de- 
"  ftrudlion  of  all  honeft  men  ;  nor  would  be 
*^  fatisfied,  it  feemed,  with  fimple  death,  for 
"  that  was  the  punifliment  of  nature,  but  thought 

the  rack  and  tortures  due  to  their  revenge — 

that  what  Dolabella  had  executed,  was  the 
"  pidlure  of  what  Antony  intended  :  that  they 
"  were  a  true  pair,  exadlly  matched,  marching 
"  by  concert  and  equal  paces  in  the  execution 

of  their  wicked  purpofcs"  this  he  illu- 

ftrates  by  parallel  inftances  from  the  condud 
of  eachj  and  after  difplaying  the  inhumanity 
of  Dolabella,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  Tre- 
bonius,  in  a  manner  proper  to  excite  indig- 
nation againft  the  one,  and  compafTion  for 
the  other  ;  he  fhews,  "  that  Dolabella  was 
"  ftill  the  more  unhappy  of  the  two,  and  muft 

needs  fufFer  more  from  the  guilt  of  his  mind, 
"  than  Trebonius  from  the  Tortures  of  his  bo- 
cc   v^hzt  doubt,  fays  he,  can  there  be 

which  of  them  is  the  moft  miferable  ?  he 
"  whofe  death  the  Senate  and  People  are  eager 
"  to  revenge    or  he,  v^^ho  is  adjudged  to  be  a 

traitor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate; 
*'  for  in  all  other  refpe61:s,  it  's  the  greateft  in- 
"  jury  to  Trebonius,  to  compare  his  life  with 
"  Dolabella's.  As  to  the  one,  every  body 
"  knows  his  wifdom,  wit,  humanity,  innocence, 

greatnefs  of  mind  in  freeing  his  country  ;  buc 
L  4  "as 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  as  to  the  other,  cruelty  was  his  delight  from 
Cic.  64.  4c  ^  hoy^  with  a  lewdnefs  fo  Ihamelefs  and  aban- 
C  ViBius  "  doncd,  that  he  ufed  to  value  himfelf  for  do- 
pInsa.  "  ing,  what  his  very  adverfaries  could  not  ob- 
A.  HiRTius.  "  jecl  to  him  with  modefly.    Yet  this  man, 

good  Gods !  was  opce  mme  :  for  1  was  not 
^'  very  curious  to  enquire  into  his  vices;  nor 
"  fhould  I  now  perhaps  have  been  his  enemy, 
f  had  he  not  (hewn  himfelf  an  enemy  to  you, 

to  his  country,  to  the  domeftic  Gods  and 
"  Akars  of  us  all ;  nay,  even  to  nature  and  hu- 

manity  itfelf  [n].  He  exhorts  them,  froin 
f  this  warning  given  by  Dolabella,  to  a61:  with 

the  greater  vigor  againft  Antony  :  for  if  he, 
"  who  had  about  him  but  a  fev/  of  thofe  capital 
"  incendiaries,  the  ringleaders  of  rapine  and  re- 
"  bcllion,  durft  attempt  an  a6l  fo  abominable, 

what  barbarity  were  they  not  to  expect  from 

Antony,  who  had  the  whole  crew  of  them  in 

his  camp-,  the   principal  of  whom  he 

defcribes  by  name  and  chara6ler  ;  and  adds, 
"  that  as  he  had  often  difiented  unwillingly  from 
*'  Calenus,  fo  now  at  laft  he  had  the  pleafure  to 
"  agree  with  him,  and  to  let  them  fee  that  he 
"  had  no  diflii^e  to  the  man,  but  to  the  caufe; 
"  that  in  this  cafe,  he  not  onely  concurred  with 

him,  but  thanked  him  for  propounding  a  vote 
"  fo  fevere,  and  worthy  the  Republic,  in  de- 
"  creeing  Dolabella  an, enemy,  and  his  eftate  to 

be  confifcated  [o\" — Then  as  to  the  fecond 
point,  which  was  of  greater  delicacy,  the  nomu 
nation  of  a  General  to  he  fent  againji  Dolabella,. 
he  precedes  to  give  His  reafons  f  r  rejediing  the 
two  opinions'  propofcd  ;  the  one,  for  fending 
Servihus,  the  other ^  for  the  two  Confuls-^ — -of 


[«]  Ibid.  4. 
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^le  firft,  he  fays,  "  that  extraordinary  com- A.  Urb.  710, 

'  miflions  were  always  odious,  where  they  were  64* 
not  neceflfary  :  and  where  ever  they  had  been  q  Vibi'us 

"  granted,  it  was  in  cafes  very  different  from  pI^-sa. 
this  that  if  the  commifTion  in  debate  A.  Hirtius. 

*'  fhould  be  decreed  to  Servilius,  it  would  feeni 
an  affront  to  all  the  red  of  the  fame  rank, 
that  being  equal  in  dignity,  they  fhould  be 

f*"  thought  unworthy  of  the  iame  honor-—  

"  that  he  himfelf  indeed  had  voted  an  extraor- 
dinary  commifTion   to  young  C^efar  ;  but 

"  Casfar  had  firfl  given  an  extraordinary  pro- 
tedlion  and  deliverance  to  them  :  that  they 
niuit  either  have  taken  his  army  from  him, 

**  or  decree  the  command  of  it  to  him ;  which 
could  not  therefore  be  fo  properly  faid  to  be 
given,  as  not  taken  away  :  but  that  no  fuoh 
commiflion  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  one, 
who  was  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  [p], — 

*'  to  the  fecond  opinion,  of  decreeing  that 

*'  Province  to  the  Confuls,  he  fhews  it  to  be 
both  againfl  the  dignity  of  the  Confuls  them- 

^'  felves,  and  againfl  the  public  fervice  :  that 
when  D.  Brutus,  a  Confuleled,  was  actually 
befieged,  on  the  prefervation  of  whom  their 
common  fafety  depended ;  and  when  a  dread- 

*'  ful  war  was  on  foot,  already  intrufted  to  the 
two  Confuls,  the  very  mention  of  JJIa  and 
Syria  would  give  a  handle  to  jealoufy  and 
envy    and  tho'  the  decree  was  not  to  take 

"  place  till  D.  Brutus  fliould  firfl  be  relieved, 
yet  a  new  commiffion  would  neceffarily  take 
off  fome  part  of  their  thoughts  and  attention 
from  the  old.    Then  addreffing  himfelf  to 

f '  Panfa,  he  fays,  that  tho'  his  mind,  he  knew, 

"  was 


[p]  Ibid.  7,  8. 
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A.  Urb,  710.  «^  was  intent  on  delivering  D.  Brutus,  yet  the 
^Coir'^*    "  nature  of  things  would  force  him,  to  turn  it 
C.  ViBius    "  fometimes  towards  Dolabella:  and  that,  if 
Pans  A.  he  had  more  minds  than  one,  they  fhould  all 

A.Hjrtius,     be  direded  and  wholly  fixt  on  Modena  [q]  : 
that  for  his  ov^n  part,  he  had  refigned  in  his 
*^  Confulfhip  a  rich  and  well  furnifhed  Province, 
that  nothing  might  interrupt  his  endeavours  to 
quench  that  flame,  which  was  then  raifed  in  his 
country  :  he  wifhed  that  Panfa  would  imitate 
.  ^  "  him,  whom  heufed  to  commend;  that  if  the 
Confuls  however  defired  to  have  provinces,  as 
other  great  men  had  ufually  done,  let  them 
firft  bving  D.  Brutus  fafe  home  to  them  :  who 
ought  to  be  guarded  with  the  fame  care,  as  the 
image  that  fell  from  Heaven,  and  was  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Vefta^  in  the  fafety  of  which 
they  were  all  fafe.    That  this  decree  would 
"  create  great  delay  and  obftruction  to  the  war 
*^  againft  Dolabella  ^  Vv^hich  required  a  General 
prepared,  equipped,  and  already  in  veiled  with 
"  command :  one,  who  had  authority,  reputa- 
tion,  an  army,  and  a  refolution  tried  in^  the 
u  fervice  of  his  country  [r] — — -that  it  muft 
therefore  either  be  Brutus  or  Caffius,  or  both 

of  them  that  Brutus  could  not  be  fpared 

from  Macedonia^  where  he  was  quelling  the 
"  laft  efforts  of  the  fadion  ;  and  oppreffing 
C.  Antony,  who,   with  the  remains  of  a 
broken  army,  was  ftill  in  poflefHon  of  fome 
"  confiderable  places  :  that  when  he  had  finifh- 
*'  ed  that  work,  if  he  found  it  of  ufe  to  the 
"  Commonwealth    to  purfue    Dolabella,  he 
"  would  do  it  himfelf,   as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  without  waiting  for  their  orders  :  for 

^'both 
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both  he  and  Caflius  had,  on  many  occafions,  a.  Urb.  710, 
been  a  Senate  to  themfelves  :  that  in  llich  a    Cic  64. 
feafon  of  general  confufion,  it  was  necefiary  CofT. 
^'  to  be  governed  by  the  times,  rather  than  by  ^'^  sT^^^ 
rules:  that  Brutus  and  Caffius  ever  held  the  a.Kirtius, 
fafety  and  liberty  of  their  country,  to  be  the 
"  moft  facred  rule  of  a6ling  [j].    For  by  what 
"  law,  lays  he,  by  what  right  have  they  hi- 
therto  been  a6ling,  the  one  in  Greece^  the  o- 
"  ther  in  Syria  ;  but  by  that,  which  Jupiter 
himfelf  ordained,  that  all  things  beneficial  to 
the  Community  fnould  be  efteemed  lawful 
andjuft?    for  law  is  nothing  elfe  but  right 
reafon,  derived  to  us  from  the  Gods,  injoin- 
ing  what  is  honeft,  prohibiting  the  conrrary: 
this  was  the  law  which  Caflius  obeyed,  when  - 
he  went  into  Syria  ;  another  man's  Province, 
if  we  judge  by  written  law;  but  when  thefe 
are  overturned,  his  own,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture but  that  Cafiius's  ads   might  be 

confirmed  alfo  by  the. authority  of  the  Senate, 
he  propofed  a  decree  to  this  efFe6l;  that 
^'  whereas  the  Senate  has  declared  P.  Dolabella 
to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Reman  people,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  purfued  by  open  war  ;  to 
the  intent,  that  he  may  fufferthe  punifhment 
due  to  him,  both  from  Gods  and  men    it  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  C.  CafTms,  Pro- 
conful,  fliall  hold  the  Province  of  .Syria^  in 
*'  the  teie  manner,  as  if  he  had  obtained  it  by 
right  of  law  :  and  that  he  receive  the  feveral 
armies  from      Marcius  Crifpus  Proconful, 
*^  L.  Statius  Murcus  Proconful,  A.  AUienus 
"  Lieutenant-,  which  they  are  hereby  required 
to  deliver  to  him :  that  with  thefe,  and  what 

^'  other 
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h  Urb.  71Q.  <c  other  forces  he  can  procure,  he  fliall  pnrfLie 
^Coff.^*        Dolabella  both  by  land  and  fea  :  that  for  the 
C.  ViBius        occafions  of  the  war,  he  lliall  have  a  power 
Pansa.  to  demand  /hips,  feamen,   money,  and  all 

A.HiRTius.  6t  things  ufeful  to  him,  from  whomfoever  he 
thinks  fit,  in  Syria^  Jfia^   Bithynia\  Pontus ; 
"  and  that  whatever  Province  he  comes  into  in 
profecuting  the  war,  he  (liall  have  an  autho- 
rity  fuperior  to  that  of  the  proper  Governor: 
that  if  King  Deiotarus,  the  Father,  or  the 
*'  Son,  fliall  affift  C,  Caflius,  Proconful,  with 
*'  their  troops,  as  they  have  oft  afllfted  the  Ro- 
man  people  jn  other  wars,  their  condu6t  will 
*'  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate  and  People :  that 
*'  if  any  of  the  other  Kings,  Tetrarchs  and  Po- 
tcntares  fhall  do  the  like,  the  Senate  and  Peo- 
"  pie  will  not  be  unmindful  of  their  fervices : 
that  as  foon  as  the  public  affairs  were  fettled, 
C.  Panfa  and  A.  Hirtius  the  Confuis,  one  or 
"  both  of  them,  fliould  take  the  firft  opportu- 
nity  of  moving  the  Senate  about  the  difpofa! 
"  of  the  Confular  and  Prsetorian  Provinces^ 
"  and  that  in  the  mean  while  they  fliould  all 
"  continue  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  now  held 
them,  till  fuccefibrs  were  appointed  by  the 
Senate  [/]." 

From  the  Senate,  Cicero  went  directly  into! 
the  Forum,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  the  1 
debate,  ,and  recommend  to  them  the  interefts  of ; 
Caffius :  hither  Panfa  followed  him,  and  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  his  authority,  declared 
to  the  Citizens,  that  what  Cicero  contended  for,; 
was  againft  thewiii  and  advice  of  Caflius's  near- 

efc  tncnds  and  relations          of  v^hich  Cicero 

gives  the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  CafTuis. 

iM.I 
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M.  T.  Cicero  to  C.  Cassius. 


Cic.  64. 

Coir. 


"  With  what  zeal  I  defended  your  digni-  c.  Vieius 
ty,  both  in  the  Senate  and  with  the  People,  Pans  a. 
"  I  would  have  you  learn  rather  from  your  ^' ^^^'^'^^^ 
"  other  friends^  than  from  me.    My  opinion 
"  would  eafily  have  prevailed  in  the  Senate, 
had  not  Panfa  eagerly  oppofed  it.    After  I 
"  had  propofed  that  vote,  I  was  produced  to 
the  people  by  Servilius,  the  Tribun,  and 
"  faid  every  thing,  which  I  could  of  you.  with 
"  a  ftrength  of  voice,  that  filled  the  Forum  ; 
and  with  fuch  a  clamor,  and  approbation  of 
the  people,  that  I  had  never  feen  the  like 
before.    You  will  pardon  me  I  hope,  for  do- 
ing  it  againil  the  will  of  your  mother  in  lawi 
"  The  timorous  woman  was  afraid,  that  Panfa 
"  would  be  difgufted.    Panfa  indeed  declared 
"  to  the  affembiy,  that  both  your  n^other  and 
"  brother  were  againft  it     but  that  did  not 
move  me,  I  had  other  confiderations  more 
at  heart :  my  regard  was  to  the  Republic,  to 
"  which  I  have  alvv^ays  wifhed  well,  and  to 
"  your  dignity  and  glory.  But  there  is  one  thing 
"  which  I  enlarged  upon  in  the  Senate,  and 
*'  mentioned  aifo  to  the  people,  in  which  I 
"  muft  defire  you  to  make  my  words  good : 
*'  for  I  prDmifed,   and  in  a  m.anner  afTured 
them,  that  you  iieirher  had,  nor  would  wait 
"  for  our  decrees  ;  but  would  defend  the  Re- 
public  yourfelf  in  your  own  v/ay  :  and  though 
"  we  had  heard  nothing,  either   where  you 
"  were,  or  what  forces  you  had  ^  yet  I  took  it 
"  for  granted,  that  all  the  forces  in  thofe  parts 
were  yours    and  was  confident,  that  you  had 
already  recovered  the  Province  of  Jfia  to  the 
*'  Republic  :  let  it  be  your  care  to  outdo  your- 
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A.  Urb.  710.  «  felf,  in  endeavouring  ftill  to  advance  youi* 

^Coff"^*     "  Adieu  [uy 

C.  ViBius  i^"^      ^^e  conteft,  feme  writers 

Pans  A.  tell  US,  that  it  ended  as  Cicero  defired  :  but  it 
A.  HiRTius,  is  evident  from  the  Letter,  juft  recited,  and 
more  clearly  ftill  from  other  Letters,  that  Pan- 
fa's  authority  prevailed"  againft  him,  for  grant- 
ing the  comraijfion  to  the  Confuls  [^)c],  Caflius 
however,  as  Cicero  advifed  and  declared,  had 
little  regard  to  what  they  were  decreeing  at 
Rome  s  but  undertook  the  whole  affair  himfelf, 
and  foon  put  an  end  to  Dolabella's  triumphs, 
as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  it's  proper 
place. 

The  Statue  of  Minerva^  which  Cicero,  upon 
his  going  into  exil,  had  dedicated  in  the  Capitol^ 
by  the  title  of  the  Guardian  of  the  City^  was, 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  year,  thrown  down  and 
fhattered  to  pieces  by  a  tempefi  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning.  This  the  later  writers  take  notice  of,  as 
cminous,  and  portending  the  fall  of  Cicero  himfelf : 
tho'  neither  Cicero,  nor  any  of  that  time,  made 
any  fuch  refledlion  upon  it.  The  Senate  how- 
ever, out  of  refped  to  him,  pafled  a  decree  in 
a  full  Houfe,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  that 
the  Statue  fhould  he  repaired^  and  refiored  to  its 
place  [y}.  So  that  it  was  now  made  by  public 
authority,  what  he  himfelf  had  defigned  it  to 
be,  a  ftanding  monument  to  pofterity,  that  the 
fafety  of  the  Repubhc  had  been  the  conftant  ob- 
jed  of  his  counfils. 

D.  Brutus 

\u1  Ep.  fam.  12.  7.  12.  14. 

[rj  Qunm  Confulibus  de-  [  r]  Eo  die  Senatas  decre- 
crt  ta  cil  AHa,  &  perr/iiTum  vit,  ut  Minerva  noftra,  Cu- 
ert  iis,  ut  dum  ipfi  v^^ni  eiit;  (iosUrbis,  qu?m  turbo  deje- 
darent  negctium  qui  ipfam  cerat,  rerlicuerecar.  Ep.  fam, 
obtiiieant,   S^c,     Ep.  fam.    12.25.  -i^io*  I- 45' P»  278. 
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D.  BiiuTus  was  reduced  by  this  time  to  fuch  A.  Urb.  710. 
ftraits  in  Modena^  that  his  friends  began  to  be  ^q^^"^' 
greatly  alarmed  for  him ;  taking  it  for  granted,  Vibius 
that  if  he  fell  into  Antony's  hands,  he  would  be  p'ansa. 
treated  no  better  than  Trebonius.    The  mention  A.  Hirtius* 
therefore  of  a  pacification  being  revived  in  the 
Senate,  and  recommended  by  Panfa  himfelf, 
upon  an  intimation  given  by  Antony's  friends, 
that  he  was  now  in  a  difpofition  to  fubmit  to 
reafon,  Cicero,  out  of  a  concern  for  Brutus's 
fafety,  confented  to  the  decree  of  a  fecond  Emhaf- 
fy^  to  be  executed  by  himfelf  and  Servilius  together 
with  three  other  Confular  Senators :    but  finding 
upon  recolledion,  that  there  appeared  no  fymp- 
toms  of  any  change  in  Antony,  and  that  his 
friends  produced  no  proofs  of  it,  nor  any  thing 
new  in  his  condudt,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
had  made  a  falfe  flep,  and  that  nothing  more 
was  intended  than  to  gain  time  ;  which  was  of 
great  ufe  to  Antony,  as  it  would  retard  the  at- 
tempts of  relieving  Modena^  and  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Ventidiusto  join  him,  who  was  march- 
ing towards  him  at  that  time  with  three  Legions* 
At  the  next  meeting  therefore  of  the  Senate,  he 
retracted  his  opinion, 'and  declared  againllthe 
late  decree,  as  dangerous  and  infidious ;  and  in  a 
warm  and  pathetic  fpeech  prefTed  them  to  refcind 
it.    He  owns,  "  that  it  was  indecent  for  one, 
"  whofe  authority  they  had  fo  often  followed  in 
the  moft  important  debates,  to  declare  him- 
"  felf  miilaken  and  deceived ;  yet  his  comfort 
was,  that  it  v/as  in  common  with  them  all, 
"  and  with  a  Conful  of  the  grcatefl  wifdom  : 
"  that  when  Pifo  and  Calenus,  who  knew  An- 
"  tony's  fecret,  the  one  of  whom  entertained 
"  his  wife  and  children  at  his  houfe,  the  other 
"  was  perpetually  fending  and  receiving  Letters 

from  " 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  fj.Qj^-j  began  to  renew,  what  they  had 

^Cok"^'  "  intermitted,  their  exhortations  to  peace  ^ 
C.  ViBi'us  "  ^"^^  when  the  Conful  thought  fit  to  exhort  the 
Pansa.  fame  thing,  a  man,  whofe  prudence  could 

A.  HiRTius.  «  j^Q^  eafily  be  impofed  upon,  whofe  virtue  ap- 
"  proved  no  peace,  but  on  Antony's  fubmif- 
"  iion  whofe  greatnefs  of  mind  preferred  death 
to  flavery  ;  it  was  natural  to  imagine,  that 
there  was  fome  fpecial  reafon  for  all  this  • 
fome  fecret  wound  in  Antony's  affairs,  which 
the  public  was  unacquainted  with  :  efpecially 
when  it  was  reported,  that  Antony's  family 
were  under  fome  unufual  afflidion,  and  his 
friends  in  the  Senate  betrayed  a  dejection  in 

"  their  looks  for  if  there  was  nothing  in  it, 

"  why   fnould  Pifo  and  Calenus,  above  all 
"  others  ;  why  at  that  time  ;  why  fo  unexped- 
"  edly,  fo  fuddenly  move  for  peace  ?  yet  now,- 
when  they  had  entangled  the  Senate  in  a  pa- 
"  cific  EmbalTy,  they  both  denied,  that  there 
was  any  thing  new  or  particular,  which  in- 
"  duced  them  to  it  [2]  :  that  there  could  be  * 
no  occafion  therefore  for  new  meafures,  when 

there  was  nothing  new  in  the  cafe  itfelf  . 

that  they  were  drawn  in,  and  deceived  by 
"  Antony's  friends,  who  were  ferving  his  pri- 

•        vate,  not  the  public  intereft  that  he  had 

"  feen  it  from  the  firfli,  tho'  but  darkly ;  his 
concern  for  Brutus  having  dazzled  his  eyes; 
"  for  whofe  liberty,  if  a  fubfcitute  could  be 
accepted,  he  would  freely  offer  himfelf  to  be 

"  ihut  up  in  his  place  that  if  Antony  would 

"  humble  himfelf,  and  fue  to  them  for  any 
"  thing,  he  fliould  perhaps  be  for  hearing  him  ;^ 
but  v/hile  he  flood  to  his  arms,  and  adled 
/     ■  "  offen- 

2 

[z]  Phil,  xii,  ii 
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"  offenfively,  their  bufinefs  was  to  refift  foire  A.  Urb.  710. 

by  force  but  they  would  tell  him  per-  q^^"^' 

"  haps,  that  the  thing  was  not  in  their  pov/er,  q  vl^fiius 
*'  fince  an  Embafly  was  actually  decreed.    But  Tansa* 
"  what  is  it,  fays  he,  that  is  not  free  to  the  A.  Hirtiuu 
"  wife,  which  it  is  ppflible  to  retrieve  ?  it  is  the 
**  cafe  of  every  man  to  err,  but  the  part  onely 

"  of  a  fool  to  perfevere  in  error  if  we 

"  have  been  drawn  away  by  falfe  and  fallacious 
"  hopes,  let  us  turn  again  into  the  way  ;  for 
"  the  fureft  harbour  to  a  penitent  is  a  change 
"  of  his  condu6l  \^a].  He  then  (hews,  how  the 
*■*  EmbalTy,  fo  far  from  being  of  fervice,  would 
"  certainly  hurt)  nay,  had  already  hurt  the  Re- 
"  public  by  checking  the  zeal  of  the  Towns 
"  and  Colonies  of  Italy  ^  and  the  courage  of 
"  the  Legions,  which  had  declared  for  them, 
who  could  never  be  eager  to  fight,  while  the 

Senate  was  founding  a  retreat  [^].  That 

"  nothing  was  more  unjuft^  than  to  determine 
**  any  thing  about  peace,  without  the  confent 
of  thofe  who  were  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and 
not  onely  without,  but  againft  their  confent : 
"  that  Hirtius  and  Caefar  had  no  thoughts  of 
"  peace  •,  from  whom  he  ha^  letters  then  in  his 
"  hands,  declaring  their  hopes  of  vidory  :  for 
"  their  defire  was  to  conquer,  and  to  acquire 
**  peace,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  vidlory  [<:].—• 
That  there  could  not  poflibly  be  any  peace 
with  one,  to  whom  nothing  could  be  grant- 
*'  ed  :  they  had  voted  him  to  have  forged  fe- 
veral  decrees  of  the  Senate  ;  would  they  vote 
"  them  again  to  be  genuin  ?  they  had  annulled 
his  laws,  as  made  by  violence    would  fhey 
"  now  confent  to  reftore  them  ?  they  had  de- 

[«]  Ibid*  2.       [h]  Ibid.  3.       [f]  Ibid.  4. 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  creed  him  to  have  embezzled  five  millions  of 
Cic.  64.    cc  jyioney  \  could  fuch  a  wafte  be  abfolved  from 
C  ViBius    "  ^  charge  of  fraud  ?  that  immunities,  Prieft- 
Pansa.        "  hoods.  Kingdoms,  had  been  fold  by  him  ; 
^•  HiRTius. "  could  thofe  bargains  be  confirmed,  which 
their  decrees  had  made  void  ?  [d] — That  if 
they  ftiould  grant  him  the  farther  Gaul  2Lnd 
an  army,  what  would  it  be  elfe,  but  to  defer 
"  the  war,  not  to  make  peace  ?  nay,  not  onely 
"  to  prolong  the  war,  but  to  yield  him  the  vic- 

"  tory  [^].  Was  it  for  this,  fays  he,  that 

'  "  we  have  put  on  the  robe  of  war,  taken  arms,- 

fent  out  all  the  youth  of  Italy ;  that  with  a 
^  moftflourifhing  and  numerous  army  we  fhould 

fend  an  Embaffy  at  laft  for  peace  ?  and  muft 
I  bear  a  part  in  that  Embafly,  or  affift  in  that 
counfil,  where,  if  I  differ  from  the  reft,  the 
"  people  of  Rome  can  never  know  it  ?  fo  that 
whatever  concefllons  are  made  to  Antony,  or 
whatever  mifchief  he  may  do  hereafter,  it 
muft  be  at  the  hazard  of  my  credit."- 
He  then  fliews,  *'  that  if  an  Embafiy  muft  needs-  \ 
"  be  fent,  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  moft  impro-  | 
*'  per  to  beemployed  in  it:  that  he  had  ever  been 
againft  an  Embaffy    was  the  mover  of  their  ; 
taking  the  habit  of  war ;  was  always  for  thei  i 
fevereft  proceedings  both  againft  Antony  and 
*'  his  aflbciates— — that  all  that  party  looked  \ 
upon  him  as  prejudiced  ;  and  Antony  would  1^ 
be  offended  at  the  fight  of  him  [/J. — That  j 
^'  if  they  did  not  trouble  themfelves,  how  An-  ! 
tony  might  take  it,  he  begged  them  at  leaft  I 
to  fpare  him  the  pain  of  feeing  Antony;  which 
he  Ihould  never  be  able  to  bear  :  Who  in  z 
*^  fpeech  lately  to  his  paricides,  when  he  was 

"  diftributing  i 

y\  Ibid.  5.       [i1  Ibid.  6*       {/]  Ibid.  7.  ' 
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diftributing  rewards  to  the  boldeft  of  them^ Urb.  710. 

had  promifed  Cicero's  eftate  to  Petiflius  *  ^Coff.'^* 

"  that  he  fliould  never  endure  the  fight  ofc.  Vibius 

L.  Antony,  whole  cruelty  he  could  not  have  Pansa. 
"  efcaped,  but  by  the  defence  of  his  v/alls  and^*  Hir-tius. 
"  gates,  and  the  zeal  of  his  native  Town :  that 
tho'  he  might  be  able  to  command  himfelf, 
"  and  dilTemble  his  uneafinefs  at  the  fight  of 
Antony  and  his  crew,  yetfome  regard  fhould 
be  had  to  his  life ;  not  that  he  fet  any  value 
*'  upon  ithimfelf,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  thought 
**  defpicable  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome : 
*'  fincc,  if  he. did  not  deceive  himfelf,  it  was 
he  who  by  his  watchings,  cares  and  votes, 
*'  had  managed  matters  fo,  that  all  the  attempts 
*'  of  their  enemies  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to 

"  do  them  any  harm[^].  That  his  life 

had  been  oft  attempted  at  home,  where  the 
^'  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
*'  Rome  were  his  guard    what  might  he  not 
*'  apprehend  from  fo  long  a  journey  ?  that  there 
were  three  roads  from  Rome  to  Modena  ;  the 
"  Flaminian  along  the  upper  fea  ;  the  Aurelian 
along  the  lower ;  the  Cajfian  in  the  middle— 
that  they  were  all  of  them  belet  by  Antony's 
allies,  his  own  utter' enemies  :  th(j  Cqffian  by 
Lento    the  Flaminian  by  Ventidius  ;  the  Au- 

*'  relian  by  the  whole  Clodian  family  [li].'  . 

That  he  would  flay  therefore  in  the  City,  if 
the  Senate  would  give  leave,  which  was  his 
"  proper    feat,   his  watch  and  ftation:  that 
others  might  enjoy  camps,  Kingdoms,  mili* 
1      tary  commands  ^  he  would  take  care  of  the 
*'  City,  and  the  affairs  at  home,  in  partnerfhip 
"  with  them  ^  that  he  did  not  refufe  the  charge^ 
M  2  "  but 
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A.  Urb.  710/*  but  it  was  the  people,  who  refufed  it  for  him  : 
Cic.  64.    <«  for  no  man  was  lefs  timorous,  tho'  none  more 
Co/r.      a  cautious  than  he  that  a  ftatefman  ought 

V' •  V I B I U  S  •  • 

Pansa.  "  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  of  glory  in 
A.  HfRTius,  dying  not  the  reproach  of  error  and  folly  : 
"  who,  fays  he,  does  not  bewail  the  death  of 
"  Trebonius  ?  yet  there  are  fome  who  fay,  tho' 
*'  it  is  hard  indeed  to  fay  it,  that  he  is  the  lefs 

to  be  pitied,  for  not  keeping  a  better  guard, 
"  ao-ainft  a  bafe  and  deteftable  villain  :  for  wife 
"  men  tell  us,  that  he  who  profefles  to  guard 

the  lives  of  others,  ought  in  the  firft  place 
"  to  keep  a  guard  upon  his  own  [/]• — That 
"  if  he  fhould  happen  to  efcape  all  the  fnares 
"  of  the  road,  that  Antony's  rage  was  fo  fu- 
"  rious,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  him  to  re- 

turn  alive  from  the  congrefs  that  when 

"  he  was  a  young  voluntier  in  the  wars  of  I^aly^ 

he  was  prefent  at  a  conference  of  Cn.  Pom- 
"  pey  the  Conful,  and  P.  Vettius  the  General 

of  the  Marfi,  held  between  the  two  Camps : 
**  there  was  no  fear,  no  fufpicion,  nor  any  vio- 
"  lent  hatred  on  either  fide  that  there  was 

an  interview  likewife  between  Sylla  and  Sci- 

pio,  in  their  civil  wars,  where  tho'  faith  was 
"  not  ftricjly  obferved,  yet  no  violence  was 

offered  [k]  but  the  cafe  was  different  in 

"  treating  with  Antony,  where,  if  others  could 

be  fafe,  he  at  leaft  could  not :  that  Antony 

would  never  come  into  their  camp;  much  lefs 

they  into  his  that  if  they  tranfaded  affairs 

by  Letter,  his  opinion  would  always  be  one 
*'  and  the  fame  ;  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the 

will  of  the  Senate  :  that  this  would  be  mifre- 
"  prefented  to  the  Veterans,  as  fevere  and  per- 

*'  vcrfe  5 

[/]  Ibid,  10.  [i]  Ibid.  rK 
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verfe ;  and  might  excite  them  perhaps  toA.  Urb.  7i(% 

^'  fome  violence  let  my  life  therefore,  fays  ^^^^ff^' 

"  he,  be  referved  to  the  fervice  of  my  country,  (-^  Vibius 
"  as  long  as  either  dignity  or  nature  will  allow  :  Pansa. 

let  my  death  fall  by  the  neceffary  courfe  of  A.  Hjrtius. 
"  fate ;  or  if  I  muft  meet  it  fooncT,  let  me  meet 
*'  it  with  glory  Since  the  Republic  then, 

to  fpeak  the  moft  moderately,  has  no  occa- 

Hon  for  this  Embafiy  ;  yet  if  1  can  undertake 
"  it  with  fafety,  I  will  go :   and  in  this  whole 

affair  will  govern  myfelf  intirtly.  Fathers^ 

not  by  a  regard  to  my  own  danger,  but  to 
*•  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  j  and  after  the  moft 

mature  deliberation,  will  refolve  to  do  that^ 
^  which  1  lhall  judge  to  be  moft  ufefui  to  the 
"  public  Intereft."— — ^ — 

Tho'  he  did  not  abfolutely  refufe  the  em- 
ployment, yet  he  difluaded  it  fo  ftrongly,  that 
the  thing  was  wholly  dropt  ^  and  Panfa,  about 
the  end  of  the  month,  marched  away  towards 
Gaul^  at  the  head  of  his  new  raifed  army,  in  or- 
der to  join  Hirtius  and  Od^vius,  and  without 
farther  delay,  to  attempt  a  decifive  battle  with 
Antony  for  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus. 

Antony  at  the  fame  time,  while  he  was 
perplexing  the  counfils  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
mtrigues  of  his  friends,  was  endeavouring  alfo 
by  his  Letters  to  ftiake  the  refolution  of  Hir- 
tius and  06i:avius,  and  draw  them  off  from  the 
caufe  which  they  v/ere  now  ferving :  but  their 
Jinfwi^rs  feem  to  have  been  ftiort  and  firm  re- 
ferring him  conftantly  to  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  :  yet  as  things  were  now  drawing  to- 
wards a  criffs,  he  made  one  effort  more  upon 
them  ;  and  in  the  following  expoftulatory  Let- 
ter reproached  them  with  great  freedom,  for 
deferting  their  true  intereft,  and  fuffering  them- 
M  3  feives 
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A.  Urb.  710.  felvcs  to  be  duped,  and  drawn  in  by  Cicero,  to 
^Coir"^*    revive  the  Pompeian  caufe^  and  eftablifh  a  pow- 
C.  YiBius        which  in  the  end  would  deftroy  them. 

Pa  NSA. 

A/HiRTius.  Antonius  to  Hirtius  and  C^far. 

"  Upon  the  news  of  Trebonius's  death,  I  was 
*'  equally  affedted  both  with  joy  and  with  grief. 
*'  It  was  matter  of  real  joy  to  me,  to  fee  a  vil- 
"  lain  fuffer  the  vengeance  due  to  the  aflies  of 
the  mod  illuftrious  of  men  ;  and  that  within 
*'  the  circle  of  the  current  year,  the  divine  pro- 
vidence  has  difplayed  itfelf,  by  the  punifli- 
ment  of  parricide,  inflided  ah'eady  on  fome, 
and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  reft.    But  on  the 
*  •  other  hand,  it  is  a  fubjeci;  of  juft  grief  to  me,  , 

that  Dolabella  fliould  be  declared  an  enemy, 
*^  becaufe  he  has  killed  a  murtherer  ;  and  that 
the  fon  of  a  Buffoon  (hould  be  dearer  to  the 
people  of  Rome^  than  Casfar,  the  Father  of 
his  country  :  but  the  cruelleft  refledion  of  all 
*'  is,  that  you,  Hirtius,  covered  with  Csefar's 
favors,  and  left  by  him  in  a  condition,  which 
*'  you  yourfeif  wonder  at ;  and  you  too,  young 
man,  who  owe  every  thing  to  his  name,  are 
doing  all  which  is  in  your  power,  that  Dola- 
*'  bella  may  be  thought  juftly  condemned  ;  that  j 
*'  this  wretch  be  delivered  from  the  fiege ;  and  i 
*^  CafTius  and  Brutus  be  invefted  with  all  power.  • 
You  look  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  as  \ 
people  did  upon  the  paft;   call  Pompey's  ■ 
camp  the  Senate-,  have  made  the  vanquifhed 
Cicero  your  Captain  \  are  ftrepgthening  Ma- 
cedonia  with  armies  ;  have  given  Africa  to 
Varus,  twice  a  prifoner*,  have  ftnt  Caflius 
"  into  S)ria    fuffered  Cafca  to  ad  as  Tribun  ; 
fuppi^ffed  the  revenues  of  the  Julian  Luperci  5 
^bplilhed  the  colonies  of  Veterans,  eftablifhed 
7  ^'  by 
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by  law,  and  the  decree  of  the  Senate;  pro- A.  Urb.  71a. 
"  mife  to  reftore  to  the  people  of  Marfeilles^  C'^- 
"  what  was  taken  from  them  by  right  of  war ;  ^  Vi bhjs 

forget  that  a  Pompeian  was  made  incapable  ofp^^NSA. 
*'  any  dignity  by  Hirtius's  law;  have  fiipplied  A. Hirtius* 

Brutus  with  Appuleius's  money ;  applauded 
"  the  putting  to  death  Poetus  and  Menedemus, 
Csefar's  friends,  whom  he  made  free  of  the 
"  City ;  took  no  notice  of  Theopompus,  when 
ftript  and  banifhed  by  Trebonius,  he  fled  to 
Alexandria  :  you  fee  Ser.  Galba  in  your  Gamp, 
armed  with  the  fame  poignard  with  which  he 
"  ftabbed  Casfar ;   have  enlifted  my  foldiers, 
"  and  other  Veterans,  on  pretence  of  deftroying 
thofe  who  killed  Casfar  ;  and  then  employ 
*^  them,  before  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
againfl  their  Quasftor,  or  their  General,  or 
their  Comrades — what  have  you  not  done,  ^ 
which  Pompey  himfelf,  were  he  alive,  or  his 
fon,  if  he  could,  would  not  do  ?  in  fhort, 
you  deny  that  any  peace  can  be  made,  unlefs 
"  I  fet  Brutus  at  liberty,  or  fupply  him  with 
"  provifions  :  can  this  pleafe  thofe  Veterans, 
"  who  have  not  yet  declared  themfelves  ?  for  as 
"  to  your  part,  you  have  fold  yourfelves  to  the 
flatteries  and  poifoned  honors  of  the  Senate. 
"  But  you  come,  you  fay,  to  preferve  the  troops 
"  which  are  befieged.    I  am  not  againfl:  their 
being  faved,  or  going  where-ever  you  pleafe, 
"  if  they  will  but  leave  him  to  perifli  who  has 
"  deferved  it.    You  write  me  word  that  the 
"  mention  of  concord  has  been  revived  in  the 
Senate,  and  five  Confular  Embafladors  ap- 
pointed :  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  thofe  who 
had  driven  me  to  this  extremity,  when  I  of- 
fered the  fairefl:  conditions,  and  was  willing 
to  remit  fome  part  of  them,  fliould  4o  any 
M  4  thing 
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A.  Urb.  710.     thing  with  moderation  or  humanity  :  nor  13 
Cic.  64.    <c  \i  probable,  that  the  fame  men,  who  voted 
C.  ViBius       Dolabella  an  enemy  for  a  moft  laudable  ad, 
Pansa.  can  ever  forgive  me,  who  am  in  the  fame 

A.  HiRTjLus.  ^  fentiments  with  him.    Wherefore  it  is  your 
bufinefs  to  refiedl,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  eligible,  or  more  ufeful  to  our  common 
intereft ;  to  revenge  the  death  of  Trebonius, 
or  of  Casfar :  and  which  the  more  equitable  ; 
for  us  to  ad  againil  each  other,  that  the  Pom- 
;peian  caufe,  fo  often  defeated,  may  recover 
itfeif  •,  or*  to  join  our  fore  es,  left  we  become 
at  laft  the  fport  of  our  enemies  ;  who,  which 
"  of  us  foevL.r  may  happen  to  fall,  are  fure  to 
"  be  the  gainers.    But  fortune  has  hitherto  pre- 
V  vented  that  fpedacle  j  unwilhng  to  fee  two 
armies,  like  members  of  the  famie  body  fight- 
*'  ing  againft  each  other    and  Cicero  all  the 
"  while,  like  a  mafter  of  Gladiators,  matching 
<^  us,  and  ordering  the  Combat :  who  is  fo  far 
happy,  as  to  have  taught  you  with  the  fame 
bait,  with  which  he  brags  to  have  caught 
*'  Caefar.    For  my  part,  1  am  refolved  to  fuffer 
*^  no  affront,  either  to  myfeif,  or  my  friends ; 
^'  not  to  defert  the  party  which  Pompey  hated  ; 
**  nor  to  fee  the  Veterans  driven  out  of  their 
pofTeflions,  and  dragged  one  by  one  to  the 
rack  j  nor  to  break  my  word  with  Dolabella  j 
nor  to  violate  my  league  with  Lepidus,  a 
"  moft  religious  man  :  nor  to  betray  Plancus, 
^*  the  partner  of ^  my  counfils.    If  the  immor-s 
tal  Gods  fupport  me,  as  I  hope  they  will,  in 
the  purfuit  of  fo  good  a  caufe,  I  fliall  live 
*'  with  pleafure  ;  but  if  any  other  fate  expeds 
me,  I  taft  a  joy  however  before-hand,  in  the 
lure  forefight  of  your  punifhment :  for  if  the 
Pcrafeians  are  fo  infolent  when  conquered, 

how 
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how  much  more  they  will  be  fo  when  Con-  A.  Urb.  710, 

querors,  it  will  be  your  lot  to  feel.  In  a  word,  ^-'c.  64. 
"  this  is  the  fum  of  my  refolution  :  I  can  for-  ^  v^bh/s 

give  the  injuries  of  my  friends,  if  they  them-  p^nsa. 
"  fclves  are  difpofed,  either  to  forget  them,  or  a.Hirtiu§» 
"  prepared  in  conjundtion  with  me,  to  revenge 

the  death  of  Csefar :  I  cannot  believe  that  any 

Embafladors  will  come;  when  they  do,  I 
*'  fhall  know  what  they  have  to  demand  [/].'* 
Hirtius  and  Casfar,  inflead  of  anfwering  this 
Letter,  fent  it  diredly  to  Cicero  at  Rome^  to 
make  what  ufe  of  it  he  thought  fit  with  the  Se- 
nate or  the  people. 

In  this  interval  Lepidus  wrote  a  public  Let- 
ter to  the  Senate,  to  exhort  them  to  meafures  of 
peace,  and  to  fave  the  effufion  of  civil  blood,  by 
contriving  fome  way  of  reconciling  Antony  and 
his  friends  to  the  fervK'"  of  their  country  ;  with^ 
out  giving  the  leaft  intimation  of  his  thanks  for 
the  public  honors^  which  they  had  lately  decreed 
to  him.  This  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
Senate,  and  confirmed  their  former  jealoufy  of 
hi§  difafFedion  to  the  Republic,  and  good  un- 
dcrftanding  with  Antony.  They  agreed  how-^ 
ever  to  a  vote  propofed  by  Servilius,  that 
**  Lepidus  fhould  be  thanked  for  his  love  of  • 

peace,  and  care  of  the  Citizens,  yet  fhould 
"  be  defired  not  to  trouble  himfelf  any  farther 
about  it,  but  to  leave  that  affair  to  them ; 
"  who  thought,  that  there  could  be  no  peace, 
**  unlefs  Antony  fhould  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
fue  for  it."  This  Letter  gave  Antony's  friends 
a  frefh  handle  to  renew  their  inftances  for  a  trea- 
ty, for  the  fake  of  obliging  Lepidus,  who  had  it 
in  his  power ^  they  faid,  to  force  them  to  it :  which 

put 
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A.  Urb.  710-  put  Cicero  once  more  to  the  trouble  of  confuting 
^Cofr"^*  expofing  all  their  arguments.  He  told  them, 

C.  ViBius  "  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  afraid  from  the  firft,  left  an 
Pansa.  infidious  offer  of  peace  fhould  damp  the  com- 

A.  HiRTius."  rnon  zeal,  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  : 
that  whoever  delighted  in  difcord,  and  the 

*'  blood  of  Citizens,  ought  to  be  expelled  from 

*'  the  fociety  of  human  kind  ;  yet  it  was  to  be 
confidered,  whether  there  was  not  fome  wars 
wholly  inexpiable     where  no  peace  could 

^*  be  made,  and  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  but  a 
ftipuiation  of  flavery  [;;^]  :  that  the  war  now 

**  on  foot  was  of  this  fort  \  undertaken  againft 
a  fet  of  men  who  were  natural  enemies  to  fo- 
ciety  ;  whofe  onely  pleafure  it  was  to  opprefs, 

*'  plunder,  and  murther  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  to  reftore  fuch  to  the  City,  was  to  deftroy 

"  the  City  itfelf  \n\  That  they  ought  to 

remember  what  decrees  they  had  already  made 

*'  againft  them ;  fuch  as  had  never  been  made 

*'  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  or  any,  with  whom 

there  could  be  peace  that  fince  wifdom, 

as  well  as  fortitude,  was  expelled  from  men 
of  their  rank,  the/  tliefe  indeed  could  hardly 
be  feparated,  yet  he  was  ^willing  to  confider 
them  leparately,  and  follow  what  wifdom  the 

*'  more  cautious  and  guarded  of  the  two  pre- 

fcribed.  If  wifdom  then,  fays  he,  fhould 

command  me  to  hold  nothing  fo  dear  as  life  ; 

*'  to  decree  nothing  at  the  hazard  of  my  head  \ 
to  avoid  all  danger,  tho'  flavery  was  fure  to 
be  the  confequence  I  would  reje6t  that  wif- 
dom,  be  it  ever  fo  learned  :  but  if  it  teaches 

"  us  to  preferve  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  our  fa- 

"  miiies,  yet  fo,  as  to  think  them  inferior  to  li- 

"  berty; 
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"  berty  ;  to  wifli  to  enjoy  them  no  longer  than  A.  Urb.  710. 
"  we  can  do  it  in  a  free  Republic  ;  not  to  part    ^'i^-  ^4- 
"  with  our  liberty  for  them,  but  to  throw  them  ^  v^ibujs 
"  all  away  for  liberty,  as  expofing  us  onely  to  Pansa, 
"  greater  mifchief  without  it;  1  would  then  A. Hirtius* 
*'  liften  to  her  voice,  and  obey  her  as  a  God  [o]. 
That  no  man  had  a  greater  refped  for  Lepi- 
dus  than  himfelf ;  and  tho'  there  had  been  an 
old  friendlhip  between  them,  yet  he  valued 
him  not  fo  much  for  that,  as  his  fervices  to 
the  public,  in  prevailing  with  young  Pom- 
pey  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  free  his  coun- 
try  from  the  mifery  of  a  cruel  war  :  that  the 
Republic  had  many  pledges  of  fidelity  from 
"  Lepidus ;  his  great  nobility ;  great  honors ; 
High  Priefthood  ;  many  parts  of  the  City 
adorned  by  him  and  his  Anceftors  ;  his  wife, 
"  children,  great  fortunes,  pure  from  any  taint 
of  civil  blood ;  no  Citizen  ever  hurt,  m.any 
preferved  by  him:  that  fuch  a  man  might  err 
in  judgment,  but  could  never  wilfully  bean 
"  enemy  to  his  country.  — That  his  defire  of 
peace  was  laudable,  if  he  could  make  fuch  a 
**  peace  for  them  now,  as  when  he  reftored 
Pompey  to  them. — That  for  this  they  had 
*^  decreed  him  greater  honors,  than  had  been 
"  given  before  to  any  man,  a  ftatue  with  a  fplen- 
^'  did  infcription,  and  a  triumph  even  in  ab- 
"  fence  [p], — That  by  good  fortune  they  had 
managed  matters  fo,  that  Pompey's  return 
"  might  confifl:  with  the  validity  of  Csefar's  a6ls, 
"  which,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  they  had  con- 
firmed  ;  fince  they  had  decreed  to  Pompey 
"  the  five  millions  and  half,  which  was  raifed 
"  by  the  fale  of  hiseftates,  to  enable  him  to  buy 

them 
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AoUrb.  710. «~  them  again  :  he  defired,  that  the  talk  of  rcr 
^Coff"^'       placing  him  in  the  pofieffions  of  his  Anceftors, 
C.  ViBius    "  might  be  committed  to  him  for  his  old  friend- 
pANSA.  Ihip  with  his  Father:   that  it  Ihould  be  his 

A.Hji^tius.  «  firft  care  to  nominate  him  an  Augur,  and  re- 
^'  pay  the  fame  favor  to  the  Son,  which  he  him- 
"  felf  received  from  the  Father  [q]  :  that  thofe 
who  had  feen  him  lately  at  Marfeilles^  brought: 
word,  that  he  was  ready  to  come  with  hi^ 
"  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modena,  but  that  he 
was  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Veterans  ; 
which  fliewed  him  to  be  the  true  Son  of  that 
Father,  who  ufed  to  aft  with  as  m.uch  pru- 

^'  dence  as  courage.^  That  it  was  Lepidus's 

*'  bufmefs  to  take  care,  not  to  be  thought  to  aft 
with  more  arrogance  than  became  him  :  that 
if  he  m.eant  to  frighten  thpm  with  his  army, 
he  fhould  remember,  that  it  was  the  army  of 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome^  not  his  own 

"  [rj.  That  if  he  interpofed  his  authority 

without  arms,  that  was  indeed  the  more  lau- 
dable,  but  would  hardly  he  thought  necefla- 

it  j-y,.,  For  tho'  his  authority  was  as  great 

with  them,  as  that  of  the  nobleft  Citizen  ought 
to  be,  yet  the  Senate  was  not  unmindful  of 
their  own  dignity ;  and  tliere  never  was  a  gra- 
ver,  firmer,  flouter.  Senate,  than  the  prefent. 

"  That  they  were  all  fo  incenfed  againft 

"  the  enemies  of  their  liberty,  that  no  man's 
"  authority  could  reprefs  their  ardor,  or  extort 

*'  their  arms  from  them.  That  they  hoped 

the  bed,  but  would  rather  fuffer  the  word, 

than  live  fiaves  [j].-  That  there  was  m 

danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Lepidus,  fmce 
he  could  not  enjoy  the  fplendor  of  his  own 

fortunes, 
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"  fortunes,  but  with  the  fafety  of  all  honeft  men.  A.  Urb.  716. 

 That  nature  firft  makes  men  honeft,  but    ^^^f-  64- 

**  fortune  confirms  them  :  for  tho'  it  was  the  ^  y^^^'^ 

common  intereft  of  all  to  promote  the  fafety  p^j^5^^ 
"  of  the  public,  yet  it  was  more  particularly  of  A.  Hirtius^ 

"  thofe  who  were  happy  in  their  fortunes.  

"  That  no  body  was  more  fo  than  Lepidus,  and 
no  body  therefore  better  difpofed  :  of  which 
"  the  people  faw  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  » 
**  concern  which  he  exprefled,  when  Antony 
offered  a  diadem  to  C^far,  and  chofe  to  be 
"  his  flave,  rather  than  his  Collegue  :  for  which 
"  fingle  a6l,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
elfe,  he  had  richly  deferved  the  v^orft  punifh- 
*^  ment  [/]." — Then  after  inveighing,  as  ufu* 
al,  againft  Antony  thro'  feveral  pages,  he  de- 
clared all  thoughts  of  pace  with  him  to-  he  in  vain^ 
and  for  a  frefh  proof  of  it  produced  his  lafi  Let- 
ter to  Hirtius  and  05lavius,  and  read  it  publicly 
to  the  alTembly :  7iot  that  he  thought  it  worth 
readings  he  fays,  hut  to  let  them  fee  his  traiterous 
views  openly  avowed  and  confeffed  by  hir/ifelf  He 
read  it  to  them  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with 
his  own  comment  and  remarks  upon  it ;  rallying 
all  along  with  great  wit  and  fpirit,  "  the  rage, 
the  extravagance,  the  inconfiftency,  the  folly, 
and  the  inaccuracy  of  each  fentence."  On  the 
whole  he  fays,  "  that  if  Lepidus  had  feen  it, 
"  he  would  neither  have  advifed,  or  thought 

any  peace  with  him  pofllble.  That  fire 

and  water  would  fooner  unite,  than  the  An- 
"  tonics  be  reconciled  to  the  Republic. — That 
the  firft  and  beft  thing  thereiore  was  to  con- 
"  quer ;  the  fecond,  to  decline  no  danger  for 
the  liberty  of  their  country  j  that  there  was 

^  no 
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A*  Urb.  710. "  no  third  thing,  but  the  laft  and  worft  of  allj 
Oc.  64.    tc      fubmit  to  the  utmoft  bafenefs,  thro'  a  de* 
C  ViBius    "  ^^^^      living. — For  which  reafons  he  decla- 
Pansa.        "  red  his  concurrence  with  ServiHus,  in  the  vote 
A.  HiRTius.  «  upon  Lepidus's  Letters  ;  and  propofed  an  ad- 
"  ditionai  decree,  either  to  be  joined  to  the 
\'  other,  or  publiQied  feparately. — That  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  the  fonof  Cnseus,  in  offering 
*'  his  fervice  and  his  troops  to  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome^  had  aded  agreeably  to  the 
"  courage  and  zeal  of  his  Father  and  Anceftors  ; 
and  to  his  own  virtue,  induftry,  and  good 
difpofition  to  the  Republic:  and  that  the 
thing  was  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  Se- 
nate  and  People,  and  would  hereafter  be  an 
*'  honor  to  himfelf." 

After  the  debate,  which  ended  as  Cicero 
wlfhed,  he  fent  the  following  fhort  Letter  to 
Lepidus,  which,  by  the  coldnefs  and  negligence 
with  which  it  is  drawn,  feems  to  be  defigned  to 
let  Lepidus  fee,  that  they  were  perfedly  eafy 
andfecure  at  Rome.^  whatever  meafures  he  might 
think  fit  to  take. 


Cicero  to  Lepidus. 

"  While  out  of  the  great  refped  which  I 
"  bear  to  you,  I  am  making  it  my  particular 
"  care,  to  advance  your  dignity  as  much  as  pof- 

fible,  it  was  a  concern  to  me  to  fee,  that  you 
"  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  return  your 
"  thanks  to  the  Senate,  for  the  extraordinary 
*'  honors,  which  they  have  lately  conferred  up- 

on  you.    1  rejoice  however,  that  you  are  fb 

defirous  of  making  peace  among  Citizens  :  if 
"  you  can  feparate  that  peace  from  flavery,  you 

will  confult  both  the  good  of  the  Republic, 
"  and  your  own  dignity  :  but  if  the  effed  of  it 

be, 
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'  be,  to  reftore  a  defperate  man  to  an  arbitrary  A.Urb.  710* 
dominion    I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  ^q^^"^' 

'  all  men  of  icnie  have  taken  a  refolution,  to  Vibi*u« 
prefer  death  to  fervitude..    You  will  adtmore  Pans  a. 
wifely  therefore  in  my  judgment,   if  you  A*  i^»RTiu». 
meddle  no  farther  with  that  affair  of  peace  : 
which  is  not  agreeable  either  to  the  Senate, 
or  the  people,  or  to  any  honeft  man  :  but 

"  you  will  hear  enough  of  this  from  others,  of 
be  informed  of  it  by  Letters  ;  and  will  be  di- 

"  reded  by  your  own  prudence,  what  is  the  belt 
for  you  to  do  [«]." 

Pl  A  N  c  u  s  too,  who  commanded  in  Gaul^ 
and  now  refided  near  Lyom,  at  the  head  of  a 
brave  army,  enforced  Lepidus's  advice,  by  a 
Letter  likewife  to  the  Senate  on  the  fame  fubjedb 
of  peace  j  to  which  Cicero .  wrote  the  following 
anfwer : 

Cicero  to  Plan c us. 


"  The  account  which  our  friend  Furnius. 

"  brought  of  your  AfFedion  to  the  Republic, 
was  highly  agreeable  both  to  the  Senate  and. 
People  of  Rome  :  but  your  Letter,  when  read 
in  the  Senate,  did  not  feem  to  agree  with 
Furnius's  report :  for  you  advifed  us  to  peace, 

"  when  your  Collegue,  a  man  of  the  greateft 
eminence,  was  befieged  by  moft  infamous 
Plunderers  ;   who  ought  either  to  fue  for 

*'  peace,  by  laying  down  their  arm?,  or  if  they 
demand  it  with  fword  in  hand,  it  muft  be 
procured-  by  vi(5lory,  not  treaty.    But  in  vs^hat 

**  manner  your  Letters,  as  well  as  Lepidus's 

"  alfo,  were  received,  you  will  underftand  from 

that 


[«]  Ep.  fam,  X.  27. 
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^iUrb.  71C. that  excellent  man  your  brother,  and  frorri 

^Coff^'     "  Furnius,  iSc.  {xf 
C.  ViBius           Antony,  whom  we  mentioned  abovej 
Pans  A.       to  have  retreated  with  feven  Cohorts  to  Apollonia, 
A.  HiRTius*  not  daring  to  wait  for  Brutus's  arrival^  who  was 
now  advancing  towards  him,  marched  out  to 
Buthrotum^  to  feek  his  fortune  elfewhere,  in 
quarters  more  fecure  and  remote ;  but  being  over- 
taken and  attacked  on  the  march  by  a  part  of 
Brutus's  army,  he  loft  three  of  his  cohorts  in  the 
a6lion ;  and  in  a  fecond  engagement  with  ano- 
ther body  of  troops,  which  young  Cicero  com- 
manded, was  intirely  routed  and  taken  prifoner  : 
which  made  Brutus  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Coun- 
try, without  any  farther  oppofition  [  j].  This 
frefh  fuccefs  gave  occafion  for  a  fecond  Letter, 
from  Brutus  to  the  Senate ;  of  which  Cicero 
makes  the  following  mention  ;  "  your  Letter, 
"  fays  he,  which  was  read  in  the  Senate,  fhews 
\    "  the  Counfil  of  the  General,  the  virtue  of  your 
"  foldiers,  the  induftry  of  your  officers,  and  in 
"  particular  of  my  Cicero.    If  your  friends  had 
been  willing  to  move  the  Senate  upon  it  j  and 
"  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  moft  turbulent  times, 
*'  fince  the  departure  of  Panfa,  fome  juft  and' 
"  proper  honor  would  have  been  decreed  for  it 
"  to  the  Gods  [2;]."  


Ths 


M  Ibid.  6. 

[y\  Plutar.  in  Brut. 

[zj  Tuse  littersE,  quae  in 
Senatu  recitatas  funt,  &  Im- 
peratoris  confilium  &  mili- 
tum  virtutem,  &  indaftriam 
tuorum,  in  quibus  Ciceronis 
mei  declarant.    Quod  fi  tuis 


placulfTet  de  his  litteris  re- 
fierri,  &  nifi  in  tcmpus  tur* 
bulentiflimum  poll  dirceirun> 
Panfae  incidifTent,  honos  quo- 
que  juftus  ac  debitus  Diis  im- 
mortalibus  decretus  effet.  Ad 
Brut,  2.  7. 
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The  taking  C.  Antony  prifoner  put  Brutus  A.  Urb.  710, 
Under  fome  difficulty  in  what  manner  he  (hould  ^^q^^"^' 
treat  him  :  if  he  fet  him  at  liberty,  to  which  he  v,eius 
tvas  inclined,  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  frefhPANSA. 
trouble  from  him,  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Re- A.  Hirtiu«» 
public  :  if  he  kept  him  prifoner  in  his  camp,  he 
was  afraid,  left  fome  fedition  might  be  raifed  on 
his  account  and  by  his  intrigues,  in  his  own 
army  ;  or  if  he  put  him  to  death,  that  it  would 
be  thought  an  adl  of  cruelty,  which  his  nature 
abhorred.    He  confulted  Cicero  therefore  upon 
it  by  Letter  —  "  C.  Antony,  fays  he,  is  ftill 

with  me  :  but  in  truth,  I  am  moved  with 
"  the  prayers  of  the  man  \  and  afraid,  left  the 
*'  madnefs  of  fome  ftiould  make  him  the  occa- 

fion  of  mifchief  to  me.  I  am  wholly  at  a 
"  lofs  what  to  do  with  him.  If  I  knew  your 
"  mind,  I  fhould  be  at  eafe:  for  I  fhould  think 
"  that  the  beft,  which  you  advifed  [^]."— • 
Cicero's  advice  was,  to  keep  him  under  a  fafe 
guards  till  they  knew  the  fate  of  D.  Brutus  in 
Modena  [^].  Brutus  hovv^ever  treated  him  with 
great  lenity,  and  feemed  much  difpofed  to  give 
him  his  liberty:  for  which  purpofe  he  not  onely 
wrote  to  the  Senate  about  it  himfelf,  but  per- 
mitted Antony  to  write  too,  and  with  the  ftile 
of  Proconful  \  which  furprized  and  fhocked  all 
his  friends  at  Rome^  and  efpecially  Cicero,  who 
expoftulates  with  him  for  it  in  the  following 
terms. 


[«]  Antonius  adhuceft  no- 
bifcum:  fed  medius  fidius  & 
moveor  hominis  precibus,  & 
timeo  ne  ilium  aliquorum 
fruor  excipiat.  Plane  a:ftuo. 
Quod  fi  fcirem  quid  tibi  pla- 
ceret,  fine  foUicitudine  eflem. 


Id  enim  optimum  efTe  per- 
fuafum  efTct  mihi.  Ad  Brut. 
2.  ^, 

[^]  Quod  me  de  Antonio 
confulis  j  quoad  Bruti  exitum 
cognovimus,  cullodiendum 
puto.    lb.  4. 


Vol.  III.  N  - 


"  On 
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A.  Urb.  710.     "  On  the  thirteenth  of  Aprils  fays  he,  your 
^ColT^*    "  "^^^^"o^^  Pilus  brought  us  two  Letters,  the 
C. ViBius    "             y^^^'-                  other  in  Antony's; 
pInsa.        "  and  gave  them  to  Servilius  the  Tribun  he 
A.  HiRTius."  to  Cornutus  the  Prastor.    They  were  read  in 
"  the  Senate.     Antony    Broconful^   raifed  as 
much  wonder   as   if  it  had  been,  Dola- 
*^  bella  Emperor ;  from  whom  alfo  there  came 
an  exprefs  ;  but  no  body,  like  your  Pilus, 
was  fo  hardy,  as  to  produce  the  Letters,  or 
"  deliver  them  to  the  Magiftrates.    Your  Let- 
ter  was  read ;  ftiort  indeed,  but  extremely 
mild  towards  Antony  :  the  Senate  was  amazed 
at  it.    For  my  part,  I  did  not  know  how  to 
ad.    Should  I  affirm  it  to  be  forged  ^  


"What  if  you  fliould  own  it?  Should  I  admit 
it  to  be  genuin  ?  that  was  not  for  your  honor. 
*^  I  chofe  therefore  to  be  filent  that  day.  On 
the  next,  when  the  affair  had  made  fome  noife, 
"  and  Pilus's  carriage  had  given  offence,  I  be- 
gan  the  debate,  faid  much  of  Proconful  An- 
"  tony    Sextius  performed  his  part,  and  ob- 
ferved  to  me  afterwards  in  private,  what  dan- 
ger  his  fon  and  mine  v/ould  be  liable  to,  if 
*^  they  had  really  taken  up  arms  againfl  a  Pro- 
confuL    You  know  the  man;  hedidjuftice 
to  the  caufe.    Others  alfo  fpoke ;  but  our 
friend  Labeo  took  notice,  that  your  feal  was 
"  not  put  to  the  Letter;  nor  any  date  added; 

nor  had  you  written  about  it,  as  ufual,  to 
"  your  friends ;  from  which  he  maintained  the 
*'  Letter  to  be  forged  ;  and  in  fhort,  convinced 
^'  the  Houfe  of  it.    It  is  novv^  your  part,  Bru- 
tus,  to  confiderthe  whole  ftate  and  nature  of 
the  war:  you  are  delighted,  I  perceive,  with 
lenity;  and  think  it  the  befl  way  of  pro- 
ceeding:  this  indeed,  is  generally  right;  but 

the 
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"  the  proper  place  of  clemency  is,  in  cafes  and  A.Urb.  710* 
"  feafons  very  different  from  the  prelent :  for  ^^^^1^^^* 
"  what  are  we  doing  now,  Brutus?  we  ^ee  y^g/^g 

needy  and  defperate  crew  threatning  the  very  Pansa. 

Temples  of  the  Gods ;  and  that  the  war  mull  A*  Hirtius. 

neceflarily  decide,  whether  we  are  to  live  or 

not.  Who  is  it  then,  whom  we  are  fparing  ? 
*'  or  what  is  it,  that,  we  mean  ?  are  we  confult- 
"  ing  the  fafety  of  thofe,  who,  if  they  get  the 
"  better,  are  fure  not  to  leave  the  ieaft  remains 

of  us  ?  for  what  difference  is  there  between 

Dolabella  and  anyone  of  the  three  Antony's  ? 
*'  if  we  fpare  any  of  thefe,  we  have  been  too  fe* 
"  vere  to  Dolabella.  It  was  owing  chiefly  to  my 

advice  and  authority,  that  the  Senate  and 
"  People  are  in  this  way  of  thinking,  though 

the  thing  itfelf  indeed  alfo  obliged  them  to  it: 
"  if  you  do  not  approve  this  policy,  1  fhali  de- 

fend  your  opinion,  but  cannot  depart  from 
"  my  own  :  the  world  expe6l  from  you  no- 

thing  either  remifs  or  cruel :  it  is  eafy  to  mo- 
"  derate  the  matter,  by  fe verity  to  the  Leaders-^ 
"  generofity  to  the  foldiers  [<;]." 

Cicero  had  now  done  every  thing,  that 
human  prudence  could  do  towards  the  recovery 
of  the  Republic  :  for  all  that  vigor,  with  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfelf,  v/as  in- 
tirely  owing  to  his  counfils  and  authority.  As 
Antony  was  the  mofl;  immediate  and  defperate 
enemy,  who  threatened  it,  fo  he  had  armed  a- 
gainft  him  the  v/hole  ftrength  of  Italy^  and 
raifed  up  a  force  fufiicient  to  opprefs  him. 
Young  Odlavius,  next  to  Antony,  was  the  moft 
formidable  to  the  friends  of  liberty  \  but  from 
the  contraft  of  their  perfonal  interefts,  and  their 
N  2  jealoufy 


[c]  Ad  Brut.  2i  7. 
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A.  Urb.  710.  jea^oufy  of  each  other's  views,  Cicero  managed 
^Co/r  ^  the  opportunity,  to  employ  the  one  to  the  ruin 
C.  ViBius  the  other  \  yet  fo,  as  to  provide  at  the  fame 
Pansa.  time  againft  any  prefent  danger  from  06lavius, 
A.  HiRTius.  by  throwing  a  I'uperiority  of  pov/er  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confuls ;  whom,  from  being  the 
late  Minifters  of  Csefar's  Tyranny,  he  had  gain- 
ed over  to  the  interefts  of  liberty.  But  befides 
the  difficulties,  which  he  had  to  ftruggle  with 
at  home,  in  bringing  matters  to  this  point,  he 
had  greater  difcouragements  abroad,  from  the 
Commanders  of  the  feveral  Provinces  :  they 
were  all  promoted  to  thofe  governments  by  Cse- 
far,  the  proper  Creatures  of  his  power,  and  the 
abettors  of  his  tyranny  [i]  and  were  now  full 
of  hopes,  either  of  advancing  themfelves  to  do- 
minion, or  to  a  fhare  of  it  at  lead,  by  efpoufing 
the  caufe  of  fome  more  powerful  pretender. 
Men  of  this  turn,  at  the  head  of  great  and  ve- 
teran armies,  could  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  to* 
fubmit  to  a  Senate,  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  defpife,  or  to  reduce  the  military  power, 
which  had  long  governed  all,  to  a  dependance 
on  the  Civil.  Yet  Cicero  omitted  no  pains  of 
exhorting  them  by  Letters,  and  inviting  them 
by  honors  to  prefer  the  glory  of  faving  their 
Country,  to  all  other  views  whatfoever.  Thofe, 
whom  he  moft  diftrufted,  and  for  that  reafon 
moft  particularly  preffed,  were  Lepidus,  Pollio, 
and  Plancus  ;  who  by  the  ftrength  of  their 
armies,  and  the  poffeflion  of  Gaul  and  Spain^ 
were  the  beft  qualified  to  ferve  or  to  diftrefs  the 
Republican  caufe.  He  had  little  hopes  of  the; 
two  firft  \  yet  m.anaged  them  fo  well,  by  repre-; 

fenting^ 

[i?']  Vldes  Tyranni  Satel-    dem  exercitus  in  latere  vetc- 
lites  in  Imperils  v  vides  ejuf-    ranos.    Ad  Att.  14.  5. 
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fenting  the  ftrength  of  the  honeft  party,  the  a.  Urb.  710. 
unanimity  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Confuls,  and  all    Cic.  64. 
Italy^  that  he  forced  them  at  Itaft  to  diflemble  ^  y^^^^^ 
their  difaffeftion,  and  make  great  profefHons  of  p^i^jsl!^" 
^heir  duty    and  above  ail,  to  Hand  neuter  till  a.  Hirtius. 
the  affairs  of  Italy  were  decided  ^  on  which  the 
fate  of  the  Republic  feemed  chiefly  to  depend. 
Nay,  he  feems  to  have  drawn  Plancus  intirely 
into  his  meafures  :  as  appears  from  his  account 
of  him  to  Prutus  [^],  and  from  Plancus's  own 
Letters,  in  which  he  gives  the  ftrongeft  afiuran* 
ces  of  his  fidelity,  and  offers  to  lead  his  troops 
to  the  relief  of  Modena  ;  and  was  adually  upon 
his  march  towards  it,  when  he  heard  upon  the 

road  of  Antony's  defeat.  Not  long  before 

vrhichj  Cicero  fent  him  the  following  Letter. 

Cicero  to  Plancus. 

Though  I  underftood  from  the  account  of 
our  friend  Furnius,  v^^hat.your  defign  and  re- 
folution  was,  with  regard  to  the  Republic  \ 
yet  after  reading  your  Letters  I  was  able  to 
**  form  a  clearer  judgment  of  your  whole  pur- 
^'  pofe.    Wherefore,  though  the  fate  of  the 
Commonwealth  depends  wholly  on  one  bat- 
"  tel,  which  will  be  decided,  I  believe,  when 
you  are  reading  this  Letter,  yet  you  have  ac- 
^'  quired  great  applaufe,    by  the  very  fame, 
*^  which  was  every  where  fpread,  of  your  good 
*'  intentions  :  and  if  there  had  been  a  Conful  at 
Rome^  the  Senate,  by  decreeing  fome  confi- 
derable  honor  to  you,  would  have  declared, 
*^  how  acceptable  your  endeavours  and  prepara- 

N  3  "  tions 

'  [^]Planci  animuminRem-  jus,  quarum  exemplum  tihi 
Ipub,  egreglum,  legicnes,  mifTum  arbitror,  perfpicerc 
Uuxilia,  copias  ex  licteris  e-    potuilli.    Ad  Brut,  2.  2^ 
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A.Urb.  710.  ^'  tions  were.    But  that  time  is  not  onely  not 
Cic.  64.        yet  paft  \  but  was  not  in  my  judgment  even 

C  vJbujs        ^^P^  *  ^"^^  ^^^^^  alone  palTes  with  me 

P,.NSA.  honor,  which  is  conferred  on  great  men, 

i^.Hi^Tius.     not  for  the  hopes  of  future,  but  the  experi- 
ence  of  paft  fervices.    If  then  there  be  any 
"  Republic,  in  which  honor  can  have  it's  pro- 
per  lufter,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  fhall 
have  your  fhare  of  the  greateft  :  though  that, 
which  can  truly  be  called  honor,  is  not  an  in- 
.      vitation  to  a  temporary,  but  the  reward  of  an 
"  habitual  virtue.    Wherefore,  my  dear  Plan- 
cus,  turn  your  whole  thoughts  towards  glo- 
*^  ry  :  help  your  Country;  fly  to  the  relief  of 
your  CoHegue    fupport  this  wonderful  con- 
lent,  and  concurrence  of  all  nations  :  you  will 
eyer  find  me  the  promoter  of  your  counfils, 
the  favourer  of  your  dignity,  and  on  all  occa- 
'  ^\  fions  moft  friendly  and  faithful  to  you  :  for 

^'  to  all  the  other  motives  of  our  union ;  our 
*'  mutual  affedion  \  good  offices   old  acquaint- 
ance  ;  the  love  of  our  Country,  which  is  now 
added,  makes  me  prefer  your  life  to  my  own, 
*t  Mar.  29th  [/]." 

Plan  cus  in  the  mean  time  fent  a  fecond 
Letter  to  the  Senate,  to  afTure  them  of  his  zeal 
and  refolution  to  adhere  to  them ;  and  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  fteps,  which  he  had  already 
taken  for  thejr  fcrvice  :  upon  which  they  decreed 
him  Ibme  extraordinary  honors,  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  \vho  fcnt  hirn  the  following  account 
of  it. 

'  i 

Cicero  to  Plancus. 

"  Though  out  of  regard  to  the  Republic, 
t'  my  greateft  joy  ought  to  be,  for  your  bring- 


[/]  Ep.  fam.  X.  10. 
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ing  fuch  relief  and  help  to  it,  in  a  time  al-  A.  Urb.  yio 
moft  of  extremity;  yet  may  I  fo  embrace  you  ^(^q^^' 
after  vidlory  and  the  recovery  of  our  liberty,  c.  VibIus 
as  it  is  your  dignity,  that  gives  me  the  chief  Fansa. 
"  part  of  my  pleafure  ;  which  already  is,  and  A.  Hirtius 
ever  will  be,  I  perceive,  as  great  as  poffible. 
For  I  would  not  have  you  think,  that  any 
*'  Letters  were  ever  read  in  the  Senate  of  greater 
weight  than  yours-,  both  for  the  eminent  me- 
rit  of  your  fervices,  and  the  gravity  of  your 
words  and  fentiments  :  which  was  not  ac  all 
^'  new  to  me,  who  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
you,  and  remembered  the  promifes  of  your 
*'  Letters  to  me;  and  underftood  the  whole  pur- 
pofe  of  your  counfils  from  our  Furnius :  but 
they  appeared  greater  to  the  Senate,  than  was 
^'  expediied  ;  not  that  they  ever  had  any  doubt 
"  of  your  inclinations ;  but  did  not  fully  under- 
ftand,  how  much  you  were  able  to  do,  or 
how  far  you  would  expofe  yourfelf  in  the 
caufe.  When  M.  Varifidius  therefore  brought 
*'  me  your  Letters  very  early,  on  the  feventh 
of  April,  I  was  transported  with  joy  upon 
*'  reading  them  ;  and  as  a  great  multitude  of 
"  excellent  Citizens  were  then  waiting  to  attend 
"  my  going  abroad,  I  inftantly  gave  them  all 
"  a  part  of  my  pleafure.    In  the  mean  while 
"  ours  friend  Munatius,  according  to  cuftom, 
came  to  join  me  :  I  prefently  fhewed  him 
your  Letter,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  be- 
"  fore    for  Varifidius  came  firft  to  me,  as  you, 
he  faid,  had  ordered  him  :  foon  after,  the 
"  fame  Munatius  returned  to  me  with  the  other 
"  two  Letters  ;  that,  which  you  had  fent  to 
"  him,  and  that,  to  the  Senate  :  we  refolved 
to  carry  the  laft  dire6lly  to  the  Prastor  Cor- 
*'  nutus    who,  by  the  cuftom  of  our  anceftors, 
N  4  "  fuppiies, 
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A.  Urb.  710.     fupplies  the  place  of  the  Confuls  in  their  abr 

Cic.  64.    cc  fence.    The  Senate  was  immediately  called 
C  Vjbujs    "  upon  the  fame  and  expeftation  of  your 

Pansa.       "  Letters,  made  up  a  full  Houfe.    After  they 
A.  HiRTius      were  read,  a  fcruple  of  religion  was  objected 
'  "  to  Cornutus,  from  the  report  of  the  Guardi- 
ans  of  the  Chickens  y  that  he  had  not  duly 
confulted  the  aufpices  ;  which  was  confirmed 
"  likewife  by  our  College  :  fo  that  the  affair 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  day.    On  that  day 
I  had  a  great  conteft  about  your  dignity  with 
Servilius,  who  procured  by  his  intereft,  to 
have  his  opinion  declared  the  fi;ft  :  but  the 
Senate  left  him,  and  all  went  the  contrary 
*^  way:  but  when  they  were  coming  into  my 
opinion,   wh:ch  was  delivered  the  fecond^ 
the  Tribun  Titius,  at  his  requeft,  interpofed 
■  '  his  negative^  and  fo  the  debate  was  put  off 
*'  again  to  the  day  following.    Servilius  came 
*'  prepared  to  fupport  his  oppofition,  though 
againfl  Jupiter  himfelf,  in  whole  Temple  the 
thing  pafTed:  in  what  manner  I  handled  him, 
and  what  a  ftruggle  I  liad  to  throw  off  Titi- 
us's  negative,  1  would  have  you  learn  rather 
"  from  other  people's  Letters    take  this  how- 
*^  ever  from  mine ;  that  the  Senate  could  not 
poffibly  aft  with  more  gravity,  firmnefs,  and 
regard  to  your  honor,  than  it  did  on  this  oc- 
*'  cafion    nor  is  the  Senate  more  friendly  to 
.  *^  you,  than  the  whole  City :  for  the  body  of 
^'  the  people,  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men 
f  •  are  wonderfully  united  in  the  defence  of  the 
*'  Republic.    Go  on  therefore,  as  you  have  be- 
*'  gun,  and  recommend  your  name  to  immor- 
tality :  and  from  all  thefe  things,  which,  froni 
the  vain  badges  of  outward  fplendor,  carry  a 
flipw  of  glory,  defpife  them  y   look  upon 
^  -  "  them, 
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^'  them,  as  trifling,  tranfitory,  perifliing.  A.  Urb.  710 
"  True  honor  is  placed  fingly  in  virtue    which    Cic  64. 

is  illuftrated  with  the  jnoft  advantage  by  great  ^  y^^i'^j^ 

fervices  to  our  Country.    You  have  the  beft  pInsa. 
"  opportunity  for  this  in  the  world;   which  A.  Hi?:txus 

fmce  you  have  embraced,  perfevere,  and  go 

through  with  it  that  the  Republic  may  not 
*'  owe  lefs  to  you,  than  you  to  the  Republic  : 
^'  you  will  find  me,  not  onely  the  favorer,  but 
^'  the  advancer  of  your  dignity  :  this  I  take  my- 

felf  to  owe,  both  to  the  Republic,  which  is 
*'  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  to  our  friend- 

Ihip,  &c.  April  the  eleventh  [^]." 

Plancus  anfwered  him  not  long  after  to  the 
following  effcd. 

Plancus  to  Gicero. 

*'  It  is  a  pleafure  to  me  to  reflefb,  that  I 
have  never  promifed  any  thing  rafhly  of  my- 
^*  felf  to  you  ;  nor  you,  for  me  to  ethers.  In 
this  you  have  the  clearer  proof  of  my  love, 
that  1  defire  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
defigns  before  any  man  elfe.    You  already 
fee,  I  hope,  that  my  fervices  to  the  public 
^*  will  grow  greater  every  day  :  I  promife,  that 
you  (hall  foon  be  convinced  of  it.    As  for 
me,  my  dear  Cicero,  may  the  Republic  be 
*'  fo  delivered  by  my  help  from  it's  prefent 
dangers,  as  I  efteem  your  honors  and  rewards 
**  equal  to  an  immortality  ;  yet  were  I  ftill 
^'  without  them,  I  would  remit  nothing  of  my 
,     prefent  zeal  and  perfeverance.    If  in  the  mul- 
"  titude  of  excellent  Citizens,  I  do  not  diftin- 
^*  guifh  myfelf  by  a  fmgular  vigor  and  induftry, 
•^f  1  defire  no  acceflion  to  my  dignity  from  your 

"  favor : 
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A.Urb.  710.  cc  favor:  but  in  truth,  I  defire  nothing  at  all 
^'coff^*  myfelf  at  prefent  \  nay  am  even  againft 

C.  ViEius  "  it  j  willingly  make  you  the  arbiter  both 
Pansa.  of  the  time  and  the  thing  itfelf :  a  Citizen  can 

A.HiRTjys.  «  think  nothing  late  or  little,  which  is  given  by 
his  country.    I  pafled  the  Rhone  with  my 
"  army    by  great  journeys,  on  the  26th  of 
Ap'il  \  fent  a  thoufand  horfe  before  me  by  a 
fhorter  way  from  Vienna.    As  for  myfelf,  if 
*'  I  am  not  hindred  by  Lepidus,   none  (hall 
complain  of  my  want  of  expedition  :  if  he 
oppofes  me  on  my  road,  I  fhall  take  my  mea- 
fures  from  the  occafion  :  the  troops  which  I 
bring  are  for  number,  kind,  and  fidelity^ 
extremely  firm.    I  beg  the  continuance  or 
your  affedion,  as  long  as  you  find  yourfelf 
aflured  of  mine.    Adieu  [/^]." 
PoLLio  likewife,  who  now  commanded  the 
farther  S'pain  with  three  good  Legions,  though 
he  was  Antony's  particular  friend,  yet  made  the 
ftrongeft  profefTions  to  Cicero  of  his  refolution, 
to  defend  the  Republic  againft  all  Invaders.  In 
one  of  his  Letters,  after  excufing  himfelf,  for 
not  having  written  earlier  and  oftener,  he  fays, 
both  my  nature  and  ftudies  draw  me  to  the 
defire  of  peace  and  liberty  :  for  which  reafon 
"  I  always  lamented  the  occafion  of  the  late 
war  :  but  as  it  was  not  pofllble  for  me  to  be 
*'  of  no  party,  becaufe  I  had  great  enemies  eve- 
ry  where,  I  ran  from  that  camp,  where  I 
"  could  not  be  fafe  from  the  treachery  of  an 
enemy  ;  and  being  driven  whither  I  leaft  de- 
fired,  freely  expofed  myfelf  to  dangers,  that 
I  might  not  make  a  contemptible  figure  a- 
mong  thofe  of  my  rank.    As  for  Casfar  him- 

"  fdf, 
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*f  felf,  I  loved  him  with  the  utmoft  piety  and  A.  Urb.  710.; 

"  fidelity,  becaufe  he  treated  me  on  the  foot  of  ^^q^^^"^' 
his  oldeft  friends,  though  known  to  him  one-  Vibius 
*'  ly  in  the  heighth  of  his  fortunes.    When  I  Pansa. 

was  at  liberty  to  adt  after  my  own  mind,  I  A.  Hirtius- 
"  a6ted  fo,  that  the  heft  men  fhould  moft  ap- 
plaud  me  :  what  I  was  commanded  to  do,  I 
did  fo,  as  to  ihew,  that  it  was  done  by  com- 
mand,  and  not  by  inclination.    The  unjufl: 
odium,  which  I  fuffered  on  that  account,  has 
fufficiently  convinced  me  how  fweet  a  thing 
*'  liberty  is,  and  how  wretched  is  life  under  the 
"  dominion  of  another.    If  the  conteft  then  be, 
to  bring  us  all  again  under  the  power  of  one; 
whoever  that  one  be,  I  profefs  myfelf  his  ene- 
my  :  nor  is  there  any  danger,  which  I  would 
*'  decline,  or  wifh  to  avoid,  for  the  fake  of  li- 
berty.    But  the  Confuls  have  not,  either  by 
decree  or  Letters,  given  me  any  orders  what 
"  to  do  :  I  have  had  but  one  Letter  from  Pan- 
"  fa,  fmce  the  Ides  of  March  ;  in  which  he  ex- 
"  horts  me,  to  fignify  to  the  Senate,  that  I  and 
my  army  would  be  in  their  power  :  but  when 
"  Lepidus  was  declaring  openly  to  his  enemy, 
*'  artd  writing  to  every  body,  that  he  was  in 
*^  the  fame  fentiments  with  Antony,  that  ftep 
would  have  been  wholly  abfurd  and  improper 
for  me  :  for  how  could  I  get  forage  for  my 
"  troops  againft  his  will,  in  marching  through 
"  his  Province  ?  or  if  I  had  furmounted  all 
"  other  difficulties,  could  I  fly  over  the  Alps^ 

*^  which  were  poflefiTed  by  his  garrifons  ?  > 

No  body  will  deny,  that  I  declared  publickly 
to  my  foldiers  at  Corduba^  that  I  would  not 
*^  deliver  the  Province  to  any  man,  unlefs  he 

"  were  commiflTioned  by  the  Senate^  where- 

fore  you  are  to  look  upon  me,  as  one,  who, 
S  «  in 
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A.  Urb.  71C.     in  the  firft  place,  am  extremely  defirous  of 
^Coff'^'        peace,  and  the  fafety  of  all  the  Citizens  ;  in 
C.  ViBius    "  ^^^^  fecond,  prepared  to  aiTeift  my  own  and 
Pans  A.       "  my  country's  libtrry.    I  am  more  plealed, 
A.  IfiRTiys.     than  you  can  imagine,  that  my  friend  Gallus 
is  fo  dear  to  you  :  I  enyy  him  for  walking, 
and  joking  wiih  you :  you  will  afk  perhaps, 
*'  at  what  rate  I  value  that  privilege  :  you  fhall 
*'  know  by  experience,  if  ever  it  be  in  our 
power  to  live  in  quiet :  for  I  will  never  (lir 
one  ftep  from  you.    I  am  furprized  that 
*'  you  never  fignified  in  your  Letters,  how  I 
*'  fhould  be  able  10  do  the  moft  fervice,  by  Hay- 
"  ing  in  the  Province,  or  bringing  my  army 
^'  into  I'ittJy,    For  my  part,  though  to  (lay  be 
more  fafe,  and  lefs  troublefome  ;  yet  fince  I 
fee,  that  in  fuch  a  time  as  this,  there  is  more 
^'  want  of  Legions  than  of  Provinces,  which 
*'  may  eafily  be  recovered,  I  am  refolved,  as 
things  now  Hand,  to  coa-e  away  with  my 

"  army  From    Corduba  the  fifteenth  of 

«  March  [/].'• 

There  are  feveral  Letters  alfo  ftill  extant 
written  at  this  time  from  Cicero  to  Cornificius, 
who  governed  Afric  exhorting  him  in  the  fame 
manner  to  firmnefs  in  the  defence  of  the  Re- 
public, and  to  guai-d  his  Province  from  all  In- 
vaders, who  Ihould  attempt  to  extort  it  from 
him  :  and  this  man,  after  all,  was  the  onely 
Commander,  who  kept  his  word  with  him, 
and  perform.ed  his  part  to  his  Country  ^  and  loft 
his  life  at  laft  in  maintaining  that  Province  in 
it's  allegiance  to  the  Republic  [^]. 

P.  Ser- 
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P,  Servilius,  who  has  often  been  mention-  a.  Urb.  710^, 
ed  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  was  a  perfon    Cic.  64. 
of  great  rank  and  nobility  ;  had  been  Conful  ^  ^ 
with  J.  C^eiar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  p^^, 3'^^^^^* 
war;  the  fon  of  that  ServiHus,  who  by  his  ^^i.HiRxius. 
conqueft  near  mount  Taurus,  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  Ifauricus.    He  affedled  the  charader 
of  a  Patriot,  but  having  had  a  particular  friend- 
fliip  with  Antony,  was  much  courted  by  that 
party  ;  who  took  the  advantage  of  his  vanity, 
to  fet  him  up  as  a  Rival  to  Cicero  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  pubHc  affairs  :  in  which  he  fre- 
quently obftru6led  Cicero's  meafures,  and  took 
a  pride  to  thwart  and  difappoint  v/hatever  he 
propofed  :  Cicero  had  long  fufFered  this  with 
patience,  out  of  regard  to  the  public  fervice 
till  provoked  by  his  late  oppofition  in  the  affair 
of  Plancus,  he  could  not  forbear  treating  him 
with  an  unufual  feverity  and  refentment  of 
which   he  gives  an  account  in  a  Letter  to 
Brutus. 

Cicero  to  Brutus- 


From  Plancus's  Letters,  of  which  a  copy, 
I  imagine,  has  been  fent  to  you,  you  will 
**  perceive  his  excellent  difpofition  towards  the 
"  Republic,  with  the  condition  of  his  Legions, 
*'  auxiliaries,  and  whole  forces.     Your  own 
people  have  informed  you,  1  guefs,  by  this 
*'  time,  of  the  levity,  inconftancy,  and  perpe- 
tual  difaffedlion  of  your  friend  Lepidus  ; 
who,  next  to  his  own  brother,  hates  you, 
his  near  relation,  the  mpft.    We  are  anxious 
with  an  expedlation,  which  is  now  reduced 
"  to  the  lail  crifis  :  all  our  hopes  are  fix'd  on 
the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus    for  whom  we 

"  have 
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A.  Urb.  710. «  have  been  in  great  apprehenfion.    For  my 
^ofn"^*    "  P^^^'  ^  ^^^^  buiinefs  enough  on  my  hands  at 
C.  ViBius    "  home,  with  the  Madman  Servilius ;  whom 
Pansa.  I  have  endured  longer  than  became  my  dig- 

A.HiRTius.<«  nity  :  but  I  did  it  for  the  fake  of  the  Repub- 
lie ;  left  I  ftiould  give  the  difafFedled  a  Lea- 
der,  not  well  affe6led  indeed  himfelf,  yet 
"  noble  to  refort  to ,  which  neverthelefs  they 
ftill  do.  But  I  was  not  for  alienating  him 
wholly  from  the  Republic  :  I  have  now  put 
an  end  to  my  forbearance  of  him  ;  for  he 
began  to  be  fo  infolent,  that  he  looked  upon 
*'  no  man  as  free.  But  in  Plancus's  debate  he 
was  ftrangely  mortified  and  after  two  days 
conteft,  was  fo  roughly  handled  by  me,  that 
he  will  be  the  modefter,  I  dare  fay,  for  the 
future.  In  the  midft  of  our  contention,  on 
the  ninth  of  Aprils  I  had  Letters  deliver- 
*^  ed  to  me  in  the  Senate,  from  our  friend 
Lentulus  in  Afia  with  an  account  of  Caflius, 
the  Legions,  and  Syria  which  when  I  read 
"  prefently  in  public,  Servilius  funk,  and  many 
more  befides  *,  for  there  are  fome  of  eminent 
rank,  who  think  moft  wickedly  ;  but  Ser- 
vilius  was  moft  fenfibly  chagrined,  for  the 
Senate's  agreeing  to  my  motion  about  Plan- 
cus.    The  part  which  he  a£ls  is  monftrous 

The  news,  which  is  mentioned  in  this  Let- 
ter to  have  been  fent  by  Lentulus,  of  Caflius's 
fuccefs,  was  foon  after  confirmed  by  particular 
Letters  to  Cicero,  from  Brutus  and  Caflius  them^ 
felves  *,  fignifying,  "  that  Caffius  had  poffefied 

himfelf  of  Syria^  before  Dolabella  arrived 
*'  there  :  that  the  Generals  L.  Murcus  and 

Crifpus  had  given  up  their  armies  to  him  : 

"  that 
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that  a  feparate  Legion  under  Csecilius  Bafilis  A.Urb.  yioi 
"  had  fubmitted  to  him  againft  the  will  of  their  ^q^^^^* 
"  Leader  :   that  four  other  Legions,  fent  by  Vibius 
"  Cleopatra  from  Egypt^  to  the  afliftance  ofpANSA. 
"  Dolabella,  under  his  Lieutenant  Allienus,  had  A.  HirtiosJ 
"  all  declared  for  him:"  and  left  the  firft  Let- 
ter fhould  mifcarry,  as  they  often  did,  from  fuch 
a  diftance,  by  pafTing  through  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters, Caflius  fent  him  a  fecond,  with  a  more  full 
and  diftind  account  of  all  particulars. 

CalTius  prcTconful  to  his  Friend  M.  Cicero^ 

"  If  you  are  in  health,  it  is  a  pleafure  to  me, 
"  I  am  alfo  very  well.    I  have  read  your  Let- 
"  ter,  in  which  I  perceived  your  wonderful  af- 
fedtion  for  me  :  for  you  not  only  wifh  me 
well,  which  indeed  you  have  always  done, 
"  both  for  my  own  fake  and  the  Republic's, 
*'  but  entertain  an  uncommon  concern  and  fol- 
licitude  for  me.    Wherefore,  as  I  imagined, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  you  would  think  it 
impoftible  for  me  to  fit  ftill,  and  fee  the  Re- 
"  public  oppreflTed;   and  in  the  fecond,  that 
"  whenever  you  fuppofed  me  to  be  in  adtion, 
*'  you  would  be  follicitous  about  my  fafety  and 
*'  fuccefs ;  fo,  as  foon  as  I  was  mafter  of  the 
*'  Legions,  which  Allienus  brought  from  Egypty 
"  I  immediately  wrote  to  you,  and  fent  feveral 
"  exprefies  to  Rome:  I  wrote  Letters  alfo  to 
**  the  Senate,  but  forbad  the  delivery  of  them, 
"  till  they  had  been  firft  [hewn  to  you.  If  thefe 
"  Letters  have  not  reached  you,  I  make  no 
"  doubt  but  that  Dolabella,  who,  by  the  wick- 
ed  murder  of  Trebonius,  is  mafter  of  yifia^ 
' "  has  feized  my  meftengers,  and  intercepted 
them.    I  have  all  the  armies  which  were  in 
.  "  Syria  under  my  command  ;  and  having  been 

forced 
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A,  Urb.  710.  ^«  forced  to  fit  ftill  a  while,  till  I  had  difchar- 
^CofT^*       ged  my  promifes  to  them,  am  now  ready  to 
C.  A^iBius       ^^^^  ^  ^^ke  my  ho- 

Pansa.       *'  norand  interefts  under  your  fpecial  care  :  for 
A.HiRTius.  «  you  know  that  I  have  never  refufed  any  dan- 
ger  or  labor  for  the  fervice  of  my  country  : 

"  that  by  your  advice  and  authority  I  took 
arms  againft  thefe  infamous  Robbers :  that  I 
have  not  onely  raifed  armies  for  the  defence 
of  the  Republic  and  our  liberty,   but  have 

*'  fnatched  them  from  the  hands  of  the  moft 

"  cruel  Tyrants :  which  if  Dolabella  had  feized 
before  me,  he  would  have  given  frefti  fpirit 
to  Antony's  caufe ;  not  only  by  the  ap- 
proach,  but  by  the  very  fame  and  expedla- 

"  tion  of  his  troops  :  for  which  reafons,  take 

*'  my  foldiers,  I  befeech  you,  under  your  pro- 
teclion,  if  you  think  them  to  have  deferved 
well  of  the  ftace :  and  let  none  of  them  have 
reafon  to  repent,  that  they  have  preferred 

*'  the  caufe  of  the  Republic,  to  the  hopes  of 
plunder  and  rapine.  Take  care  alfo,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  your  power,  that  due  honor  be 

*'  paid  to  the  Emperors  Murcus  and  Crifpus  : 
for  Baflus  was  miferably  unwilling  to  deliver 

*'  up  his  Legion  ;  and  if  his  foldiers  had  not 
fent  a  deputation  to  me  in  fpite  of  him, 

"  would  have  held  out  Apamea  againft  me,  till 

"  it  could  be  taken  by  force.  I  beg  this  of  you,- 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  Republic,  which 
of  all  things  was  ever  the  deareft  to  you,  but 
of  our  friendfhip  alfo,  which  I  am  confident 

"  has  a  great  weight  with  you.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  the  army  which  1  have  is  the  Senate's, 
and  every  honeft  man's,  and  above  all,  your's: 
for  by  hearing  perpetually  of  your  good  dif- 

"  pofition,   they  have  conceived  a  wonderful 

afi^eftion 
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afFedlion  far  you;  and  when  they  come  toA.Urb.  710. 
underftand,  that  you  make  their  interefts  your  ^^q^"^' 
"  fpecial  care,  they  will  think  themlelves  in- c.  Vibius 
debted  to  you  for  every  thing.  Since  I  wrote  Tansa. 
this  I  have  heard  that  Dolabella  is  come  in- A.  Hiaxiusi 
to  Cilicia  with  all  his  forces :  I  will  follow 
him  thither;  and  take  care  that  you  fliall 
foon  be  informed  of  what  I  have  done.  I 
"  wifli  only  that  my  fuccefs  may  be  anfwer- 
"  able  to  my  good  intentions.    Continue  the 
care  of  your  health  and  your  love  to  me 

Brutus,  who  had  fent  this  good  news  be- 
fore to  Cicero,  as  well  as  to  his  mother,  and 
fifter  Tertia,  charged  the  latter,  not  to  make  it 
public  till  they  had  firft  confulted  Cicero^  whether 
it  was  proper  to  do  fo  or  not  [n].  He  zvas  afraid^ 
left  the  great  profperity  ofCaJJius  r/iight  give  nm- 
hrage  to  the  C^efarian  party  ;  and  raife  a  jealoufy 
in  the  headers^  who  were  ailing  againft  Antony^ 
that  the  Republican  intereft  would  grow  too  flrong 
for  them.  But  Cicero  fent  him  word,  that  the 
news  was  already  known  at  Rome,  before  his 
Letters  arrived ;  and  tho^  there  was  fome  ground 
for  his  apprehenfions^  yet  on  the  whcle^  they  thought 
it  more  advifabk  to  publifJi '  than  to  fupprefs  it 

Thus  Cicero,  as  he  declared  to  the  Senate, 
hy  his  Letters^  exprejjes^  and  exhortations^  was 
perpetually  exciting  ally  who  had  power  cr  com- 

\tn\  tp.  fam.  12.  12.  vid.  [0]  Video  te  veritiim  efic, 

ib.  II,  id  quod  verenduni  fuit,  ne 

[«]  Ego  fcripfi  ad  Terti-  animi  partium  Czefari^ — ve- 

«m  Sororem  &  matrem,  ne  hementer  coini7ioverer»tur. 

prius  ederent  hoc,  quod  op-  Sed  antequam   tuas  litteras 

'time  ac  feliciffime  geffit  Caf-  accepimus,   audita    res  erat 

fius,  quam  tuiim  confilium  &  pervulgata-^ib.  6. 
co2noviircnt.   Ad  Brut.  2.  c. 

Vol..  IIL  O  itrmd 
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Vrh,  -J  10^  fnand  in  any  part  of  the  Empire^  to  the  common 
Cic.  64.    defence  of  their  liberty  [/>]    and  for  his  pains, 
^  J:^^'      had  all  the  rage  and  malice  of  the  factious  to 

vIBIUS  •  i .  \ 

pInsa.  ftruggle  with  at  home.  Thefe  were  particular- 
A.  HiRTius.  ly  troLiblefome  to  him  at  this  time,  by  fpread- 
ing  falfe  reports  every  day  from  Modena^  of 
Antony'' s  fuccefs^  or  what  was  more  to  be  appre- 
hended, of  his  union  with  the  Confuls  againfi 
J).  Brutus  :  which  raifed  fuch  a  terror  thro'  the 
City,  that  all  honeft  men  were  preparing  to  run 
away  to  Brutus  or  Cajfius  \([\,  Cicero  however 
was  not  difheartned  at  it,  but  in  the  general 
confternation  appeared  chearful  and  eafy  ;  and, 
as  he  fends  word  to  Brutus,  had  a  perfeEl  confi- 
dence in  the  Confuls,  while  the  majority  of  his 
friends  diflrufied  them^  and  from  the  number 
and  firmnefs  of  their  troops,  had  but  little  doubt 
of  their  vidory,  if  ever  they  came  to  a  battle 
with  Antony  [r].  But  what  touched  him  more 
fenfibly,  was  a  ftory,  kept  up  for  fome  days 
with  great  induftry,  that  he  had  formed  a  defign 
io  make  himfelf  mafler  of  the  City^  and  declare 
himfelf  Dictator  \  and  would  appear  puhlickly  with 
the  Fafces  within  a  day  or  two.  The  report,  as 
groundlefs  as  it  was,  feems  to  have  difturbed 

him  I 


[p]  Meis  Htterls,*  mels 
nunciis,  meis  cobortationi- 
bus,  oftines,  qui  ubique  ef^ 
fent,  ad  patriae  praefidium 
cxcitatos.    Phil.  14.  7. 

[ql  Trlduo  vero  ajt  qua- 
triduo — vimore  quodam  per- 
culfa  civitas  tota  ad  te  fe 
cum  conjugibus  &  liberis  ef- 
fundebat.  Ad  Brutum.  3. 
vid.  it.  Ep.  fam.  iz.  8. 

[r]  Trifles  enim  de  Bruto 
noliro  litters,  nunciique  af- 


ferebantur,  me  quidem  non 
maxima  conturbabant.  His 
enim  exercitibus,  ducibufque 
quos  habemus,  nullo  modo 
poteram  diffidere.  Neque 
afTentiebar  majori  parti  ho- 
minum.  Fidem  enim  Con- 
fulum  non  condemnabam, 
quas  fufpedla  vehementer 
erat>  Defiderabam  nonnullis 
in  rebus  prudentiam  &  cele* 
ritatem.    Ad  Brut,  2,  i. 
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him  ;  but  when  Appuleius,  the  Tribun,  one  of  A-  Urb.^7101; 
his  warm  friends,  was  talcir.g  pains  to  confute  coff.^* 
it,  and  juilify  him  in  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  c.  Vibius 
they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  Cicero? ah^p.. 
had  never  done ^  nor  defigned  to  do  any  things       A*  HiRTiust 
what  was  the  heft  and  moft  beneficial  to  the  Re- 
public  [j]  ;  this  gave  him  fome  comfort  :  but 
what  brought  him  much  greater  was,  the  cer- 
tain news  of  a  viBory  gained  over  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena,  which  arrived  within  a  few  hours  after 
Appuleius's  fpeech  [/]. 

The  fiege  of  Modena^  which  lafted  near  four 
months,  was  one  of  the  moft  memorable  in  all 
antiquity,  for  the  vigor  both  of  the  attack  and 
the  defence.  Antony  had  invefted  it  fo  clofely, 
and  pofted  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  that  no 
fuccours  could  be  thrown  into  it :  and  Brutus, 
though  reduced  to  the  utmoft  ftraits,  defended 
it  ftill  with  the  greateft  refolution.  The  old 
writers  have  recorded  fome  ftratagems,  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  put  in  pradlice  on  this  oc- 
cafion  \  "  how  Hirtius  provided  men  fkilled  in 

diving,  with  Letters  written  on  Lead,  to  pafs 
**  into  the  Town  under  the  river,  which  runs 
"  through  it  till  Antony  obftru6led  that  paf- 
"  fage,  by  nets  and  traps  placed  under  water  5 
*'  which  gave  occafion  to  another  contrivance, 

of  fending  their  intelligences  backwards  and 
*'  forwards  by  Pigeons  \u\'^ 

O  2  Pansa 

\}\  Itaque  P.  Appuleius —       \t\  PoH:  hanc  concionem 

\  doloris  mei  concionem  habuit  duabus  tribufve  hoi  is  opta- 

maximam — in  qua,  cum  me  tilTimi  nuntii  &  litterse  ve« 

' — liberare  fufpicione  fafcium  nerunt — ibid — 
vellet ;  una  voce  cundla  con-       [?/]  Frontin.   de  Strata* 

ciodeclaravit,  nihil  eflfe  a  me  gem.!.  3.  13.  Plin.  Hift.  N. 

mquam  de  Repub.  nifi  opti-  1.  x.  37.  Dio.  p.  315. 
.:ie  cogitatum.  Plul.  14.6. 


il 
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A.  Urb.  710.     Pansa  was  now  vipon  the  point  of  joining 
Cic.  64.    Hirtius,  with  four  Legions  of  new  levies,  which 
C  Vi^Bi'us         brought  from  Rome  ;  but  when  he  was  ad- 
Pansa.        vanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Hirtius's  camp, 
A.  Hirtius.  Antony  privately  drew  out  feme  of  his  belt 
troops,  with  defign  to  furprize  him  on  the  road 
before  that  union,  and  to  draw  him,  if  poffible, 
to  an  engagement  againft  his  will.    We  have  a 
particular  account  of  the  a6lion,  in  a  Letter  to 
Cicero  from  Ser.  Galba,  one  of  the  Confpirators 
againft  C^efar,  who  bore  a  principal  part  and 
command  in  it. 

Galba  to  Cicero. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Aprils  the  day  on 
"  which  Panfa  was  to  arrive  in  Hirtius's  camp, 
"  (in  v/hofe  company  I  was,  for  I  went  a  hun- 
dred  miles  to  meet  him,  on  purpofe  to  haften 
"  his  march)  Antony  drew  out  two  of  his  Le- 
"  gions,  the  fecond  and  thirty-fifth;  and  two 
Prcetorian  cohorts  ;  the  one  his  own,  the 
"  other  Silanus's,  with  part  of  the  Evocati  [x^ ; 

and  came  forward  towards  us,  imagining, 
"  that  we  had  nothing  but  four  Legions  of  new 
Levies.  But  in  the  night,  to  fecure  our 
march  to  the  camp,  Hirtius  had  fent  us  the 
"  A/^m^/ Legion,  which  I  ufed  to  command,- 
and  two  Pr^torian  cohorts.  As  foon  as  An- 
tony's  Horfe  appeared  in  fight,  neither  the 
Mf^rtial  Legion,  nor  the  Fratorian  cohorts, 
could  be  retrained  from  attacking  them ;  fo 

"  that 

\x\  The  E'vocoti  were  a  were  invited  to  it  again,  as  a 
choice  bvody  of  V  eteran  Sol-  fort  -of  volunteers,  by  the 
diers,  who,  after  their  dif-  ConTul  or  General,  and  di* 
million  from  fervice,  being  ftinguiiked-from  the  reft  by 
yet  vigorous  and  lit  for  war,    peculiar  privileges. 
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that  when  we  could  not  hold  them  in,  we  A.  Urb.  710. 
"  were  obliged  to  follow  them  againft  our  wills.    ^  ^4- 
Antony  kept  his  forces  within  Cajiel  Fran-  ^  f;^^* 
CO  [y]\    and  being  unwiuing  to  have  itp^NSA. 
"  known,  that  he  had  his  Legions  with  him,  A.  Hirtius* 
"  fhewed  onely  his  horfe  and  light  armed  foot. 

When  Panfa  faw  the  Martial  Legion  running 
"  forward  againft  his  orders,  he  commanded 
two  of  the  new  raifed  Legions  to  follow  him. 
"  As  foon  as  v/e  got  through  the  ftraits  of  the 
Morafs  and  the  woods,   we  drew  up  the 
twelve  cohorts  in  order  of  battel.    The  other 
two  Legions  were  not  yet  come  up.  Antony 
"  immediately  brought  all  his  troops  out  of  the 
village,  ranged  likewife  in  order  of  battel, 
and  without  delay  engaged  us.    At  firft  they 
"  fought  fo  brifldy  on  both  ficies,  that  nothing 
"  could  pofiibly  be  fiercer,  tho'  the  right  wing, 
"  in  which  I  was,  with  eight  cohorts  of  the 
"  Martial  Legion,  put  Antony's  thirty  fifth 
"  Legion  to  flight  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  pur- 
fued  it  above  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  the  a6lion  began  :  wherefore  ob- 
ierving  the  enemy's  horfe  attempting  to  fur- 
round  our  wing,  I  began  to  retreat,  and  or- 
"  dered  the  light-armed  troops  to  make  head 
againft  the  Moorifti  Horfe,  and  prevent  their 
*'  coming  upon  us  behind.    In  the  mean  while 
1  perceived  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  Antony's 
men,  and  Antony  himfelf  but  a  little  way 
behind  me  :   upon  which,   with  my  fliield 
"  thrown  over  my  ftioulder,  I  pufhed  on  my 
<^  horfe  with  all  Ipeed  towards  the  new  Legion 
O  3  "  that 


[  v]  Ad  Forum  Gallorum  ;  way  betvyeen  "Mod-ma  and 
iivow  called  Cojl el-Franco,  a  Bologna,  Cluver.  Ital.  Ant. 
fmall  village  cn  the  JEmllian^    1.  i.  c.  28. 
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A.  Urb.  710/*  that  was  coming  towards  us  from  the  Camp  : 
Cic.  64.    "  and  whilft  Antony's  men  were  piirfuing  me, 
CofT.         and  ours  by  miftake  throwing  javelins  at  me, 
Pansa^"^        ^        preferved,  I  know  not  how,  by  being 
A,  HiRTius.     prelentiy  known  to  our  foldiers.  Csefar's 
Pratorian  Cohort  fuftained  the  fight  a  long 
<^  time  on  the  jEmilian  road :  but  our  left  wing, 
which  was  the  weaker,  confiHing  of  two  Co- 
horts  of  the  Martial  Legion,  and  the  Prato^ 
rian  of  Hirtius,  began  to  give  ground,  be- 
ing  furrounded  by  Antony's  Horie,  in  which 
he  is  very  ftrong.    When  all  our  ranks  had 
made  good  their  retreat,  I  retreated  myfelf 
the  lail  to  our  Camp.    Antony,  as  the  Con- 
"  qucror,  fancied  that  he  could  take  it^  but 
upon  trial  loft  many  of  his  men  m  the  at- 
tempt,  without  being  able  to  do  us  any  hurt. 
Hirtius  in  the  mean  time  hearing  of  the  en- 
^'  gagement,  marched  out  with  twenty  veteran 
Cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony  on  his  return, 
^'  intirely  routed  and  put  to  flight  his  whole 
*'  army,  in  the  very  fame  place  where  they  had 
*'  fought  before  at  Cajlel-Franco.    About  ten  at 
^'  night  Antony  regained  his  Camp  at  Modena, 
*'  with  all  his  Hcrfe.    Hirtius  retired  to  that 
*'  camp  which  Fanfa  had  quitted  in  the  morn- 
"  ing.  and  wh^rre  he  left  the  two  Legions,  which 
"  Antony  attacked.    Thus  Antony  has  loft  the 
greater  part  of  his  veteran  troops,  yet  not 
*'  without  forne  lols  of  our  Pr^/i?nVz«  Cohorts, 
and  the  Martial  Legion  :   we  took  two  of 
«'  Antony's  eagles,  and  fixty  ftandards ;  and 
have  gained  a  confiderable  advantage  [2:]," 
Besides  this  Letter  from  Galha^  there  came 
Letters  alfo  feverally  from  the  two  Confuls  and 

OSiavius  j 


[«]  Ep.  fam.  X.  30. 
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O^avius'y    confirming  the  other  account  with  ^-J/j''^- 7^°. 
the  addition  of  feme  farther  particulars  :  that  cofr"^" 
Panfa  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  C.  Vibius 
had  received  two  dangerous  wounds^  and  was  car-  Pans  a. 
ried  off  the  field  to  Bologna:  that  Hirtius  y^^^ A.  Hirtius. 
fcarce  loft  a  Jingle  man  :  and  that  to  animate  his 
foldiers  the  better^  he  took  up  the  Eagle  of  the 
fourth  Legion^  and  carried  it  forward  himfelf : 
that  C^far  was  left  to  the  guard  of  their  Camp  : 
where  he  was  attacked  likewtfe  by  another  body  of 
the  enemy y  whom  he  repulfed  with  great  lofs 
Antony  reproached  him  afterwards  with  running 
away  from  this  engagement  in  fuch  a  fright^  that 
he  did  not  appear  again  till  two  days  after^  and 
without  his  Horfe  or  General's  habit:  but  the  ac- 
count juft  mentioned  was  given  by  Cicero  from 
Letters,  that  were  read  to  the  Senate,  in  v/hich 
Hirtius  declared  him  to  have  afted  with  the 
greareft  courage  [b]. 

The  news  reached  Rome  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  where  it  raifed  an  incredible  joy  :  and 
the  greater,  we  may  imagine,  for  the  late  ter- 
rors which  they  had  fufFered  from  contrary  re- 
ports. The  whole  body  of  the  people  afTembled 
prefently  about  Cicero's  houfe,  and  carried  him 
in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  Capitol^  whence  on 
Q  4  their 

[a]  Cum — ipfe  in  primes       Ciefar  —  adolefcens  maxi- 

Panik  pugnaret,  duobus  pe-  mi  animi,  ut  veriHIme  fcri* 

yiculofis  vulneribu^  acceptis,  bit  yirtius,  caftja  multarum 

fublatus  e  prselio — Phil.  14.  Legionum    paucis  cohcrti- 

9,  bus    tutatus  eft,  iecundum- 

Hirtiusipfe,  aquilamquar-  que  praelium    fecit.  Jbid, 

tas  Legionis   cum    inferret,  vid.  App.  1.3,571. 
qua  nuliius  pulchriorem  fpe-       [/y]  Priore  prselio  Antoni- 

ciem  Imperatoris  accepimus,  us  eum  fugilTi;  fcribit,  ac  fire 

cum  tribus  Antonii  Legioni-  paludamento   equoque  port 

bus,    equitatuque  conflixit.  biduum    demum  apparuilTc* 

lb.  10.  5ut;c.  Aug.  x. 
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A.  Uib.  710.  their  return,  they  placed  him  in  the  Rqftra,  to 
Cic.  64.    give  them  an  account  of  the  viftory  ^  and  then 
r>  conduced  him  home  with  infinite  acclamations  : 

pInsa.       fo  that  in  a  Letter  upon  it  to  Brutus,  he  fays, 
A.HiKTius.  that  he  reaped  on  that  day  the  full  fruit  of  all  his 
toilsy  if  there  be  any  fruit  in  true  and  folid  glory 

The  day  following  the  Senate  was  fummon- 
cd  by  Cornutus,  the  Prsetor,  to  deliberate  on 
the  Letters  of  the  Confuls  and  05iavius  Servi- 
iius's  opinion  v/as,  that  the  City  ftiould  now 
"  quit  the  Sagum,  and  take  the  common  gown 

again ;  and  that  a  public  Thankfgiving 
"  fhouid  be  decreed  jointly  to  the  honor  of  the 
"  Confuls  and  Odavius."  Cicero  fpoke  next, 
*'  and  declared  ftrongly  againft  quitting  the 

Sagum,  till  D.  Brutus  was  firil  delivered 
*'  from  the  fiege  :  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 

to  put  it  off  till  they  fhould  fee  him  in  fafe- 

ty,  for  whofe  fake  they  had  put  it  on — that 
"  the  motion  for  quitting  it,  flowed  from  envy 

to  D.  Brutus ;  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory 
"  that  it  would  be  to  his  name,  to  have  it  de- 

livered  to  pofterity  ;  that  the  people  of  Rome 
"  had  put  on  the  Sagum  for  the  danger,  and 

refumed  the  gown  for  the  prefer vation  of  one 
*'  Citizen — he  advifed  them  therefore  to  con- 

tinue  in  their  former  mind,  of  thinking  the 
"  whole  danger  and  ftrefs  of  the  war  to  depend 
"  on  D.  Brutus — and  tho'  there  was  reafon  to 

hope  that  he  was  already  fafe,  or  would 

ftiortly 

[f]  Cum  heflerno  die  me  Quo  quidem  die  magno- 
ovantem  ac  prope  trium-  rum  meorum  laborum, 
phantcm  populus  Romanus  ffu6lum  cepi  maximum  ;  fi 
in  Capitolium  domo  tulerit?  modo  eft  aliquis  fruftus  ex 
domum  inJe  reduxerit—  folida  veraque  gloria,  &C. 
hii.  14c  V  M  Brut,  3. 
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fliortly  be  fo,  yet  they  fhould  referve  the  fruit  A.  Urb.  710. 
"  of  that  hope  to  fadt  and  the  event,  left  they    Cic.  64. 
**  fhould  be  found  too  hafty  in  fnatching  the  ^  ^jg^us 
«*  favor  of  the  Gods,  or  foolifli  in  contenining  Pansa. 
the  power  of  fortune  [d]. — Then  as  to  the  A.  Hirtius. 
decree  of  the  Thankfgiving,  he  urges  Servi- 
lius  with  omitting  two  things  in  his  vote, 
which  ought  neceffarily  to  have  accompanied 
it :   the  giving  Antony  the  title  of  enemy, 

and  their  own  Generals,   of  Emperors  

*^  the  fwords  of  our  foldiers  are  dyed,  fays  he, 
"  or  rather  moiftened  onely  as  yefwith  blood : 
if  it  was  the  blood  of  enemies,  it  was  an  act 
of  the  utmoft  piety  ;  if  of  Citizens,  the  moft 
deteftable  wickednefs  :  how  long  then  fhall 
he,  who  has  outdone  all  enemies  in  villany, 
*^  go  without  the  name  of  enemy  ?  he  is  now 
waging  an  inexpiable  war  with  four  Confuls, 
with  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  de- 
nounces  plagues,   devaftation,  the  rack  and 
tortures  to  us  all  :  confefTes  that  Dolabella's 
horrid  adl,  which  no  Barbarians  would  own, 
was  done  by  his  advice  :  declares  what  he 
would  have  done  to  this  City,  by  the  Cala- 
mity  of  the  people  of  Parma    honeft  and 
excellent  men,  firm  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Senate  and  People*,  whom  L.  Antony,  the 
"  portent  and  difgrace  of  his  fpecies,  put  to 
**  death  by  all  the  methods  of  cruelty  [^].— 
*^  That  Hannibal  was  never  fo  barbarous  to 
any  City,  as  Antony  to  Parma, — He  con- 
jures them  to  remember,  how  much  they 
had  all  been  terrified  for  two  days  paft  by 
villainous  reports  fpread  about  the  City  j  and 
were  expecting  either  a  wretched  death,  or 

"  lamen- 


[^/JPIiiL  14.  I,  2,  W  Ibid.  3. 
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A. Urb.  710."  lamentable  flight;  and  could  they  fcruple  to 
Cic.  64.    "  call  thofe  men  enemies^  from  whom  they  fear- 

Coff.      cc       (-jj^j^  dreadful  things  ?  he  then  propo- 

C.  ViBius  enlarge  the  number  of  days  of  the 

A.HiRTius. "  lhanklgivmg,  lince  it  was  not  to  be  decreed 
"  to  one,   but  to  three  Generals  jointly  ;  to 
"  whom  in  the  firft  place  he  would  give  the 
title  of  Empercrs—fLnce  there  had  not  been 
a  fupplication  decreed  without  it  for  twenty 
years  paft  :  fo  that  Servilius  Ihould  not  either 
"  have  decreed  it  at  all,  or  allowed  the  ufual 
honors  to  thofe,  to  whom  even  new  and  un- 
ufual  honors  were  due  [/J.    That,  if  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  prefent  cuftom,  the  Title  of  Em- 
peror  was  commonly  given  for  killing  a  thou- 
fund  or  two  of  Spaniards^  Gauls ^  or  'Thracians  ; 
'  "  how  could  they  refufe  it  now,  when  fo  many 
Legions  were  routed,  and  fuch  a  multitude 
flain  ? — for  with  what  honors,  fays  he,  and 
congratulations  ftiould  our  deliverers  them- 
felves  be  received  into  this  Temple,  when 
yefterday,  on  the  account  of  what  they  have 
done  the  people  of  Rome  carried  me  into  the 
Capitol  in  a,  kind  of  Triumph  ;  for  that,  af- 
ter  all,  is  a  juft  and  real  Triumph,  when  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  City,  a  public  Tefti- 
mony  is  given  to  thofe  who  have  deferved 
well  of  the  Commonwealth,    For  if  in  the 
*^  common  joy  of  the  whole  City  they  congra- 
*'  tulated  me  fingly,  it  is  a  great  declaration  of 
"  their  judgment :    if  they  thanked  me,  ftill 
greater :  if  both,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
"  more  glorious —  that  he  was  forced  to  fay 
"  fo  much  of  himfelf  againft  his  will,  by  the 
*^  ftrange  envy  and  injuries  which  he  had  lately 
4  "  fuffered— 


[/] 
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"  fufFered— that  the  infolence      the  Fadious,  A.  Urb.  710. 
as  they  all  knew,  had  raifed  a  report  and  fuf- 
picicn  upon  him,  of  his  aiming  at  a  Tyran-  Vibius 
*«  ny  •,  tho'  his  whole  life  had  bven  fpeni  in  de-plN-SA. 

fending  the  Republic  from  it :  as  if  he,  who  A,  Hirtivs, 
**  haa  dcftroyed  Catiline,  for  that  very  crime, 
"  was  of  a  fudden  become  a  Catiline  himfelf  [g]. 
That  if  the  report  had  found  credit  in  the 
City,  their  defign  was,  by  a  fudden  affauk 
upon  his  perfon,  as  upon  a  ^yrant^  to  have 
*'  taken  away  his  life — ^ —that  the  thing  itfelf 
was  manifeft,  and  the  whole  affair  fhould  be 

*'  laid  open  in  proper  time  that  he  had 

*'  faid  all  this,  not  to  purge  himfelf  to  them, 
*'  to  whom  he  fhould  be  forry  to  want  an  apo- 
*^  logy,   but  to  admonifh  certain  perfons,  of 
jejune  and  narrow  minds,  to  look  upon  the 
virtue  of  excellent  Citizens,  as  the  objedt  of 
**  their  imitation,  not  of  their  envy  :  fince  the 
Republic  was  a  wide  field,  where  the  courfe 
of  glory  was  open  to  many  [^]  :  that  if  any 
man  contefted  with  him  the  firil  place  in  the 
*^  government,  he  adled  fooliflily,  if  he  meant 
"  to  do  it  by  oppofing  vice  to  virtue  :  that  as 
the  race  was  gained  by  running  the  faftefl,  fo 
**  virtue  was  only  to  be  conquered  by  a  fupe- 

"  rior  virtue  that  they  could  never  get  the 

*'  better  of  him  by  bad  votes  ;  by  good  ones 
perhaps  they  might,  and  he  himfelf  fhould 

be  glad  of^  it  that  the  people  of  Rorne 

"  were  perpetually  inquiring,  how  men  of  their 
^'  rank  voted  and  aded,  and  formed  their  judg- 

ment  of  them  accordingly  that  they  all 

*'  remembred,  how  in  December  lafl,  he  was 
^'  the  author  of  the  firft  flep  towards  recover- 

V  ing 
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A.  Urb.  710.  «  ing  their  liberty  :  how  from  the  firfl:  of  Ja- 
c'ofT.^'    "  ^^^?ry  he  had  been  continually  watching  over 
C  ViBius  iafety  of  the  Commonwealth  :  how  his 

Fansa.        "  houfe  and  his  ears  were  open  day  and  night 
A.  HiRTius.  «  to  the  advices  and  informations  of  all  who 
"  came  to  him :  how  his  opinion  always  was 
againft  an  EmbalTy  to  Antony  :  how  he  had 
"  always  voted  him  an  enemy^  and  their  prefent 
*'  flate,  a  war :  but  as  oft  as  he  mentioned  an 
enemy  or  a  war,  the  Confuls  had  always  dropt 
his  motion,  from  the  number  of  thofe  that 
were  propofed  [/]  :  which  could  not  however 
be  done  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  he,  who 
had  already  voted  a  Thankfgiving,  had  un- 
warily  voted    Antony    an  enemy :  fince  a 
Thankfgiving  had  never  been  decreed  but 
againft  enemies  ;  and  never  afked  or  granted 

in  what  was  properly  a  civil  war  that 

they  fliould  either  have  denied  it,  or  muft  of 
courfe  decree  thofe  to  be  enej7nes,  for  whofe 
defeat  it  was  granted. — Then  after  florifh- 
*'  ing  on  the  particular  merit  of  three  Ge- 
nerals,  Panfa,  Hirtius,  Odlavius ;  and  fhew- 
ing  how  well  they  had  each  deferved  the 
<<^name  of  Emperor,  he  decrees  a  Thankfgiving  ' 

of  ffty  days  in  the  name  of  the  three  jointly 
"  [^]."  In  the  laft  place,  he  proceeds  to  fpeak 
of  the  rewards  due  to  the  foldiers,  and  efpecially 
of  the  honors  to  be  paid  to  thofe  who  had  loft 

their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  

For  thefe,  he  propofes  a  fplendid  monument 
^'  to  be  eredled  in  common  to  them  all,  at  the 
**  public  charge,  with  their  names  and  fervices 
"  infcribed" — and  in  recommending  it,  breaks 
out  into  a  kind  of  funeral  Elogium  upon  them — 

01> 


[/]  Ibid.  7. 
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Oh  happy  death,  fays  he,  which  when  due  A.Urb.  7 
"  to  nature,  was  paid  to  your  country  !  far  I  ^^^^^'^ 
"  cannot  but  ,  look  upon  you  as  born  for' your  ^  Vibi'u 

country,  whofe  name  is  even  derived  from  Pansa. 
"  Mars:  as  if  the  fame  God,  who  gave  birth  A' 
«  to  this  City,  for  the  good  of  nations,  had 
*'  given  birth  alfo  to  you,  for  the  good  of  this 
"  City.    Death  in  flight  is  fcandalaus ;  in  vi- 
•*  Siovy  glorious  •,  wherefore  whilft  thofe  im- 
"  pious  wretches,  whom  you  flew,  will  fuffer 
"  the  punifliment  of  their  parricide  in  the  infer- 
•*  nal  regions ;  you,  who  breathed  your  lail  in 
vi6lory,  have  obtained  the  place  and  feat  of 
"  the  pious.    The  life  given  to  us  by  nature  is 
"  fliort ;  but  the  memory  of  a  life  well  fpent, 
everlafting :  if  it  were  not  longer  than  this 
^'  life,  who  would  be  fo  mad,  at  the  expence 
*'  of  the  greatefl:  pains  and  danger,  to  contend 
"  for  the  prize  of  glory  ?  your  lot  therefore  is 
happy,  O  you,  while  you  lived,  the  bravefl:, 
5'  now  the  holiefl:  of  loidiers:  for  the  fame  of 
*'  your  virtue  can  never  be  lofl:,  either  by  the 
J*  forgetfulnefs  of  thofe  who  are  now  alive,  or 
"  the  fllence  of  thofe  who  fliali  come  hereafter  j 
fince  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  have 
ra'fcd  to  you,  as  it  were,  with  their  own 
hand  an  immortal  monument.    There  have 
**  been  many  great  and  famous  armies  in  the 
Punk,  Gallic,  Italic  wars ;  yet  no  fuch  ho- 
nor  was  ever  done  to  any  of  them.    I  v/ifk 
that  we  could  fl;iil  do  greater,  flnce  you  have 
done  the  greatefl:  fervices  to  us  :  you  drove 
Antony  mad  with  rage,  from  the  city  :  you 
repulfed  him,  when  he  attempted  to  return  : 
a  fabric  therefore  fliall  be  ereded  of  magni- 
J*  ficent  work ;  and  letters  engraved  upon  it, 
the  eternal  witneflTes  of  your  divine  virtue  ; 

"  nor 
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A.  Urb.  710.     nor  will  thofe  who  fee  or  hear  ot  your  mo- 
^j^-^^'        nument,  ever  ceafe  talking  of  you:  fo  that 
C  ViBius       inftead  of  this  frail  and  mortal  condition  of 
pInsa.        "  life,  you  have  now  acquired  an  immortality 

A.HiRTius.  "  [/]."  He  then  renews  their  former  affu- 

*^  ranees  to  the  old  Legions,  of  the  full  and 
pundlual  payment  of  all,  which  had  been 
"  promifed  to  them,  as  foon  as  the  war  fhould 
be  over  ;  and  for  thofe,  in  the  mean  time, 
who  had  loft  their  lives  for  their  country,  he 
propofes,  that  the  fame  rewards  which  would 
have  been  given  to  them  if  they  had  liv'd, 
fhould  be  given  immediately  to  their  parents, 

children,  wives,  or  brothers."  All  which 

he  includes,  as  ufual,  in  the  form  of  a  decree^ 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Antony,   being  cruelly  mortified  by  this 
defeat,  kept  himfelf  clofe  within  his  Camp,  and 
refolved  to  hazard  nothing  farther,  but  to  ad: 
onely  on  the  defenfive ;  except  by  haraffing  the 
enemy  with  his  Horfe,  in  which  he  was  far  fu- 
perior.    He  ftill  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Modern^  which  was  reduced  to  extremity  j 
and  by  the  ftrength  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
their  throwing  any  rehef  into  it.    Hirtius  and 
06lavius,  on  the  other  hand,  elate  with  vidory, 
were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  relieve  it  % 
and  after  two  or  three  days  fpent  in  finding  the 
moft  likely  place  of  breaking  thro'  the  intrench- 
ments,  they  made  their  attack  with  fuch  vigor, 
that  Antony,  rather  than  fuffer  the  town  to  be 
fnatched  at  laft  out  of  his  hands,  chofe  to  draw 
out  his  Legions,  and  come  to  a  general  battel. 
The  fight  was  bloody  and  obftinate  ;  and  An- 
tony's men,  tho'  obliged  to  give  ground,  brave- 


ll\  Ibid.  12, 
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ly  difputed  every  inch  of  it :  till  D.  Brutus,  ta-  A,  Urb.  710 
king  the  opportunity  at  the  fame  time  to  fally  ^^q^^' 
out  of  the  Town,  at  the  head  of  his  garrifon,  q  yj^j'^j^ 
helped  greatly  to  determine  and  complete  the  viBory :  Pans  a. 
Hirtius  pufhed  his  advantage  with  great  fpirit,  A.  Hirtius 
and  forced  his  way  into  Jntonfs  Camp  j  but 
when  he  had  gained  the  middle  of  it,  was  un- 
fortunately killed  near  the  General's  Tent :  Pon- 
tius Jquila^   one  of  the  Confpirators^  was  killed 
likewife  in  the  fame  place  :  but  Odtavius,  who 
followed  to  fupport  them,  made  good  their  at- 
tempt, and  kept  pofleffion  of  the  Camp,  with 
the  intire  defeat  and  defirutlion  of  Antony's  hejl 
troops :  while  Antony  himfelf^  with  all  his  horfcy 
fled  with  great  precipitation  towards  the  Alps. 
Some  writers  give  a  different  relation  of  this 
aftion,  but  from  the  fads  and  circumftances  of 
it,  delivered  by  Cicero,  this  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  account.    The  Conful  Panfa  died  the  day 
following  of  his  wounds  at  Bologna  \m\ 

[w]  Cum  alia  laudo,    &  Ibi  Hirtium  quoque  peri- 

gaudeo  accidiffe,  turn  quod  ifle  &JPontium  Aquilam,  &c. 

Bruti  eruptio  non  folum  ipii  Ep.  fam.  x.  33.  vid.  it.  Ep. 

falutaris  fuit,  fed  etiam  maxi-  fam.  xi.  13.  &  Appian.  !•  3. 

mo  ad  vidoriam  adjumento.  p.  372. 
Ad  Brut.  4. 
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A.  Urb.  710.       .  i. 

Cic.  64,:,  SECT.  XI. 

THE  intire  defeat  of  Antony's  army  made 
all  people  prefently  imagine,  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablilh-^ 
ed :  which  would  probably  have  been  the  cafe, 
if  Antony  had  either  perilhed  in  the  adion,  or 
the  Confuls  furvived  it :  but  the  death  of  the 
Confuls,  though  not  felt  fo  fenfibly  at  firft,  in 
the  midft  of  their  joy  for  the  vidory,  gave  the 
fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes ;  and  was  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  Republic  [^]. 
Hirtius  was  a  man  of  letters  and  politenefs  ;  in- 
timately intruded  withCsfar's  cpqnfils,  and  em- 
ployed to  write  his  acts  :  but  as  he  was  the  pro- 
per creature  of  Casfar,  and  ftrongly  infefted  with 
party,  fo  his  views  were  all  bent  on  fupporting 
the  power  that  had  raifed  him,  and  ferving  his 
Patron,  not  the  public.  In  the  beginning  there- 
fore of  the  civil  war,  when  he  w«s  Tribun  of  the 
people/ 'he  publifhed  a  law,  to  exclude  alU  i^^ho 
were  in  arms  with  Pompey^  from  any  employment  or 
Office  in  the  fiate  [b']  :  which  made  him  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  Pompeians^  who  confider- 
ed  him  as  their  mofl  inveterate  enemy.  Panfa, 
whofe  Father  had  been  profcribed  by  Sylla  [f],- 
was  attached  with  equal  zeal  to  Ca:lar,  as  to  the 

head 


[«]  Hirtium  qaidem  & 
Panfam — In  confulatu  Reip. 
febtares,  alieno  fane  tempore 
amifimus.    Ep.  fam.  1 2.  25. 

Panfa  amiffo,  quantum  de- 
triment! Refpub.  acceperit, 
non  te  praeterit.  Ep.  fam.  xi. 
^.  Qnaatofitin  periculo  Ref- 
pub* q^uam  pctero  brevifiime 


exponam.  Primum  omnium, 
quantum  perturbationem  re- 
rum  urbanarum  afFerat  obi^ 
tus  Ccnfulum,  &:c.  ib.  x. 

[/?]  Neminem  Pompeianumi 
qui  vivat  tenere  lege  Hirtia 
dignitates.    Phil.  13.  16. 

[c]  Dio.I.45.  278. 
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iiead  and  reviver  of  the  Marian  caufe;  and  fer-  a.  Uib.  71 
ved  liim  in  all  his  wars  with  lingular  afFedion' '  Cic.  64. 
and  fidelity  ,  he  was  a  grave,  fincerej  and  worthy 
man  ;  and  being  naturally  more  moderate  and 
benevolent  than  Hirtius,  was  touched  with  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  miferiesof  the  op- 
prefled  Pcmpeians  j  many  of  whom  he  relieved 
by  his  humanity ;  and  reftored  by  his  iritereft  to 
the  City  and  their  eftates  [J^.  Hiis  made  him 
very  popular,  and  gained  him  the  eftcem  of  all 
the  honeft  ;  fo  that  Caffius,  in  defending  his  E- 
picurifm  to  Cicero,  alledges  Panfa,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  thofe  genuine  Epicureans^  who  placed  tiieir 
pleafure  or  chief  good  in  virtuous  adts  [e\,  Be-- 
fore  their  entrance  into  the  Confulfiiip,  Quintus 
Cicero  gave  a  moft  wretched  account  of  them 
both  V  as  of  a  lewd,  luxurious  pair  ;  not  fit 
*'  to  be  trufted  witK  the  command  of  a  paultry 

Town,  much  lefs  of  the  Empire  ;  and  fays, 
*'  that  if  they  were  not  removed  from  the  helm, 
"  the  Republic  would  certainly  be  loft  ;  fince 

Antony  would  eafily  draw  them  into  a  part- 
V  nerfhip  of  his  crimes  ;  for  when  he  ferved 

with  them  in  Gaul^  he  had  feen  incredible 
**  inftances  of  their  effeminacy  and  debauchery, 

in  the  face  even  of  the  enemy  [/]."  — But 
we  muft  charge  a  great  part  of  this  character  to 
the  peeviflinefs  and  envy  of  Quintus  :  for  what- 

[d]  Panfa,  gravis  homo  &   n^ovriv  fequltur,  virtutem  re- 
cert  s — Ep,  fam.  6.  12*  tinet,  &c.  ib.  19. 

Quod  multos  miferiis  le-       [y]  C^os  ego  penitus  no- 

vavit,  &  quod  fe  in  his  mali3  vi  libidiaum  ^  lan'guoris  efFe- 

hominewi  prsebuit,  mirabiiis  minatiffimi    ah'imi    plenos  : 

eum  viro/um  bonorum  bene-  qui  nift  a  gubernaculls  recef- 

\  foleniia  profecuia  efti    Ep.  lerint,  maximum  ab  unive  fo 

fam.  15.  17,  naufragio  periculum  efl,  &c. 

[e]  Itaque      Panfa,  qui  Ep.  fam«  16.  27. 
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A.  Urb.  7 10.  ever  they  had  been  before,  they  were  certainly 
Cic.  64.    apodi  Confuls    and  out  of  their  afFedlion  to  Ci- 
cero, and  regard  to  his  authority,  governed 
themfelves  generally  in  all  great  affairs,  by  his 
maxims.    They  were  perfuaded,  that  the  defign 
of  revenging  Ca^far's  death  would  throw  the  Re- 
public again  into  convulfions    and  flowed  from 
no  other  motive,  than  the  ambition  of  poflef- 
fing  Casfar's  place  ;  and  refolved  therefore  to 
quell  by  open  force  all  attempts  againft  the  pub- 
lic peace.    From  their  long  adherence  to  Csefar, 
they  retained  indeed  fome  prejudices  in  favor  of 
that  party  ;  and  were  loth  to  procede  to  extre- 
mities, till  pacific  meafures  were  found  ineffec- 
tual.   This  gave  Cicero  fome  reafon  to  blame, 
but  never  to  diftruft  them  ;  to  complain  of  their 
phlegm  and  want  of  vigor^  as  detrimental  to  the 
common  caufe :  yet  while  they  were  generally 
fufpe6led  by  others,  he  always  thought  them 
fincere,  tho'  they  did  not  in  all  cafes  adl  up  to 
his  wifties.    The  event  confirmed  his  judgment 
of  them  :  for  they  both  not  only  expofed,  but 
loft  their  lives  with  the  greateft  courage  in  the 
defence  of  the  Republic  ;  and  Jhewed  themfelves 
to  be  the  very  men^  which  Cicero  had  conjiantly 
affirmed  them  to  he ;  and  tho'  he  imputes  fome 
little  blame  to  Hirtius,  yet  of  Panfa,  he  declares, 
that  he  wanted  neither  courage  from  the  firfl^  nor 
fidelity  to  the  lajl  \_g\ 

If 


[  e]  Q:2*>les  tibi  faepe  fcrip- 
fi  Confules,  tales  extiterunt. 
[rd  Brut.  3,]  erat  in  Senata 
fktis  vehemens  &  acer  Panfa ; 
cum  in  caetercs  hujus  gene- 
ris, turn  maxime  in  Soce- 
rum :  cui  Ccnfuli  non  ani- 
mus ab  initio,  non  fides  ad 
extremum  defuit.  Bellum  ad 


Mutinam  gerebatur;  nihil* 
ut  in  Caefare  reprehcnderes^ 
nonnulla  in  Kirtio — ib.  10. . 

N,  B.  Several  Medals  vvero 
flruck  by  the  Senate  on  the; 
occafion  of  this  vidory  y  par- 
ticularly one  in  lionor  of 
Panf^,  exhibiting  the  headof 
the  Godd/'/s  of  Liberty,  crown- 
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ilF  they  had  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  A,  Urb.  710; 
victory,  their  power  and  authority  would  have  ^^c-  ^4- 
been  fuificient  to  feftrain  06lavius  within  the 
bounds  of  his  duty  ;  and  fuftain  the  tottering 
Republic,  till  Brutus  and  CalTius  coilld  arrive 
to  their  affiftance  •  arid  Planciis  and  D.  Brutus 
unite  themfelvcs  in  the  fame  caufe,  and  give  it 
a  firm  eftablifhment  in  their  ConfuKbip  of  the 
next  year  :  all  whofe  armies,  together  with  the 
African  Legions,  were  far  fuperior  to  any  force 
that  could  have  been  brought  againft  them.  But 
the  death  of  the  two  Confuls  placed  06lavius  ac 
once  above  controul,  by  leaving  him  the  mallet 
of  both  their  armies  :  efpecially  of  all  the  vete- 
rans-, who  were  difafFe6l:ed  to  D.  Brutus,  and 
tould  riot  be  induced  to  follow  him  :  and  it  fell 
out  fo  lucky  and  appofite  to  all  Odlavius's  views, 
as  to  give  birth  to  a  general  perfuafion,  that  they 
had  received  foul  play  ^  and  were  both  of  them  kill- 
ed  by  his  contrivance  \  for  he  was  obferved  to  be 
the  firfi  man  who  took  up  Hirtius^s  body  in  the 
Camp  \  v;here  fome  imagined  him  to  have  been 
kiiled  by  his  own  foldiers  ;  and  Panfa's  Phyjician^ 
GlycOy  was  actually  thrown  into  Prifon  by  "Tor^ 
quatus,  Payifa's  ^{^Jlor,  upon  a  fufpicion  of  ha- 
ving joifoned  his  wounds  \h\  But  the  chief 
P  2  ground 

?d  with  laurel,  and  the  in-  [A]  Rumor  increbuit,  am- 

Icription,  Libertatis  :  and  on  bos  opera  ejus  occifos  :  ut 

the  reverfe,          fitting  up-  Antonio  fugato,  Repub.  Con- 

cn  the  rpoils    of    enemies,  fulibus  oi  bata,  lotus  vidores 

holding  a  Spear  in  her  right  exercitus  occuparer.  Panfae 

Band,  and  a  Dagger  in  her  quidem  adeo  fufpedla  mors 

I  left,  with  her  foot  upon  the  fuit,  ut  Glyco  Medicus  cu- 

i  globe,  and  vidlory  flying  to-  ftoditus  fit,   quafi  venenum 

I  wards  her,  to  crown  her  with  vulneri  incidifiet.  Suet.  Aug. 

laurel;   and  the  infcrlption,  xi.  Dio.  1.  46.  317.  App. 

I  C.  Panfa.  C.  F.  C.  N.    See  p.  572. 
Morel,  Fam.  Rom. 
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A.  Urb.  710.  ground  of  that  notion  feems  to  have  lain  in  the 
Cic.  64.  fortunate  coincidence  of  the  fa6t  with  the  inte- 
refts  of  Odavius  :  for  M.  Brutus  thought  it  in- 
credible, and  in  the  moil  prefling  manner  beg- 
ged of  Cicero,  to  procure  Glycols  enlargement^ 
and  f  rote 51  him  from  any  harm  ;  as  being  a  wor- 
thy^  modeft  man^  incapable  of  fuch  a  villany  ;  and 
whoy  of  all  others^  fuffered  the  greatefi  lofs  by 
Panfa's  death  [/]. 

Cicero  was  foon  aware  of  the  dangerous 
turn  which  this  event  was  likely  to  give  to  their 
affairs  ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  news, 
intimates  his  apprehenfion   of  it  to  Brutus : 
"  Young  Caefar,  fays  he,  has  a  wonderful  dif- 
pofition  to  virtue  :  I  wifli  that  I  may  govern 
him  as  eafily,  in  all  this  heighth  of  honor  and 
power,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  :  the  thing  is 
"  now  much  harder;  yet  I  do  not  defpair  of  it: 
for  the  youth  is  perfuaded,  and  chiefly  by 
me,  that  we  owe  our  prefent  fafety  to  him : 
"  and  in  truth,  if  he  had  not  at  firft  driven 
Antony  from  the  City,  all  had  been  loft  [^]." 
But  as  he  found  06lavius  grow  duly  more  and 
more  untradlable,  fo  he  began  to  exhort  and  im- 
plore Brutus  in  every  Letter,  to  bring  his  army 
into  Italy,  as  the  onely  thing  which  could  fave 

them 


[/]  Tibi  Glycona  Medi- 
ctsm  Panfe  —  diligcniifTime 
cotnmendo ;  audinius  eum 
veniffe  in  rufpicionem  Tor- 
quato  de  morte  Panfas,  cuito- 
dirique  ut  Pairicidam.  Nihil 
minus  credendum,  &c.  Rogo 
■t€  &  quidetn  valoe  rogo,  eri- 
pias  eum  ex  cuilodia. — Ad 
Brut.  6. 

Ik']  Csfaris  vcropueri  mi- 
rifica  indoles  viitutis.  Uti- 


nam  tam  facile  eum  florentem 
&  honoribus  &  gratia  regere 
ac  tenere  polFimus,  ut  adhuc 
tenuimufi  !  ert  omniao  illud 
difficilius :  fed  non  diffidi- 
mus,  Perfuafum  eft  enim 
adolefcenti,  &  maxime  per 
tr.c,  ejus  opera  nos  efTe  fal- 
vos:  &  certe,  nifi  is  AntQ- 
nium  ab  urbe  avertifTet,  peri'- 
iiTent  omnia.  Ad  Brut.  3. 
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them  in  their  prefent  circumftances :  and  to  en-  A.  Urb.  7 
force  his  own  authority,  he  procured  a  vote  alfo  ^ 
of  the  Senate^  to  call  him  home  with  his  Legions 
to  the  defence  of  the  Republic  [/]. 

At  Rome  however  the  general  rejoicings  fti- 
fled  all  prefent  attention  to  the  lofs  of  their  Con- 
fuls  ;  and  Antony's  friends  were  fo  dejedled  for 
fome  time,  that  they  gave  Cicero  no  more  op- 
pofition  in  the  Senate :  where  he  poured  out  all 
imaginable  honors  on  the  deceafed,  Hirtius, 
Panfa  and  Aquila  ;  decreed  an  ovation  to  C^far  ; 
and  added  a  number  of  days  to  their  Thankfgi- 
ving,  in  honor  of  D.  Brutus:  whofe  deliverance 
happening  to  fall  upon  his  birth  day^  he  decreed 
likewif^,  th(it  his  name  Jhould  be  afcrihed  ever 
after  to  that  day^  in  the  Fafli  or  public  Kalendars, 
for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  viftory.  An- 
tony's adherents  were  alfo  declared  enemies:  in 
which  number  Servilius  himfelf  included  Venti- 
dius  and  moved,  ta  give  Cajfius  the  command 
cf  the  war  againjt  Dolabella  ;  to  whom  Cicero 
joined  Brutus  in  cafe  that  he  fhould  find  it  ufe- 
ful  to  the  Republic  [pi]. 

The  decree  of  an  Ovation  to  Odlavius  was 
blamed  by  Brutus  and  his  friends  \n]  :  yet  feems 
to  have  been  wifely  and  artfully  defigned  :  for 
I    '  P  3  while 

Te,  cognita  Senatus  Dolabellam,    Cui  cum  efTem 

au&)rltate,  in  Italiam  addu-  afrenfus,  decrevi  hoc  ampli- 

cere  exercitum  :  qnod  ut  fa-  us,  ut  tu,  fi  arbitrarere  utile 

ceres,  idque  maturares,  mag-  — perfequerere  bello  Dola- 

nopere  defiderabat  Refpubli-  bellani,  Scc^  Ad  Brut.  5.  it. 

ca.  Ad  Brut,  x,  15. 

[//z]  A.  d.v.  Kalend.  Maias  [«]  Sufpicor  illud  mlnas 

cum  de  iis,  qui  holies  judica-  tibi  probari,   quod  ad  tuis 

ti  funt,  bello  peifequendis,  familiaribus — non  probatur, 

fententiae   dicerentur,    dixit  quod  ut  Ovanti  introire  Cse- 

Servilius  etiam  de  Ventidio,  fari  liceret,  decreverim.  Ad 

k  ut   Caffius  perfequeretur  Brut.  1 5. 


I 
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A.  Urb.  710.  while  It  carried  an  appearance  of  honoi;;,  it  woulc^ 
Cic.  64.  j-egularly  have  ftript  him  of  his  power,  if  he 
had  made  ufe  of  it  :  fince  his  commiflion  was 
to  expire  of  courfe,  and  his  army  to  be  diflbl- 
ved,  upon  his  firft  entrance  into  the  City  :  but 
the  confufion  of  the  times  made  laws  and  cu- 
itoms  of  little  efFe6t  with  thofe  \vho  had  the 
power  to  difpepfe  with  them. 

The   Commanders  abroad  were  fo  ftruck 
with  Antony's  defeat,  that  they  redoubled  their 
aflurances  to  Cicero  of  their  firmnefs  and  zeal 
ifor  the  common  caufe.  Lepidus  efpecially,  who 
had  fuffered  two  of  his  Lieutenants,  Silanusand 
Culleo,  to  carry  fuccours  to  Antony  at  Modena^ 
labors   to   excufe  it  in  a  civil  and  humble 
ftrai|i,  and  to  perfuade  Cicero,  "  that  they  had 
^'  done  it  againft  his  orders  ;  and  tho',  for  their 
former  relation  to  hi<m,  he  was  unwilling  to 
*'  punilh  them  with  the  laft  feverity,  yet  he 
had  not  fince  employed  them,   or  received 
them  even  into  his  Camp.     He  acquaints 
"  him,   that  Antony  was  arrived  in  his  Pro- 
*^  vince,  with  one  Legion,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude  of  men  unarmed,  but  with  all  his  Horfe, 
.      which  was  very  ftrong  ;  and  that  Ventidius 
*'  had  joined  him  with  three  Legions  :  that  he 
was  marching  out  againil  him  with  all  his 
forces  i  and  that  many  of  Antony's  Horfe 

^'  and  Foot  daily  deferted  him.«  That  for 

himJelf,  he  would  never  be  wanting  in  hi$ 
duty  to  the  Senate  and  the  Republic- 
thanks  him  for  not  giving  credit  to  the  falfe 
"  reports  which  were  fpread  of  him  :  and  above 
*'  ail,  for  the  late  honors  that  he  had  decreed  to 

^'  him  begs  him  to  expeft  every  thing 

from  him,  which  could  be  expefted  from  ah 
8  ^'^  honeft 
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honeft  man,  and  to  take  liitn  under  his  fpe-  A.Urb.  710. 
^'  cial  protedion  [d?]'*  ^ic.  64. 

PoLLio  ftill  more  explicitely,  "  that  there 
was  no  tinie  now  for  loitering,  or  expelling 

the  orders  of  the  Senate  that  all  who 

wiilied  to  preierve  the  Empire,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  Roman  people,  ought  to  lend 

their  prefent   help  That  nothing  was 

more  dangerous,  than  to  give  Antony  leifure 

to  recollect  himfelf.  That  for  his  part, 

he  would  neither  defert  nor  furvive  the  Re- 

public  was  grieved  onely  for  his  being 

at  fuch  a  diftance  that  he  could  not  come  fo 
"  foon  as  he  wiflied  to  its  relief,  ^^c.  [^J" 
Plancus  fent  word,  "  that  he  was  taking 
all  poffible  care  to  opprefs  Antony,  if  he 
came  into  that  country. — -That  if  he  came 
without  any  confiderable  body  of  troops,  he 
fhould  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
"  him,  tho'  he  Ihould  be  receiv'd  by  Lepidus ; 
or  if  he  brought  any  force  with  him,  would 
undertake  that  he  fhould  do  no  harm  in  thofe 
^^  parts,  till  they,  could  fend  him  fuccours  fuffi- 

"  cient  to  deftroy  him  that  he  was  then 

in  a  treaty  with  Lepidus,  about  uniting  their 
'1*  forces  in  the  fame  caufe,  by  the  mediation  of 
Laterenfis  and  Furnius  *,  nor  would  be  hin- 
dered  by  his  private  quarrel  to  the  man,  from 
"  concurring  with  his  greateft  enemy  in  the 
fervice  of  the  commonwealth  [^]."    In  ano- 
ther Letter  he  fpeaks  with  great  contempt  of 
Antony's  fhattered.  forces,  tho'  joined  with 
"  thofe  of  Ventidius,  the  Mule-driver^  as  he 
calls  him  ;  and  is  confident,  that  if  he  could 
P  4  "  have 

[o\  Ep.  fam,  X,  ^.  [ql  Ib=  xi, 

[;]  Ibid.  33. 
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A.  Urb.  710.     have  met  with  them,  they  would  not  havQ 
Cic.  64.    cc  flood  an  hour  before  him  [r]." 

The  Conquerors  at  Modena  were  much  cen- 
fured  in  the  rnean  time  for  giving  Antony  lei- 
fure  to  efcape  :  but  Odavius  from  the  begin- 
ning had  no  thoughts  of  purfuing  him  :  he  had 
already  gained  what  he  aimed  at ;  had  reduced 
Antony's  power  fo  low,  and  raifed  his  own  fo 
high,  as  to  be  in  condition  to  make  his  owii 
terms  with  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Empire  ; 
of  which  he  feems  to  have  formed  the  plan  from 
this  moment:  whereas  if  Antony  had  been  whol- 
ly deftroyed,  together  with  the  Confuls,  the 
Republican  party  would  have  probably  been  too 
ftrong  for  him  and  Lepidus  ;  who,  tho'  Mafter 
of  a  good  army,  was  certainly  a  weak  General 
[^]  :  when  he  was  preflfed  therefore  to  purfue 
Antony,  he  contrived  ftill  to  delay  it,  till  it 
was  too  late  ^  taking  himfelf  to  be  more  ufe- 
fuUy  employed,  in  fecuring  to  his  interefts  the 
troops  of  the  Confuls. 

Cicero  was  particularly  difgufted  at  An- 
tony's efcape  ;  and  often  expoftulates  upon  it 
with  D.  Brutus :  he  tells  him,     that  if^Antony 

fnould  ever  recovec  ilrength  again,  all  his 
^'  great  fervices  to  the  Republic  would  come 
"  to  nothing  it  was  reported,  fays  he,  at 

Rome^  and  all  people  believed  it,  that  he  was 

fled  with  a  few  unarmed,   difpirited  men  ; 

and  himfelf  almoft  broken  hearted  :  but  if  it 
"  be  fo  with  him,  as  I  hear  it  is,  that  yQU  can- 

"  not 

[r]  Mihi  enim  fi  contigif-  caftra  defpicio.  lb. 

fet,  ut  prior  occurrerem  An-  18. 

tonio,  non  mehercule  horam  [j]  Cum  &  Lepido  omnes 
conftitiffet:  tantum  ego  &  Imperatores  forent  meliores, 
mini  confido,  &  fie  perculfus  &  muJlis  Anionius,  dum  erat 
illius    copias,    Ventidiiq^ue    fobrius.    Veil,  Pat.  63. 
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'  not  fight  him  again  without  danger  ;  he  does  A.  Urb.  71 
not  feem  to  have  fled  from  Modena,  but  to  /^ic.  64. 
have  changed  onely  the  feat  of  the  war, 
"  Wherefore  men  are  now  quite  different  from 
"  what  they  were  :  fome  even  complain  that 
you  did  not  purfue  him  ;  and  think  that  he 
"  might  have  been  deftroyed,  if  diligence  had 
"  been  ufed  :  fuch  is  the  temper  of  people,  and 
above  all  of  ours,  to  abufe  their  liberty  a- 
gainft  thofe  by  whom  they  obtained  it ;  it  is 
your  part  however  to  take  care  that  there  be 
"  no  real  ground  of  complaint.    The  truth  of 
"  the  cafe  is,  he  who  oppreffes  Antony,  puts 
an  end  to  the  war.    What  the  force  of  that 
is,  it  is  better  for  you  to  confider,  than  for 
"  me  to  write  more  explicitly  [Z].'^ 

D.  Brutus,  in  his  anfwer,   gives  him  the 
reafons  why  he  could  not  follow  Antony  fo  foon 
as  he  wifhed  :  "  I  had  no  horfe,  fays  he ;  no 
carriages;  did  not  know  that  Hirtius  was 
^'  killed  ;  had  no  confidence  in  Csefar,  before 
"  I  met  and  talked  with  him  ;  thus  the  firft 
*'  day  paffed.    The  next  morning  early  I  was 
fent  for  by  Panfa  to  Bologna ;   but  on  the 
"  road  met  with  an  account  of  his  death  :  I  ran 
"  back  to  my  little  army^  for  fo  I  may  truly 
call  it :  it  is  extremely  reduced,  and  in  fad 
"  condition  for  want  of  all  things :  fo  that  An- 
"  tony  gained  two  days  of  me,  and  made  much 
greater  journeys  in  flying,  than  I  could  in 
•**  purfuing-,  for  his  troops  went  fl:raggling  ; 
"  mine  in  order.    Where-ever  he  paffed,  he 
opened  all  the  prifons,  carried  away  the  men, 
**  and  fl:opt  no  where  till  he  came  to  the  Fords. 
This  place  lies  between  the  Appennine  and  the 

"  Alps  i 


[/]  Ep.  fam.  xi.  12. 
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1^.  Uirb.  710.  "  Alps  \  a  moft  difficult  country  to  march  thro' : 
Cic.  64,    «c  vvhen  I  was  thirty  miles  from  him,  and  Ven- 
tidius  had  already  joined  him,  a  copy  of  his 
fpeech  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  he  begs 
of  his  foldiers  to  follow  him  crofs  the  Alps ; 
^'  and  declares,  that  he  aded  in  concert  with 
"  Lepidus  :  but  the  foldiers  cried  out,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  Ventidius,  for  he  has  very  few 
"  of  his  own,  that  they  would  either  conquer 
or  perifh  in  Italy  ;  and  began  to  beg,  that  he 
V  would  go  to  Polkntia :  when  he  could  not 
over-rule  them,  he  put  off  his  march  to  the 
next  day.    Upon  this  intelligence,  I  prefently 
fent  five  Cohorts  before  me  to  Polkntia^  and 
followed  them  myfelf  with  the  army :  my 
f '  detachment  came  to  the  place  an  hour  before 
Trebellius,  with  Antony's  Horfe  :  this  gave 
me  an  exceeding  joy ;  for  1  efteem  it  equai 
*'  toavi61:ory,  \tiY' 

In  another  Letter  he  fays,  ^'  that  if  Casfar 
would  have  been  perfuaded  by  him  to  crofs 
the  Apennines  he  could  have  reduced  Antony 
to  fuch  ftraits,  that  he  mufb  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  want  rather  than  the  fword  :  but 
that  they  could  neither  command  Casfar,  nor. 
Casfar  his  own  troops ;  both  which  circum- 
fiances  were  very  bad,  i^c.  \yi\.    This  au- 
thentic account  from  D.  Brutus  confutes  two 
fads,  which  are  delivered  by  an  old  Hiftorian, 
and  generally  received  by  all  the  moderns  ;  firfl, 
that  OftaviuSj  ajUr  the  viBory^  refufed  to  have. 

any. 

Sii]  Ibid.  13.  inopla  potius  quamferro  con- 

x\  Q2od  ii  me  Csefar    ficeretur.    Sed  neque  Casiari 
audiiTet,    atque    Apeninum    imperari  poteft,  nec  Caefar 
^tranfiffet,  in  tantas  augullias    exercitui  fuo:  quod  uirum- 
Antoniam  compuliffem,  ^  ut    que  peffimum  eft.-— ib.  x. 
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finy  conference  with  D.  Brutus-,  and  that  Brutus^  A.  lT:b.  710* 
for  that  reafon^  fori  ad  him  to  enter  his  F  r ovine      Cic.  64. 

to  purfue  Antony :  fecondly,  that  Panfa^  in 
his  laft  moments^  fent  for  05iaviuSy  and  advifed 
him  to  an  union  with  Antony  againji  the  Senate, 
For  it  is  evident,  that  on  the  very  day 
bf  the  viftory,  there  was  adlualiy  a  conference 
between  the  two  firftj  which  palled  in  fo  ami- 
cable a  manner,  as  to  eafe  Brutus  of  the  jealoufy 
fisjhich  he  had  before  conceived  of  O^aviiis  :  and 
FanfcLS  death  happened  fo  early  the  next  mornings 
that  it  left  no  room  for  the  pretended  advice  an4 
fpeech  which  is  made  for  him  to  Odlavius,; 
f fpecially  fince  it  appears  on  the  contrary,  that 
jnftead  of  O^^avius,  Panfa  really  fent  for  Bru- 
tus^  when  he  found  himfelf  dying,  as  if  difpo- 
fed  rather  to  communicate  fomething  for  the 
iervice  of  that  caufe,  in  which  he  had  loft  his 
life.  But  both  the  ftories  were  undoubtedly  for- 
ged afterwards,  to  fave  Odlavius's  honour,  and 
give  a  better  color  to  that  fudden  change  of 
nieafures,  which  from  this  hour  he  was  deter- 
mined to  purfue  [z\, 

C.  An- 

{  >•]  Vid.  Appinn.  I.  3.  him  and  D.  Brutus  Albinus. 
p.  573.  ir.  HilU  Rom.  par  For,  on  the  one  fide,  there 
■Catrou^&  Rouille.  T.  17,  is  the  Head  of  a  Silenusy  as 
%  4.  p,  433,  &c.  it   is  called,    or   rather  of 

[jz]  There  is  an  original  Pan,  which  is  frequent  on 
Medal  ftill  remaining,  that  Panfa's  coins,  with  the  in- 
gives  no  fmall  confirmation  fcription  alfo  of  his  name, 
•to  this  notion  ;  and  was  C.  Panfa  :  and  on  the  other, 
iftruck  probably  at  Rome,  Albinus  Bruti.  F.  with  t=vjo 
either  by  Panfa  himfelf,  up-  right  hands  joinedy  hold" 
.pn  his  marching  out  to-  iiig  a  Cadnceusy  as  an  em- 
wards  Modmay  or  by  the  Se-  blem  of  the  ftridleft  amity 
nate  foon  after  Panfa's  death,  and  concord.  —  See  Famil. 
in  teltimony  of  the  ItriiSt  Vibia.  in  Vaillant,  or  Mo- 
union,  that  fubfiited  between    re], — 
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A. Urb.  710.  ^-  Antony  was  ftill  a  prifoner  with" 
'Cic.  64.  *  M.  Brutus,  whofe  indulgence  gave  him  an  op^ 
portunity  of  praclifing  upon  the  foldiers,  and 
taifing  a  fedition  in  the  Camp,  which  created 
no  fmall  trouble  to  Brutus.  The  foldiers  how- 
ever foon  repented  of  their  raftinefs.  and  killed 
the  authors  of  it ;  and  would  have  killed  Antony 
too^  if  Brutus  would  have  delivered  him  into  their 
hands  :  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  take  his 
life,  tho'  this  was  the  fecond  offence  of  the  fame 
kind  but  pretending,  that  he  would  order  him 
to  he  thrown  into  the  Sea^  fent  him  to  be  fecured 
cn  foip- boards  either  from  doing  or  fuffering  any 
farther  mifchief  [ci]  :  of  which  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count to  Cicero,  who  returned  the  following 
anfwer. 

"  As  to  the  fedition  in  the  fourth  Legion 
about  G.  Antony,  you  will  take  what  I  fay 
in  good  part  I  am  better  pleafed  with  the 
*^  feverity  of  the  foldiers  than  with  yours.  I  am 
"  extremely  glad  that  you  have  had  a  trial  of 
the  affedlion  of  your  Legions  and  the  Horfe 

"  '  as  to  what  you  write,  that  lam  pur- 

fuing  the  Antony's  much  at  my  eafe,  and 
praife  me  for  it ;  I  fuppofe  you  really  think 
fo  :  but  I  do  not  by  any  means  approve  your 
diftin6lion,  when  you  fay,  that  our  animo- 
fity  ought  to  be  exerted  rather  in  preventing 
civil  wars,  than  in  revenging  ourfelves  on 
the  vanquifhed.  I  differ  widely  from  you, 
Brutus,  not  that  I  yield  to  you  in  clemency  ; 
but  a  faliitary  feverity  is  always  preferable  to 
*^  a  fpecious  fhew  of  mercy.  If  we  are  fo  fond 
*'  of  pardoning,  there  will  be  no  end  of  civil 
wars :  but  you  are  to  look  to  that  :  for  I  can 

fay 


[tf]  Dio.  I.  47.  p.  340. 
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fay  of  myfelf,  what  Plautus's  old  man  fays  A.  Urb.  710. 
"  in  the  2" rinummiis  ;    life  is  almoft  over  with  ^4* 

me  ;  it  is  you  who  are  the  moft  inter efted  in  it. 
*'  You  will  be  undone,  Brutus,  believe  me,  if 

you  do  not  take  care  \  for  you  will  not  always 
"  have  the  people,  nor  the  Senate,  nor  a  Lea- 

der  of  the  Senate,  the  fame  as  now.  Take 

this,  as  from  the  Pythian  Oracle  y  nothing 
*'  can  be  more  true  [by 

Brutus's  wife,  Porcia,  notwithftanding  the 
tragical  ftory  which  the  old  writers  have  dref- 
fed  up,  of  the  manner  of  her  killing  herfelfup* 
on  the  news  of  her  hufband's  unhappy  fate  [^r], 
died  moft  probably  about  this  time  at  Rome  of 
a  lingering  illnefs.  She  feems  to  have  been  in  a 
bad  ftate  of  health  when  Brutus  left  Italy,  where 
(he  is  faid  to  have  parted  from  him  with  the 
utmoft  grief  and  floods  of  tears,  as  if  confcious 
that  (he  was  taking  her  laft  leave  of  him  :  and 
Plutarch  fays,  that  there  was  a  Leiter  of  Brutus 
extant  in  his  days,  if  it  was  genuin,  in  which  he 
lamented  her  deaths  and  complained  of  his  friends 
for  negle5iing  her  in  her  laji  Jicknefs  :  this  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  in  a  Letter  to  Atticus,  he 
gives  a  hint  of  Port  la'*  s  indifpofttion,  with  a  flight 
compliment  to  Atticus  for  his  care  of  her  [J] ;  and 
the  following  Letter  of  condolence  to  him  from 
Cicero,  can  hardly  be  applied  to  any  other  oc* 
cafion  but  that  of  her  death. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 

I  (hould  perform  the  fame  ofRce  which  you 
"  formerly  did  in  my  lofs,  of  comforting  you 

by 

\h'\  Ad  Brut.  2.  [yp  Valetudinem    Vorci^  , 

\c\  App.  1.  iv.  699.  Dio.    mea  tibi  curs  effe,  non  vat- 
1.47.  356,  Val.  Max.  4.  6.    ror.    Ad  Brut.  17. 
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A.  Urb.  7io»  "  by  Letter,  did  I  not  know  that  you  cannot 
Cic,  64.  t«  want  thofe  remedies  in  your  grief,  with  whicli 
you  relieved  mine.  I  wifh  onely  that  you 
may  now  cure  ydurfelf  more  eafily  than  at 
that  time  you  cured  me  :  for  it  would  be 
ftrange  in  fo  great  a  man  as  you,  not  to  be 
able  to  pradlife  what  he  had  prefcribed  t6 
another.  As  for  me,  not  onely  the  reafonS 
which  you  then  collefted,  but  your  very  au- 
thority deterred  me  from  indulging  my  for- 
row  to  excefs.  For  when  you  thought  me 
to  behave  myfelf,  with  greater  foftnefs  than 
became  a  man,  efpecially  one  who  ufed  to 
comfort  others,  you  chid  me  with  more  fe-* 
verity  than  it  was  ufual  for  you  to  exprefs  : 
fo  that,  out  of  a  reverence  to  your  judg- 
ment, I  roufed  myfelf  \  and  by  the  accefliort 
of  your  authority,  took  every  thing  that  I 
had  learnt  or  read,  or  heard  on  that  fubje6l, 
to  have  the  greater  weight.  Yet  my  part^ 
Brutus,  at  that  time  was  onely  to  adt  agree- 
*^  ably  to  duty  and  to  Nature:  but  your's,  as 
we  fay,  is  to  be  acted  on  the  ftage^  and  be- 
fore the  people.  For  when  the  eyes,  not  one- 
ly of  your  army,  but  of  all  the  City,  iiay,  of 
all  the  world,  ate  upon  you,  it  is  wholly  in- 
*'  decent  for  one,  by  whom  we  other  mortals 
are  made  the  ftouter,  to  betray  any  dejefcion 
or  want  of  courage.  You  have  fuffered,  in- 
^'  deed,  a  great  lofs  (for  you  have  loft  that,' 
*'  which  has  not  left  its  fellow  on  earth)  and 
muft  be  allowed  to  grieve  under  fo  cruel  a 
blow  5  left  to  want  all  fenfe  of  grief  fhould 
be  thought  more  wretched  than  grief  itfelf : 
but  to  do  it  with  moderation,  is  both  ufcful  to 
others,  and  neceffary  to  yourfelf.  I  would 
write  more,  if  this  was  not  already  too  much: 


cc 
cc 
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we  expe6l  you  and  your  army:    without  A.  Urb.  710;^ 
which,  tho'  all  other  things  fuccede  to  our 
wiflies,  we  lhall  hardly  ever  be  free  [e].'* 
As  the  time  of  chufmg  Magiftrates  nov\f 
drew  on,  and  particularly  of  filling  up  the  Col^ 
leges  of  Priefts^  in  which  there  were  many  va- 
cancies 5  fo  Brutus  was  fending  home  many  of 
his  young  Nobles  to  appear  as  Candidates  at 
the  eledion  j  the  twoBibuius's,  Domitius,  Ca- 
to,  Lentulus,  whom  he  feverally  recommends  to 
Cicero's  prote6tion.    Cicero  was  defirous  that 
his  [on  alfo  Jhould  come  with  them^  to  be  ele^ed  a 
Prieft  \  and  wrote  to  Brutus,  to  know  his  mind 
about  it;  and,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  fend 
him  away  immediately  ;  for  tho*  he  might  be 
chofen  in  abfence,  yet  his  fuccefs  would  be  much 
j  eafier  if  he  was  prefent  [/].    He  touches  this 
i  little  affair  in  feveral  of  his  Letters  ;  but  finding 
I  the  public  diforders  increafe  ftill  every  day^ 
I  he  procured  the  eleEiicyi  of  Priefts  to  be  thrown- 
\  off  to  the  next  year  :  and  Brutus  having  fent  him 
'  word  in  the  mean  wliile,  that  his  fon  had  a£iu^ 
\  ally  left  him ^  and  was  coming  towards  Rome,  he 
inftantly  difpatched  a  meffenger,  to  meet  hiiii 
on  the  road,  with  orders  to  fend  him  back  a- 
'  gain,  tho'  he  found  him  landed  in  Italy  :  fince 
I  nothings  he  fays,  could  be  more  agreeable  either 
to  himfelfy  or  more  honorable  to  his  fon^  than  his 
eontinuance  with  Brutus  [^]. 
'  Not 


[<?]  Ibid.  9'. 

[/]  Sed  quamvis  Ilceat 
abi'entis  ratio  nem  haberi, 
I  tamen  omnia  funt  pra^fenti- 
bus  faciliora — ad  Brut.  5. 

[o]  Ego  autem,  cum  ad 
Die  de  Ciceronis  abs  te  dif- 
ceflu  fcripfifie'?,  ftadm  ex- 
lErofi  tabellarios,  Htterafque 


ad  Ciceronem  ut  etiam  fi  m 
Italiam  venifiet,  acl  te  redi- 
ret.  Nihil  enim  mini  jucua- 
dius,  illi  honellius.  Quam- 
quam  aliquoties  ei  fcripfc' 
ram,  facerdotum  comitia,  mea 
uimma  contentione  in  altc- 
rum  annum  efTe  reje6la.  65c.- 
Ad  Brut.  14.  vid.  it,-5,  6,  7 
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i^iUrb.  7101.    Not  long  after  the  battle,  of  Modena^  the 
Cic.  64. 

news  of  Dolabella's  defeat  and  death  from  Afiag 
brought  a  frefli  occafion  of  joy  to  Cicero,  and 
his  friends  at  Rome.  Dolabella,  after  his  fuc- 
cefs  againft  Trebonius,  having  pillaged  that 
Province  of  it's  money,  and  of  all  things  ufeful 
for  war,  marched  forward  to  execute  his  grand 
defign  upon  Syria  ;  for  which  he.  had  been 
making  all  this  preparation  :  but  Gaflius  was  be- 
forehand with  him,  and  having  got  pofleffion 
oF  that  Country,  and  of  all  the  armies  in  it, 
was  much  fuperior  to  him  in  force.  Dolabella 
however  made  his  way  with  fome  fuccefs  thro* 
Cilicia^  and  came  before  Antioch  in  Syria^  but 
was  denied  admittance  into  it ;  and  after  fome 
vain  attempts  to  take  it,  being  repulfed  with 
lofs,  marched  to  Laodicea  \  which  had  before 
invited,  and  now  opened  it's  gates  to  him.  Hera 
Caffius  came  up  with  him,  and  prefently  invert- 
ed the  place :  where,  after  he  had  deftroyedDo- 
iabella's  fleet,  in  two  or  three  naval  engage- 
ments, he  fhut  him  up  clofeiy  by  fea,  as  well 
'  as  land  :  till  Dolabella,  feeing  no  way  toefcape,' 
and  the  Town  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
killed  hiffifelf^  to  prevent  his  falling  alive  into  Caf" 
/tus*s  hands^  and  fuffering  the  fame  treatment, 
which  he  had  ftievv^n  to  Trebonius :  but  Caffius 
generoufly  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried,  with 
that  of  his  Lieutenant  O^avius^  who  killed  him* 
felf  alfo  with  him 

D.  Brutus  v/as  now  at  lad  purfuing  Anto- 
ny, or  rather  obferving  the  motions  of  his  flight  : 
he  had  with  him,  befldes  his  own  forces,  the 
new  Legions  of  the  late  Confuls,  while  all  the 
Veteraij^s  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of 

06lavius : 


[hi  Ep.  fam.  12,  13,  15.  App,  I.  4.625.  Dio.  I.  4/.  344. 
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06tavius  :  fo  that  after  Antony  was  joined  by  a.  Urb.  7 
Ventidius  with  three  Legions,  Brutus  was  hard-  ^ic.  64 
ly  ftrong  enough  either  to  fight  with  him,  or, 
what  he  rather  aimed  at,  to  hinder  his  crofling 
the  Jlps  to  Lepidus.  He  defired  Cicero  there- 
fore, to  write  to  Lepidus,  not  to  receive  him^ 
though  he  was  fure,  he  fays,  that  Lepidus  would 
never  do  any  thing  that  was  right  \  and  wifhes 
likewife,  that  Cicero  would  confirm  Plancus  j 
fince  by  fome  of  Antony's  papers,  which  fell  in- 
to his  hands,  he  perceived,  that  Antony  had  not 
lofi;  all  hopes  of  him  \  and  thought  himfelf  Jure  of 
Lepidus  and  Pollio,  Of  which  he  gave  Plancu3^ 
immediate  notice,  and  fignified,  that  he  was 
coming  forward  with  all  expedition  to  join  with 
him  [^J.  But  he  complains  much  in  all  his  Let- 
ters, of  his  want  of  money,  and  the  fad  condi- 
tion of  his  army  ;  which  was  not  contemptible 
for  the  number,  but  the  kind  of  his  troops  be- 
ing of  the  moft  part,  new  raifed  men,  hare  and 
needy  of  all  things  [k],  "  I  cannot,  fays  he, 
"  maintain  my  foldiers  any  longer.  When  I 
firft  undertook  to  free  the  Republic,  I  had 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  my 
own  in  money  :  but  now  am  fo  far  from  ha- 
ving  any  thing,  that  I  have  involved  all  my 
"  friends  in  debt  for  me.  I  have  feven  Legi- 
ons  to  provide  for    confiderwith  whatdiffi- 

[/■]  In  priuiis  rogo  t,e,  ad  Antonio,   Reipub.  non  de- 

hominem  ventofifTimum  Le-  futurum; — Ep.  fam.  xi.  9. 
pidum  mittas,  ne  bellum  no-       Antonius  ad  Lepidum  pro- 

bis  redintegrare  poflit,  An-  ficifcitur,  ne  de  Planco  qui* 

tonio  fibi  conjunfto.  — Mihi  dem  fpem  adhuc  abjecit,  ut 

•^erfuafiffimum  eft,  Lepidum  ex  libellis  fiiis  animadverti, 

refte  fa£turum  nunquam  *—  qui  in  me  inciderunt.  Jb.  iii 
I  Plancum    quoque  confirme-       [i]  Cum  fim  cum  tironi- 

tis,  oro ;  quem  fpero,  pulfo  bus  egentifllmis.    lb.  19. 


Vol.  hi. 
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A.Urb.  710.     culty :  had  I  the  treafures  of  Varro,  I  could 
Cic.  64.    «  not  fupport  the  expence  [/J."    He  defired 
therefore  a  prefent  fupply  of  money,  and  fome 
Veteran  Legions,  efpecially  the  fourth  and  Mar- 
tial^  which  continued  iVill  with  Odavius.  This 
was  decreed  to  him  readily  with  the  Senate,  at 
the  motion  of  Drufus  and  Paulus^  Lepidus^s  hrd^ 
ther  [m] :  but  Cicero  wrote  him  word,  "  that 
all,  who  knew  thofe  Legions  the  beft,  affirm- 
"  ed,  that  they  would  not  be  induced  by  any 
terms  to  ferve  under  him  :  that  money  how- 
**  ever  fhould  certainly  be  provided  for  him"— 
and  concludes  by  obferving,  *'  that  if  Lepidus 
"  fhould  receive  Antony,  it  would  throw  them 
*'  again  into  great  difficulties:  but  that  it  was 
*'  Brutus's  part,  to  take  care  that  they  Ihould 
have  no  caufe  to  fear  the  event :  for  as  to 
"  himfelf,  that  he  could  not  pofTibly  do  more, 
"  than  he  had  already  done  :  but  wiflied  to  fee 
D.  Brutus  the  greateft  and  moft  illuftrious 
«  of  men  [ny 

Plancus,  as  it  is  hinted  above,  was  carry- 
ing on  a  negociation  with  Lepidus,  to  unite 
their  forces  againft  Antony :  it  was  managed  ori 
Plancus's  fide  by  Furnius  5  on  Lepidus's,  by 

Laterenfis, 


[/]  Alerejam  milites  non 
pofTum.  Cum  ad  Rempub. 
liberandam  accefii.  H.  S.  mi- 
tii  fuit  pecunis  c  c  c  c  ampli- 
us,  Tantum  abelt  ut  mesg  rei 
familiaris  llberum  fit  quid- 
quam,  ut  omnes  jam  meos 
amicos  lere  alietio  obllrinxe- 
rifn.  Septenum  numerum 
nunc /Icgionum  alo,  qua  dif- 
ficuUate,  tu  arbitrare.  Non, 
Ci  Varfonis  thefauros  habe- 
rem,  fubfiftcre  luniptui  pof- 
lan,  ib,  ic. 


[w]  Ep.  fam.  xi.  ig. 

[n]  Legionem  Martiam  & 
quartam  negant,  qui  illas 
ncrunt,  ulla  conditipne  ad 
te  pofTe  perduci.  Pecunis, 
quam  defideras,  ratio  poteft 
haberi,  eaque  habebitur  — 
ego  plus  quam  feci,  facer^ 
non  pofTum.  Te  tamen,  id 
quod  fpero,  omniiim  maxi* 
mnm  &  clariffimum  vider* 
cuplo.    Ib.  I}. 
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Laterenfis,  one  of  his  Lieutenants  j  a  true  friend  A.  Urb.  -jiq^ 

to  the  Republic,  and  zealous  to  engage  his  Ge- 

neral  to  his  interefts  ;  and  Lepidus  himfelf  dif- 

fembled  fo  well,  as  to  perfiiade  them  of  his  fin- 

ccrity  ;  fo  that  Plancus  was  marching  forward 

In  great  hafte  to  join  with  him  ;  c>f  which  he 

gave  Gicero  a  particular  account. 

Plancus  to  CIcero. 

"  A  i-T  E  R  I  had  written  rny  Letters,  I 
thought  it  of  fervice  to  the  public,  that  yoii 
fliould  be  informed  of  what  has  fince  hap- 
"  pened.    My  diligence,  I  hope,  has  been  of  ule 
"  both  to  myfelf  and  to  the  Commonwealth  : 
*^  for  I  have  been  treating  with  Lepidus  by  per- 
petual  meffages ;  that  laying  afide  all  former 
quarrels,  he  would  be  reconciled,  and  fuc- 
cour  the  Republic  in  common  with  me,  and 
fhew  more  regard  to  himfelf,  his  children, 
and  the  City,  than  to  a  defperate  abandoned 
"  Robber  ;  in  which  cafe  he  might  depend  on 
"  my  fervice  and  afTiftance  for  ail  occafions :  I 
trahfa6ted  the  affair  by  Laterenfis.    He  pawn- 
ed  his  faithj  that  if  he  could  not  keep  Anro- 
ny  out  of  his  Province,  he  would  purfue  himj 
"  by  open  war  ;  begged  that  I  would  come 
and  join  forces  with  him,  and  fo  much  thd 
"  more,  becaiife  Antony  was  faid  to  be  ftrong 
"  in  Horfe  ;  whereas  Lepidus's  could  hardly  be 
called  indifferent :  for  not  many  days  before^ 
even  out  of  his  fmall  number,  ten,  who  were 
reckoned  his  beft,   came  over  to  me.  As 
foon  as  I  was  informed  of  this,  I  refolved 
without  delay,  to  fupport  Lepidus  in  the  ex- 
"  ecution  of  his  good  intentions  :  I  faw,  of 
"  what  benefit  my  joining  him  would  be,  either 
for  purfuing  and  deftroying  Antony's  Horfe 
0^2  with 
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A.  Uib.  710."  with  mine,  or  for  correfting  and  reftraining, 
Cic.  6^.       by  the  prelence  of  my  army,  the  corrupt  and 
"  difaffedted  part  of  Lepidus's.    Having  made 
«^  a  bridge  therefore  in  one  day  over  the  Iferty 
"  a  very  great  river  in  the  territory  of  xhtAUo* 
"  broges^  I  palTed  with  my  army  oa  the  twelfth 
"  of  May  :    but  haviiig  been  informed  that 
L.  Antony  was  fent  before  with  fome  Horfe 
"  and  Cohorts  to  Forum  Julii,  I  had  fent  my 
"  brother  the  day  before  with  four  thoufand 
"  Horfe  to  meet  with  him,  intending  to  follow 
myfelf  by  great  journeys  with  four  Legions, 
and  the  reft  of  my  Horfe,  without  the  hea- 
"  vy  baggage.    If  we  have  any  tolerable  for- 
^  tune  for  the  Republic,  we  (hall  here  put  an 
"  end  to  the  audacioufnefs  of  the  defperatej 
*'  and  to  all  our  own  trouble ;  but  if  the  Rob- 
ber,  upon  hearing  of  my  arrival,  ihould  run 
back  again  into  Italy^  it  will  be  Brutus's  part 
to  meet  with  him  there  :  who  will  not  be 
wanting,  I  know  either  in  counfil,  or  cour 
rage  :  but  if  that  fhould  happen,  I  will  fend 
my  brother  alfo  with  the  Horfe,  to  follow 
*'  and  preferve  Ilaly  from  being  ravaged  by 
him.    Take  care  of  your  health,  and  love 

me  as  I  love  you  [o']"~  

But  Lepidus  was  a6ling  all  the  while  a  trea- 
cherous part,  being  determined  at  all  hazard* 
to  fupport  Antony  i  and  tho'  he  kept  him  at  a 
diftance  for  fome  time,  and  feemicd  to  be  con- 
ft rained  at  laft  by  his  own  foldiers  to  receiv« 
him;  yet  that  was  onely  to  fa ve  appearances, 
till  he  could  do  it  with  advantage  and  fecurity 
to  them,  both  :  his  view  in  treating  with  Plan* 
^us  was  probably  to  amufe  and  draw  him  fo 
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near  to  them,  that  when  he  and  Antony  were  A.Urb.  710. 
a<flually  joined,  they  might  force  him  into  the  ^4- 
fame  meafures,  without  his  being  able  to  help 
it,  or  to  retreat  from  them.  When  he  was  upon 
the  point  therefore  of  joining  camps  with  An- 
tony, he  fent  word  to  Plancus,  who  was  within 
forty  miles  of  him,  to  ftay  where  he  then  was, 
till  he  fliould  come  up  to  him  :  but  Plancus 
fufpedling  nothing,  thought  it  better  ftill  to 
march  on  till  Laterenfis,  perceiving  how  things 
were  turning,  wrote  him  word  in  all  hade,  that 
neither  Lepidus  nor  his  army  were  to  he  trufted ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  deferted ;  exhorting 
*'  Plancus  to  look  to  himfelf,  left  he  iliould  be 
"  drawn  into  a  Snare,  and  to  perform  his  duty 
to  the  Republic  j  for  that  he  had  difcharged 
his  faith,  by  giving  him  this  warningr,  ^r. 

Plancus  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account 
,of  all  thefe  tranfadlons ;  he  acquaints  him, 
*^  that  Lepidus  and  Antony  joined  their  camps 
"  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  and  the  fame 

day  marched  forward  towards  him  :  of  all 
"  which  he  knew  nothing,  till  they  were  come 
"  within  twenty  miles  of  him  :  that  upon  the 

firft  intelligence  of  it,  he  retreated  in  all  hafte; 
^  repaired  the  Ifere,  and  broke  down  the  bridges 

which  he  had  built  upon  it,  that  he  might 
^'  have  leifure  to  draw  all  his  forces  together, 

and  join  them  with  his  Collegue  D.  Brutus, 

whom  he  expeded  in  three  days  that 

0^3  "  Laterenfis, 

[;>]  At  Laterenfis,  vir  fan-  fe  deftitutiim  :  in  quibus  a- 

diffimus,    fuo    chirographo  perte  denunciar,  videain  ne 

mittit  mihi  litceras,  in  eifque  fallar:   fuam  fidem  Iblutntn 

defperans  de  fe,  de  exercitu,  elTe  Reipub.  ne  defim. — lb. 

de  Lspidi  fidcj  ^uerenfcj^ue  21. 
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A.  Urb.  7  IP.     Laterenfis,  whofe  fingular  fidelity  he  fliould 
Cic.  64.    <c  ever  acknowledge,  when  he  found  himfelf 
duped  by  Lepidus,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf;  but  being  interrupted  in  the  ad, 
f  «  was  thought  likely  to  live— — he  defires  that 
*f  C6lavius  might  be  fent  to  him  with  his  for- 
ces  *,  or  if  he  could  not  come  in  perfon,  that 
his  army  however  might  be  fent,  fjnce  his 
intereft  was  fo  much  concerned  in  it —  that 
"  as  the  whole  body  of  the  rebels  was  no\y 
drawn  into  one  Camp,  they  pught  to  ad  a^ 
*'  gainft  them  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Re- 
"  public.  £sf^.  [^]'* 

The  day  after  his  union  with  Antony,  Le- 
p'^dus  wrote  a  fhort  Letter  to  the  Senate,  where- 
in, "  he  calls  the  gods  and  men  to  witnefs,  that 
he  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  the  pub- 
lie  fafety  and  Hberty  \  of  which  he  Ihould 
*f  fliortly  have  given  them  proofs  had  not  for- 
tune  prevented  him  :  for  that  his  foldiers,  by 
^  a  general  mutiny  and  fedition,  had  plainly 
forced  him  to  take  fo  great  a  multitude  of 
Citizens  under  his  protedtion.    He  befeeches 
\^  them,   that  laying  afide  all  their  private 
grudges,  they  would  confulc  the  good  of  the 
whole  Republic ;  nor  in  a  time  of  civil  dif- 
"  fention  treat  his  clemency,  and  that  of  hia 
*'  army,  as  criminal  and  traiterous  [r]-' 

D.  Brutus  on  the  other  hand  joined  his  ar- 
my with  Plancus,  who  aded  with  him  for  fome 
time  with  great  concord,  and  the  afFedion  of 
the  whole  Province  on  their  fide  :  which  being 
fignified  in  their  common  Letters  to  Rome^  gave 
great  hopes  ftill  and  courage  tq  all  the  hqneft 
there.    In  a  Letter  of  Plancus  to  Cicero,  "  you 

*''know. 
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know,  fays  he,  I  imagine,  the  ftate  of  our  A' 710. 
^  forces:  in  my  camp  there  are  three  veteran 
Legions,  with  one  new,  but  the  beft  of  all 
"  others  of  that  fort :  in  Brutus's,  one  veteran 
"  Legion,  another  of  two  years  {landing,  eight 
"  of  new  levies  :  fo  that  our  whole  army  is 
^  great  in  number,  little  in  ftrength  :  for  what 
*'  fmall  dependence  there  is  in  a  frefti  foldier, 
we  have  oft  experienced  to  our  coft.    If  the 
African  troops,  which  are  veteran,  or  Caefar's 
"  fhould  join  us,  we  fliould  willingly  put  all 
"  to  the  hazard  of  a  battel :  as  I  faw  Casfar's 
^'  to  be  the  neareft,  fo  I  have  never  ceafcd  to 
"  prefs  him,  nor  he  to  affure  me  that  he  would 
come  inftantly,  tho'  I  perceive  that  he  had 
no  fuch  thought,  and  is  quite  gone  off  into 
other  meafures :  yet  I  have  fent  our  friend 
Furnius  again  to  him,  with  Letters  and  in- 
ftru6lions,  if  he  can  poffibly  do  any  good 
with  him.    You  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  that 
as  to  the  love  of  young  Csefar,  it  belongs  to 
*^  me  in  common  with  you  :  for  on  the  account 
either  of  my  intimacy  with  his  uncle  when 
•*  alive,  it  was  neceflary  for  me  to  protect  and 
"  cherifh  him  ;  or  becaufe  he  himfelf,  as  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  obferve,  is  of  a  moft 
moderate  and  gentle  difpofuion    or  that  af- 
*^  ter  fo  remarkable  a  friendfhip  with  C.  Csefar, 
jx.  would  be  a  fliame  for  me  not  to  love  him, 
"  even  as  my  own  child,  whom  he  had  adopted 
for  his  fon.    But  what!  now  write,  I  write 
out  of  grief,  rather  than  ill-will :  that  An- 
*'  tony  now  lives :  that  Lepidus  is  joined  with 
him  ;  that  they  have  no  contemptible  army  ; 
"  that  they  have  hopes,  and  dare  purfue  them, 
"  is  all  intirely  owing  to  Csefar.    I  will  not  re- 
'  call  wl^at  is  long  fince  paffed  :  but  if  he  ha4 

0^4  come 
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A.  Urb.  710.     come  at  the  time,  when  he  himfelf  declared 
Cic.  64.    "  that  he  would,  the  War  would  have  been  ei- 
"  ther  now  ended,  or  removed,  to  their  great 
"  difadvantage,  into  Spain^  a  Province  utterly 
averfe  to  them.  What  motive,  or  whole  coun- 
"  fils  drew  him  off  from  a  part  fo  glorious, 
"  nay,  fo  necefiary  too,  and  falutary  to  him- 
felf,   and  turned  him  fo  ^furdly  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  two  months  Confidjhip^  to  the 
terror  of  all  people,  I  cannot  poflibly  com- 
^'  prehend.    His  friends  feem  capable  of  doing 
much  good  on  this  occafion,  both  to  himfelf 
,  and  the  Republic  ;  and  above  all  others,  you  ; 
to  whom  he  has  greater  obligations  than  any 
man  living,  except  myfelf  j  for  I  fhall  never 
"  forget  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the 
"  greateft.    I  have  given  order  to  Furnius  to 
^'  treat  with  him  on  thefe  affairs  ;  and  if  I  had 
as    much  authority  with  him  as  I  ought, 
*-S,  fhould  do  him  great  fervice.  We  in  the  mean 
time  have  a  very  hard  part  to  fuftain  in  the 
*'  war  :  for  we  neither  think  it  fafe  to  venture 
a  battel,  nor  yet  by  turning  our  backs,  to 
"  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  doing 
greater  mifchief  to  the  Republic  :  but  if  ei- 
ther  Caefar  would  regard  his  honor,  or  the 
"  African  Legions  come  quickly,  we  (hall  mak€J 
you  all  eafy  from  this  quarter,    I  beg  you  to 
continue  your  affedion  to  me,  and  Affyre 
"  yourfelf  that  I  am  ft ridlly  yours  [^];'f : 

Upon  the  news  of  Lepidus's  union  with  An- 
tony, the  Senate,  after  fome  little  time  fpent  \n 
eonfidering  the  effedl  of  it,  being  encouraged 
by  the  concord  of  D.  Brutus  and  Plancus,  and 
depending  on  the  fidelity  of  their  united  forces, 

y)A\'{'  voted 
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uroted  Lepidus  an  enemy ^  on  the  thirtieth  <?/ June;  A.  Urb.  710. 
and  demolijloei  the  guilt Jlatue,  which  they  had  late-    Cic.  64, 

ere5ied  to  him  referving  Jlill  a  liberty  to  him 
and  his  adherents  of  returning  to  their  duty  by  the 
firft  of  September  Lepidus's  wife  was 

M.  Brutus's  fifter ;  by  whom  he  had  fons,  whofe 
fortunes  were  neceffarily  ruined  by  this  vote, 
which  confifcated  the  Father's  eftate  :  for  which 
rcafon  Servilia,  their  grandmother,  and  CafTius's 
wife,  their  aunt,  follicited  Cicero  very  earneftly, 
cither  that  the  decree  it f elf  might  not  pafs^  or  that 
the  children  jhould  be  excepted  out  of  it :  but  Cice- 
ro could  not  confent  to  obhge  them  :  for  fihce 
the  firft  was  thought  neceffary,  the  fecond  fol? 
lowed  of  courfe  :  he  gave  Brutus  however  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  cafe  by  Letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutus, 

^'  Though  I  was  juft  going  to  write  to  you 
"  by  Meffala  Corvinus,  yet  I  would  not  let  our 

friend  Vetus  come  without  a  Letter.  The^ 
"  Republic,  Brutus,  is  now  in  the  utmoft  dan- 
*'  ger,  and  after  we  had  conquered,  we  are 
"  forced  again  to  fight,  by  the  perfidy  and  mad- 
**  nefs  of  M.  Lepidus.     On  which  occafion, 

when  for  the  care,  with  which  I  have  charged 
"  myfelf,  of  the  Republic,  I  had  many  things 

to  make  me  uneafy,  yet  nothing  vexed  me 
"  more,  than  that  I  could  not  yield  to  the 
"  prayers  of  your  mother  and  fifter  ;  for  I  ima- 

gined,  that  I  fhould  eafily  fatisfy  you,  on 

"  which 

[/]  Lepidus  tuus  affinis,    Repub.   defecerunt:  quibus 
meus  familiaris  prid.    Kal.    tamen  ad  fanitatem  redeundi 
Quint,    fententiis    omnibus    ante  Kal.  Sept.  potertas  fadta 
holtis  a  Senatu  judicatuseft;    eit.  Ep.  fam.  12.  10. 
C2Eteri<jue  qui  una  cum  illo  a 
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A,  Urb.  yjo/'  which  I  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs.    For  Lepi- 
Cic.  64.       dus's  cafe  could  not  by  any  means  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Antony's    nay  in  all  people's 
judgment,  was  even  worfe;  fmce  after  he 
had  received  the  higheft  honors  from  the  Se.- 
nate,  and  but  a  few  days  before  had  fent  an 
**  excellent  Letter  to  them  ;  on  a  fudden,  he 
not  only  received  the  broken  remains  of  our 
enemies,  but  now  wages  a  moft  cruel  v/ar  a- 
gaind  us  by  land  and  fea ;  the  event  of  which 
**  is  wholly  uncertain.    When  we  are  defired 
therefore  to  extend  mercy  to  his  children,  not 
*'  a  word  is  faid,  why,  if  their  Father  fhould 
conquer,  (which  the  Gods  forbid)  we  are 
^'  not  to  expe6b  the  laft  punilhnnent  from  him. 
I  am   not  ignorant  how  hard  it  is,  that 
Children  fhould  fuflFer  for  the  crimes  of  their 
Parents  :  bur  it  was  wifely  contrived  by  the 
*'  laws,  that  the  love  of  their  Children  fhould 
make  Parents  more  affedtionate  to  their  Coun- 
*c  try.    Wherefore  it  is  Lepidus  who  is  cruel 
to  his  children,  not  he,  who  adjudges  Lepi- 
dus  an  enemy  :  for  if,  laying  down  his  arms, 
*'  he  were  to  be  condemned  onely  of  violence, 
in  which  no  defence  could  be  made  for  him, 
his  children  would  fuffer  the  fame  calamity 
*'  by  the  confifcation  of  his  eflate.    Yet  what 
your  mother  and  filler  are  now  folliciting 
againfl,  in  favour  of  the  children,  the  very 
fame  and  much  worfe,   Lepidus,  Antony, 
and  our  other  enemies  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment threatning  to  us  all.    Wherefore  pur 
greateft  hope  is  in  you  and  your  army  :  it  i^ 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  both  to  the  Re- 
public in  general,  and  to  your  honour  and 
glory  in  particular,  that,  as  I  wrote  to  you 
before,  yo^  come  as  foon  as  poiTible  intq 

''Italy; 
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Italy  :  for  the  Republic  is  in  great  want  not  A.  Urb.  719. 

"  onely  of  your  forces,  but  of  your  counfils.  I  ^4? 
ferved  Vetus  with  pleafure,  as  yop  defired 
me,  for  his  fingular  benevolence  and  duty  to 
you  :  I  found  him  extremely  zealous  and  af- 
fe6lionate  both  to  you  and  the  Republic  :  I 

"  fliall  fee  my  Son,  I  hope  very  foon  ;  for  I 
depend  on  his  coming  with  you  quickly  to 
Italy  [uy 

Brutus,  before  he  had  received  this  Letter, 
having  heard  from  other  friends,  what  they 
were  defigning  at  Rome  againft  Lepidus,  wrote 
about  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  fubje£l  to 
Cicero. 

Brutus  to  Cicerq. 

*'  Ot'Heu  people's  fears  oblige  me  to  enter- 
tain  fome  apprehenfions  myfelf  on  Lepidus's 

"  account :  if  he  fhould  withdraw  himfelf  from 
us,  (which  will  prove,  I  hope,  a  rafh  and, 
injurious  fufpicion  of  him)  I  beg  and  befeech 
you,  Cicero,  conjuring  ypu  by  our  friend- 

•*  ftiip  and  your  affedlion  to  me,  to  forget  that 
my  filler's  children  are  Lepidus's  fons,  and 

^*  tQ  confider  me  in  the  place  of  their  Father. 
If  I  obtain  this  of  you,  you  will  not  fcruplcj^ 

*'  I  am  fure,  to  do  whatever  you  caji  for  them. 

*'  Other  people  live  differently  with  their 
friends :  but  I  can  never  do  enough  for  my 
filler's  children,  to  fatisfy  either  my  inclina- 

"  tion  or  my  duty.    But  what  is  there,  in  which 
1 1   *'  honeft  men  can  oblige  me,  (if  in  reality  I 
'       have  deferved  to  be  obliged  in  any  thing) 

"  or  in  which  I  can  be  of  fervice  to  my  mother, 
filler,  and  the  boys  j  if  their  uncle  Brutus 

'*has 
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^.  Urb.  710.  "  has  not  as  much  weight  with  you  and  the  Se- 
Ac.  64.    u  ^2Xt^  to  proted,  as  their  Father  Lepidus, 
"  to  hurt  them  ?  I  feel     much  uneafinefs  and 
indignation,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  ought  to 
write  more  fully  to  you  :  for  if,  in  any  cafe  fo 
important  and  fo  necefiary,  there  could  be 
any  occafion  for  words,  to  excite  and  confirm 
"  you,  there  is  no  hope  that  you  will  do  what 
>^  I  wi0i,  and  what  is  proper.    Do  not  expeft 
*^  therefore  any  long  prayers  from  me:  confider 
onely  wbat  I  am :  and  that  I  oughf  to  obtairv 
it  \  either  from  Cicero,  a  man  the  moft  inti- 
"  mately  united  with  me  ;  or  without  regard  to 
our  private  friendlliip,  from  a  confular  Sena- 
*  tor  of  fuch  eminence  :  pray  fend  me  word,  as 

foon  as  you  can,  what  you  refolve  to  do. 
«  July  the  firft 

Cicero  perceiving  from  this  Letter,  what 
he  had  no  notion  of  before,  how  great  a  ftrefs 
Brutus  laid  on  procuring  this  favor  for  his  Ne- 
phews, prevailed  with  the  Senate  to  fufpend  the 
execution  of  their  adt,  as  far  as  it  related  to  them,« 
till  the  times  were  more  fettled  [j]. 

Lepidus  and  Antony  were  no  fooner  joined, 
.  than  a  correfpondence  was  fet  on  foot  between 
them  and  Outavius  ^  who  from  the  death  of 
the  Con^ife^  ^fhewed''  but  little  regard  to  the  au- 
thority "'pt'Ckero^  or  the  Senate-,  and  wanted 
onel^' af'pftence' for  breaking  with  them.  He 
waited  hoVever.  a  while,  to  fee  what  became  of 
Antony;  till  finding  himfelf  received  andfupport- 
ed  byLepidus,  he  began  to  think  ithisbeftfcheme, 
to  enter  into  the  league  with  them  \  apd  to  con- 
cur 


'\x\  rbiJ.  13.  ex  iKatris  &  ex  fororis  litteris. 

Sororis  tux  filii's  quam    cogniturum,  &c.  ib,  r5.it. 

diligenter  confulam,  fpeio  te  18, 
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tur  in  what  feemed  to  be  more  peculiarly  his  A.Urb.  yidl 
own  part,  the  ^lefign  of  revenging  the  death  of 
his  Uncle.  Inftead  therefore  of  profecuting  the 
war  any  farther,  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends 
to  make  a  demand  of  the  ConfuKhip,  though  he 
was  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old.  This  ftep 
fhocked  and  terrified  the  City,  not  that  the 
Confulfhip  could  give  him  any  power,  which  his 
army  had  not  already  given  ;  but  as  it  indicated 
a  dangerous  and  unfeafonable  ambition,  ground- 
ed on  a  contempt  of  the  laws  and  the  Senate ; 
and  above  all  raifed  a  juft  apprehenfion  of  fomc 
attempt  againft  the  public  liberty  :  fince,  in- 
ftead of  leading  his  army,  where  it  was  wanted 
and  defired,  againft  their  enemies  abroad,  he 
tchofe  to  march  with  it  towards  Rome^  as  if  he 
intended  to  fubdue  the  Republic  itfelf. 

There  was  a  report  fpread  in  the  meart 
while  through  the  Empire,  that  Cicero  was 
chojen  Conful :  Brutus  mentioning  it  in  a  Letter 
to  him,  fays.  If  J  Jhould  ever  fee  that  day^  I 
jhall  then  begin  to  figure  to  myfelf  the  true  form 
of  a  Republic^  fubfijting  by  its  own  flrength  {%'], 
It  is  certain,  that  he  might  have  been  declared 
, Conful,  by  the  unanimous  fufFragesof  the  people, 
if  he  had  defired  it ;  but  in  times  of  fuch  vio- 
lence, the  title  of  fupreme  Magiftrate  without  a 
real  power  to  fupport  it,  would  have  expofed 
him  onely  to  more  immediate  danger  and  in- 
fults  from  the  foldiers  ;  whofe  faflidious  infolenca 
in  their  demands^  was  grown,  as  he  complains, 
infupportable  \a\    Some  old  writers  lay,  what 

the 

[2:]  His  lltteris  fcrlptis  te  ifthuc  videro.  Ad  Brut,  4- 
Confulem  fa6lum  audivlmas;  [«]  Illudimur,  Brute,  cum 
turn  vero  incipiam  propone-  militum  deliciis,  turn  Impe- 
re  mihi  Rem  pub.  juftam  &  ratoris  infolentia,  lb,  ^o, 
jam  fuis  nitentem  viribas,  fi 
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A.  Urb.  710.  the  moderns  take  implicitly  from  them,  that  hdf 
Cic.  64.    vvas  duped,  and  drawn  in  by  Odlavius,'  to  favor 
his  pretenfions  to  the  Confulfhip,  by  the  hopes 
of  being  made  his  Collegue,  and  governing  him 
in  the  office  [b].    But  the  contrary  is  evident 
from  feveral  of  his  Letters ;  and  that  of  all  men, 
he  -was  the  moft  averfe  to  06lavius*s  defign,^ 
and  the  moft  a6tive  in  difluading  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it.    Writing  upon  it  to  Brutus  ;  "  as  to 
Cseiar,  fays  he,  who  has  been  governed  hither- 
to  by  my  advice,  and  is  indeed  of  an  excel- 
lent  difpofltion,  and  wonderful  firmnefs,  fome 
people  by  moft  wicked  Letters,  mefTages, 
and  fallacious  accounts  of  things,  have  pufli- 
ed  him  to  an  afTured  hope  of  the  Conful- 
fhip  :  as  foon  as  1  perceived  it,  I  never  cea- 
fed  admoniftiitig  him  in  abfence,    nor  re- 
proaching  his  friends,  who  are  prefent,  and 
who  feem  to  encourage  his  ambition  :  nor  did 
I  fcruple  to  lay  open  the  fource  of  thofe  trai- 
terous  counfils  in  the  Senate  :*  nor  do  I  ever 
remember  the  Senate  and  the  Magiftrates  to 
"  have  behaved  better  on  any  occafion  :  for  it 
never  happened  before  in  voting  an  extraor- 
dinary  honor  to  a  powerful,  or  rather  moft 
powerful  man,  (fince  power  is  now  meafu- 
red  by  force  and  arms)  that  no  Tribun,  or 
any  other  magiftrate,  nor  fo  much  as  a  pri- 
vate  Senator  would  move  for  it  :  yet  in  the 
midft  of  all  his  firmnefs  and  virtue,  the  City 
is  greatly  alarmed  :  for  we  are  abufed,  Bru- 
*'  tus,  both  by  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiers, 
and  the  infolence  of  the  general.    Every  one 
demands,  to  have  as  much  power  in  the  ftate, 
as  he  has  means  to  extort  it :  no  reafon,  no 

mode- 


[^1  Plutar,  in  Cic. 
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*^  moderation,  no  law,  no  cuftom,  no  duty  is 
"  at  all  regarded-,  no  judgment  or  opinion  of 
the  Citizens  5  no  fllame  of  pofterity,  i^c. 

What  Cicero  fays  in  this  Letter',  is  very  re-  A.  Urb.  710 
markable,  that  in  all  this  heighth  of  y dung  C^far's  ^^Q^f^* 
power y  there  vjas  not  a  Magijlrate,  nor  fo  much     c.  Cje'sar 
U  Jingle  Senator^  who  would  move  for  the  decree  Oct avi  a- 
ef  his  Cdnfulfhip  :  the  demand  of  it  therefore  was* 
made  by  a  deputation  of  his  officers  ;  and  when^  edivs. 
the  Senate  received  it  more  coldly  thaft  they  ex- 
pedled,  Cornelius,  a  Centurion^  throwing  back 
bis  robe  and  fhewing  them  his  fword^  boldly  decla- 
red^ that  if  they  would  not  ?nake  him  Conful^  that 
Jhould,  But  Odlavius  himfelf  foon  put  an  end  to 
their  fcruples,  by  marching  with  his  legions  in 
an  hojlile  manner  to  the  City  [d'\ ;  zvhere  he  was 
chofen  Conful  with  ^  Pedius,  his  KinfmaUy  and 
coheir  in  part  of  his  Uncle's  eftate,  in  the  month 
I  of  SextiliSy  which,  on  the  account  of  this  fortu- 
j  nate  beginning  of  his  honors,  was  called  after^ 
j  wards  from  his  own  furname,  Auguftus  [^]. 
j     The  firft  ad  of  his  Magiftracy  was,  to  fe- 
1  cure  all  the  public  mony,  which  he  found  in 
I  Rome^  and  make  a  dividend  of  it  to  his  foldiers. 
1  He  complained  loudly  of  the  Senate,  "  that 
I  •  inftead 

[c]  Ad  Brat.  ic.  pulam,  non  dubitafTet  in  cu- 

[i/]  Confulatum  vigeiimo  ria  dicere  ;  hie  faciet,  fi  vos 

setatis  anno  invalit,  admotis  non  feceritis,    Sueton.  Aug. 

!  hoftiliter  ad  urbem  legioni-  c,  26^ 
bus,  miffifque^  qui  fibi  exer-       [f]   Sextilem   men  fern  o 

citus  nomine    depofcerent.  fup    cognomine  nominavit. 

Cum  quidem  cun(^anre  Se-  magis    quam  Septembrem, 

jiaiu,    Cornelius    Centurio,  in  quo  erac  natus  quia  hoc 

princeps  legationis,    rejeflo  fibi   &  primqs  Confulatus, 

fagulo,  ollendens  gladii  ca-  &c.    Suer.  Aug.  31. 
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"  inftead  of  paying  his  army  the  rewards,  which 
"  tpicy  had  decreed  to  them,  they  were  contri- 
"  ving  to  harrals  them  with  perpetual  toils,  and 
"  to  engage  them  in  frcftl  wars  agairift  Lepidus 
*'  and  Antony  :  and  hkewile,  that  in  the  com- 

miiTion  granted  to  ten  Senators,  to  provide 
"  lands  for  the  Legions  after  the  war,  they 
"  had  not  nam::d  him  [/J."  But  there  was  no 
juil  grounds  for  any  fuch  complaint  *,  for  thofe 
Rewards  wc^re  not  decreed,  nor  intended  to  be  di- 
ftributed,  till  the  war  was  quite  ended  \  and  the 
leaving  Caefar  out  of  the  commiflion,  was  not 
from  any  particular  (light,  but  a  general  excep- 
tion of  all,  who  had  the  command  of  armies^  as 
improper  to  be  employed  in  fuch  a  charge  ; 
though  Cicero  indeed  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  freffed  for  their  being  taken  in,  D.  Brutui 
and  Plancus  were  excluded  as  well  as  C^far  \ 
and  both  of  them  feem  likewife  to  have  been  dif- 
gufted  at  it  j  fo  that  Cicero,  who  was  one  of 
the  number,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  inoprudence 
of  a  ftep,  which  gave  fuch  offence,  wotild  not 
Suffer  his  CoUegues  to  do  any  thing  of  moment^  hut 
referv*d  the  whole  affair  to  the  arrival  of  C<efar 
and  the  refi  [g\ 

But  Csefar,  being  now  wholly  bent  on  chang- 
ing fides  and  meafures,  was  glad  to  catch  at  eve- 
ry occafion  of  quarrelling  with  the  Senate  :  he 
charged  them,  with  calling  hini  a  boy^  and  treat- 

.  H 

[/]  Appian.  3.  581.  repagnante  —  itaque  cum 

\g'\  Cum  ego  fenhfTem,  quidam  de  CoIIegis  noftris 
de  iis  qui  exercitus  haberenr,  agrariam  curationcm  liguri- 
fenfentiam  ferri  oportel-e,  rent,  difturbavi  rem,  to- 
iidem  illi,  qui  (olent,  recia-  tamque  integram  vobis  rc- 
iriarunt.  Jtaque  excepti  eti-  fervavi.  Ep.  fam.  xi.  21. 
am  eftis,    me   vehementer   it,  20,  23. 
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ing  him  as  fuch  [^]  ;  and  found  a  pretext  alfo  A.  Urb.  71c 
againft  Cicero  himfelf,  whom  after  all  the  fer-  ^^q^^^ 
vices   received  from  him,    his  pi^efent  views  ^.  ^^^^^^^ 
obliges  him  to  abandon  :  for  fome  bufy  inform-  Octavia- 
ers  had  told  him,  that  Cicero  had  fpoken  of  him  nus. 
'in  certain  ambiguous  terms ^  which  carried  a  double  Q^P^^^ius. 
meanings  either  of  advancing^  or  taking  him  off 
which  Odavius  was  defirous  to  have  re- 
ported every  where,  and  believed  in  the  worft 
fenfe.    D.  Brutus  gave  Cicero  the  firft  notice  of 
it  in  the  foUowino;  Letter. 


D.Brutus,  Emperor,  Conful  Eleft  to  M. 
T.  Cicero. 

"  What  I  do  not  feel  on  my  own  account, 
my  love  and  obligations  to  you  make  me  feel 
'  on  yours  \  that  is,   fear.     For  after  I  had 
been  often  told,  what  I  did  not  wholly  flight, 
^'  Labeo  Segulius,  a  man  always  like  himfelf, 
juft  now  informs  me,  that  he  has  been  with 
C^far,  where  there  was  much  difcourfe  on 
'  you  :  that  Casfar  himfelf  had  no  other  com- 
plaint againft  you,  but  for  a  certain  faying, 
which  he  declared  to  have  been  fpoken  by 
you    that  the  young  man  was  to  be'  praifed^ 
*'  adorned,  taken  off  [i]  \  but  he  would  not  be 
fo  filly,  he  faid,  as  to  put  it  into  any  man's 
power  to  take  him  off.     This,   I  dare  fay, 
was  firft  carried  to  him,  or  forged  by  Segu- 
"  lius  himfelf,  and  did  not  come  from  the  young 
man.    Segulius  had  a  mind  likewife  to  per- 
"  fuade  me,  that  the  Veterans  talk  moft  ancrri- 


Cc 


cc 


[/^]  Dio.  1.  46.  3ig.  Su-  dum.     Which  lafl  word  fig- 

Ct.  Aug.  12.  nihes,  either  to  raife  to  ho^ 

'    [i]   Laudanduni,    adolef-  ?iorSf  or  trJe  away  Ifi. 
centem,    ornandum,  tol/en- 

Vol.  III.  R  ly 
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A.  Urb.  7io» "  ly  againft  you  ;  that  you  are  in  danger 
Cic.  64.  from  them  that  the  chief  caufe  of  their 
C  C^s^AR  "  anger  is,  becaufe  neither  Csefar  nor  I  am  in 
OcTAviA-  the  commifllon  of  the  ten,  but  all  things 
Nus.  tranfa6led  by  your  will  and  pleafure :  upon 

Q^Pedius.    <c  hearing  this,  though  I  was  then  upon  my 
"  march,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  pafs  the 
"  Alps^  till  I  could  firft  learn,  how  matters 
were  going  amongft  you,  ^c.  [^]" 

To  this  Cicero  anfwered  : 
"  The  Gods  confound  that  Segulius,  the 

"  greateft  knave,  that  is,  or  was,  or  ever  will 
be.  What,  do  you  imagine,  that  he  told 
his  fiory  only  to  you,  and  to  Casfar  ?  he  told 

"  the  fame  to  every  foul,  that  he  could  fpeak 

"  with  :  I  love  you,  however,  my  Brutus,  as 
I  ought ;  for  acquainting  me,  with  it,  how 
trifling  foever  it  be  :  'tis  a  fure  fign  of  your 
afFedion.    For  as  to  what  Segulius  fays,  of 

*'  the  complaint  of  the  Veterans,  becaufe  you 
and  Casfar  were  not  in  the  commifllon :  I 

"  wifh,  that  I  was  not  in  it  myfelf;  for  what 
can  be  more  troublefome  ?  but  when  I  propo- 
fed,  that  thofe,  v/ho  had  the  command  of 
armies,  fhould  be  included  in  it  ;  the  fame 

"  men,  who  ufed  to  oppofe  every  thing,  re- 

"  monftrated  againft  it ;  fo  that  you  were  ex- 
cepted,  wholly  againft  my  vote  and  opinion, 

As  for  the  ftory  of  the  words^  he  treats  it, 
we  fee,  as 'too  contemptible  to  deferve  an  apo- 
logy, or  the  pains  of  difclaiming  it-,  and  it  feems 
indeed  incredible,  than  a  man  of  his  prudence 
could  ever  fay  them.  If  he  had  harboured  fuch 
a  thought,  or  had  been  tempted  on  any  occafion 

to 


l^k]  Ep.  fam.  xi.  20,  f/J  Ibid.  21. 
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to  throw  out  fuch  a  hint,  we  might  have  expefl-  A.  Urb.  710. 
cd  to  find  it  in  his  Letters  to  Brutus :  yet  on  the  ^H- 
contrary  he  fpeaks  always  of  Odavius,  in  terms r^^^' 
highly  advantageous,  even  where  he  was  hkely  Octavia- 
to  give  difguft  by  it.    But  nothing  w^as  more  nus. 
common,  than  to  have  j^jy/;/^j  forged  for  bisy^^^^^^^' 
which  he  had  never  fpoken  ;  and  this  was  one  of 
that  fort;  contrived  to  inftil  ajealoufy  into  0£la- 
vius,  or  to  give  him  a  handle  at  leaftfor  break- 
ing with  Cicero,  which,  in  his  prefent  circum- 
Itances,  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of:  and  when  the 
(lory  was  once  become  public,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  gained  credit  with  Odavius,   it  is  not 
ftrange  to  find  it  taken  up  by  the  writers  of  the 
following  ages,  Velleius  and  Suetonius  ;  though 
not  without  an  intimation  from  the  latter  of  its 
fufpeded  credit  \_m]. 

While  the  City  was  in  the  utmoft  confler- 
nation  on  Caefar's  approach  with  his  army,  two 
Veteran  Legions  from  Afric  happened  to  arrive 
in  the  'Tiher^  and  were  received  as  a  fuccour  fent 
to  them  from  heaven  ;  but  this  joy  lafted  not 
long  ;  for  prefently  after  their  landing,  being 
corrupted  by  the  other  foldiers,  they  deferted 
the  Senate,  who  fent  for  them,  and  joined  them- 
felves  to  C^far.  Pollio  likewife,  about  the 
fame  time,  with  two  of  his  heji  Legions  frovii 
Spain,  came  to  the  affiftance  of  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus ;  fo  that  all  the  Veterans  of  the  weftern 
part  of  the  Empire  were  now  plainly  forming 
themfelves  into  one  body,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  old  General.  The  confent  of  all  thefe 
armies,  and  the  unexpe6ted  turn  of  Antony's 
affairs,  daggered  the  fidelity  of  Plancus,  and  in- 
duced him  alfo  at  lad,  to  defert  his  Ccllegue  D. 

R  2  Brutus, 


Veil.  Pat,  2,^2^    Sueton*  Aug.  c.  12. 
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A.  Urb.  710.  Brutus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  a6ted  with 
Cic.  64.  niuch  feeming  concord  :  Polho  made  his  peace,, 
CC^esIr  ^""^  good  terms  for  him  with  Antony  and  Lc. 
OcTAviA-  pidus  ;  and  foon  after  brought  him  over  to  their 
Nus.  Camp  with  all  his  troops. 

Q^Pedius.  Brutus  being  thus  abandoned  and  left  to 

fhift  for  himfelf,  with  a  needy,  mutinous  army  ; 
eager  to  defert,  and  ready  to  give  him  up  to  his 
enemies  ;  had  no  other  way  to  fave  himfelf,, 
than  by  flying  to  his  name-fake  in  Macedonia : 
but  the  diftance  was  fo  great,  and  the  country  fo 
guarded,  that  he  was  often  forced  to  change  his 
road,  for  fear  of  being  taken  ;  till  having  dif- 
mifled  all  his  attendants,  and  wandered  forfome 
time  alone  in  difguife  and  diftrefs,  he  commit- 
ted himfelf  to  the  protedion  of  an  old  acquain- 
tance an  heft,  whom  he  Had  formerly  obhged  ; 
where,  either  through  treachery  or  accident,  he 
was  furprized  by  Antony's  foldiers,  who  imme- 
diately killed  him,  and  returned  with  his  head 
to  their  General  [n]. 

Several  of  the  old  writers  have  reproached 
his  memory  with  a  fhameful  cowardice  in  the 
manner  of  fuffering  his  death;  unworthy  of  the 
man  who  had  killed  Csefar,  and  commanded 
armies.  But  their  accounts  are  fo  various,  and 
fo  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  his  former 
life,  that  we  may  reafonabiy  fufpe6l  them  to  be 
forged  by  thofe,  who  were  difpofed  to  throw  all 
kinds  of  contumely  cn  the  murtherers  of  C^far 

But  what  gave  the  greateft  fliock  to  the 
whole  Republican  party,  was  a  law  contrived 
by  Csfar,  and  publilhed  by  his  Collegue  Pedius, 

to 


[n]  Veil.  Pat.  2.  64.  App.  [c]  Senec.  Ep.  82,  543. 
1.  3.  581.    Max.  9.  13.  Die.  1.  46.  325.  Val. 
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lo  bring  to  trial  and  juftice  all  thofe^  who  had  been  A.  Urb,  710. 
concerned^  either  in  advifing^  or  effecting  Cafar^s  ^4* 
death  :  in  confequence  of  which,  all  the  confpi-  q  c^sar. 
rators  were  prefently  impeached  in  form  by  dif-OcxAviA- 
ferent  accufers  ;  and  as  none  of  them  ventured  ^us. 
to  appear  to  their  citations,  they  were  all  con- 
demned  of  courfe  ;  and  by  a  fecond  law  inter- 
dialed  from  fire  and  water  :  Pompey  alfo,  though 
he  had  born  no  part  in  that  acl,  was  added  to 
the  number,  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  the 
Ctefarian  caufe :  after  which,  Casfar,  to  make 
amends  for  the  unpopularity  of  his  law,  diftri- 
buted  to  the  Citizens  the  Legacies  which  his  Uncle 
had  left  them  by  will  [/>]. 

Cicero  forefaw,  that  things  might  pofllbly 
take  this  turn,  and  Plancus  himfelf  prove  trea- 
cherous ;  and  for  that  reafon  was  conftantly 
prelTing  Brutus  and  Caffius  to  hafien  to  Italy,  as 
the  mod  efFedlual  means  to  prevent  it  :  every 
ftep  that  C^far  took,  confirmed  his  apprehen- 
fions,  and  made  him  more  importunate  with 
them  to  come,  efpecially  after  the  union  of  An- 
tony and  Lepidus.  In  his  Letters  to  Brutus, 
"  Fly  to  us,  fays  he,  I  befeech  you,  and  ex- 
"  hort  Caffius  to  the  fame  ;  for  there  is  no  hope 

of  liberty  but  from  your  troops  [^].    If  you 

have  any  regard  for  the  Republic,  for  which 
"  you  were  born,  you  mud  do  itinftantly;  for 

the  war  is  renev/ed  by  the  inconftancy  of  Le- 
"  pidus ;  and  Csefar's  army,  which  was  the 
*•  beft,  is  not  onely  of  no  fervice  to  us,  but 

even  obliges  us  to  call  for  your's  ;  as  loon  as 
R  3  "  ever 

\f]  App.  I.  3.  586;  DIo.  litteras  Caffium.  Spes  liber- 

4^.  322.  tatis  nofquam  iii/i  in  veftro- 

[f]    Quamobrem  advola,  rum  caftrorum  principiis  eft^ 

pbfecro — hqrtare  idem  p^r  Ad  Brut.  10. 
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A.  Urb.  710."  ever  you  touch  ltaly\  there  is  not  a  man,' 
ff^  "  whom  we  can  call  a  Citizen,  who  will  not 
C.  C^sIr  "  immediately  be  in  your  Camp.  We  have  D. 
OcTAviA-  "  Brutus  indeed  happily  united  with  Plancus  : 
Nus.  «  but  you  are  not  ignorant,  how  changeable 

Q^Pedius.  «c  mens  minds  are,  and  how  infeded  with  party, 
and  how  uncertain  the  events  of  war  :  nay, 
fhould  we  conquer,  as  I  hope  we  lhall,  there 
will  be  a  want  of  your  advice  and  authority  to 
fettle  all  affairs.  Help  us  therefore  for  God's 
"  fake;  and  as  foon- as  poflible;  and  affure 
yourfelf,  that  you  did  not  do  a  greater  fer- 
vice  to  your  Country  on  the  Ides  of  March^ 
wlien  you  freed  it  from  flavery,  than  you  will 
do  by  coming  quickly  [r]." 
After  many  remonftrances  of  the  fame 
kind,  he  wrote  alfo  the  following  Letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 


"  After  I  had  often  exhorted  you  by  Letters  to 
come  as  foon  as  poiTibie  to  the  relief  of  the  Re- 
public,  and  bring  your  army  into  Italy ^  andne- 
ver  imagined,  that  your  own  people  had  any 

«^  fcruples  about  it  ;  I  w^is  defired  by  that  moft 
prudent  and  diligent  woman,  your  Mother, 
all  whofe  thoughts  and  cares  are  employed  on 

«•  you,  that  I  would  come  to  her  on  the  twenty 
fourth  of  July  \  which  I  did,  as  I  ought, 
without  delay.    When  I  came,  I  found  Caf- 

*'  ca,  Labeo,  and  Scaptius  with  her.  She  pre- 
fently  entered  into  the  affair,  and  afl<:ed  my 

**  opinion,  whether  we  fhould  fend  for  you  to 

'-'Italy, 

[r]  Subveni   igitur,    per    tern  a  tuis  civibiis  repuliTti,  j 
Peos  idque  qu3m  primum  ;    plus  profui/Te  patriae,  quam,  I 
tsbique  perfuade,  non  te  A/r-    {i  mature  veneris,  profutu- 
hui  Mart  its  f  quibus  fervitu-    rum.    lb.  14. 
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Baly    and  whether  I  thought  it  beft  for  you     Y^^;  7 
"  to  come,  or  to  continue  abroad.    I  declared,  Coff.^* 
what  I  took  to  be  the  moll  for  your  honor  c.  Caesar 
and  reputation,  that  without  lofs  of  time  you  Octavia- 
fliould  bring  prefent  help  to  the  tottering  and  Q^p^^j^g 
declining  Itate.    For  what  mifchief  may  not  ^ 
**  one  exped  from  that  war,  where  the  con- 
"  quering  armies  refufed  to  purfue  a  flying  ene- 
my  ;  where  a  General  unhurt,  unprovoked, 
"  poffefled  of  the  higheft    honors,  and  the 
greatefl:  fortunes,  with  a  wife,  children,  and 
*'  near  relation  to  you,  has  declared  war  againft 
"  the  Commonwealth  ?  I  may  add,  where  iri 
fo  great  a  concord  of  the  Senate  and  People, 
"  there  refides  ftill  fo  much  diforder  within  the 
walls    but  the  greateft  grief  which  I  feel, 
^*  while  I  am  now  writing,  is  to  refledl,  that 
when  the  Republic  had  taken  my  word  for  a 
*'  youth,  or  rather  a  hoy,  I  lhall  hardly  have  it 
in  my  power,  to  make  good  what  1  promifed 
^'  for  him.    For  it  is  a  thing  of  much  greater 
"  delicacy  and  moment,  to  engage  onesfelf  for 
another's  fentiments  and  principles,  efpecial- 
*^.ly  in  affairs  of  importance,  than  for  money  : 
for  money  may  be  paid,  and  the  lofs  itfelf 
be  tolerable :  but  how  can  you  pay  what  you 
**  are  engaged  for  to  the  Republic,  unlefs  he, 
*^  for  whom  you  iland  engaged,  will  fuffer  it  to 
be  paid?  yet  I  am  ftill  in  hopes,  to  hold  him  ; 
"  though  many  are  plucking  him  away  from 
me  :  for  his  difpofition  feems  good,  though 
his  age  be  flexible  :  and  many  always  at 
hand  to  corrupt  him    who,  by  throwing  in 
his  way  the  fplendor  of  falfe  honor,  think 
"  themfelves  fure  of  dazzling  his  good  fenfe 
"  and  underftanding.    Wherefore  to  all  my  o- 
"  ther  labours  this  new  one  is  added,  offetting 
R  4  all 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  all  engines  at  work  to  hold  faft  the  young 
Cic.  64.    <t  nian,  left  I  incur  the  imputation  of  rafhnefs. 
C  "  Though  what  rafhnefs  is  it  after  all  ?  for  in 

OcTAvil-  "  reality,  I  bound  him  for  whonri  I  was  enga- 
Nus.  "  ged,  more  ftrongly  thanmyfelf:  nor  has  the 

Q^Pedius.    <4  Republic  as  yet  any  caufe  to  repent,  that  I 
"  was  his  fponfor :  fmce  he  has  hitherto  been 
the  more  firm  and  conftant  in  a6ling  for  us, 
.   ^-  as  well  from  his  own  temper,  as  for  my  pro- 
mife.    The  greateft  difficulty  in  the  Repub- 
lie,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  want  of  money  : 
"  for  honeft  men  grow  every  day  more  and 
more  averfe  to  the  name  of  Tribute ;  and 
what  was  gathered  from  the  hundredth  penny, 
where  the  rich  are  fhamefully  rated,  is  all 
"  fptnt  in  rewarding  the  two  Legions.  There 
"  is  an  infinite  expence  upon  us,  to  fupport  the 
armies,  which  now  defend  us  and  alfo  yours  ; 
"  for  our  Caffius  feems  likely  to  come  fufficient- 
iy  provided.    But  I  long  to  talk  over  this, 
and  many  other  things  with  you  in  perfon  : 
and  that  quickly.    As  to  your  fillers  chil- 
dren,  I  did  not  wait,  Brutus,  for  your  wri- 
"  ting  to  me  :  the  times  themfelves,  fince  the 
"  war  v/ill  be  drawn  into  length,  referve  the 
"  whole  affair  to  you  :  but  from  the  firft,  when  • 
"  I  could  notforefee  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
"  I  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  children  in  the  Se- 
"  nate,  in  a  manner,  which  you  have  been  in- 
formed  of,  I  guefs,  by  your  mother's  Let- 
"  ters :  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  cafe,  where 
*5  I  will  not  both  fay  and  do,  even  at  the  ha- 
zard  of  my  life,  whatever  1  think  agreeable 
"  either  to  your  inclination,  or  to  your  iiitereft. 
The  twenty-fixth  of  7^//y  [j]." 

In 


[si  Ad  Brut.  18, 
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In  a  Letter  likewife  to  CafTius,   he  fays,  a.  Uib.  710* 
"  we  wifli  to  fee  you  in  Baly^  as  foon  as  pofTible ;    Cic.  64. 
"  and  fhall  imao;ine,  that  we  have  recovered  ^  S^^' 
"  the  Republic,  when  we  have  you  with  us.  We  octavia- 
had  conquered  nobly,  if  Lepidus  had  not  nus. 
received  the  routed,  difarmed,  fugitive.  An-  C^Pedius. 
"  tony  :  wherefore  Antony  himfelf  was  never 
"  fo  odious  to  the  City,  as  Lepidus  is  now  ; 
*•  for  he  began  a  war  upon  us  from  a  turbulent 
ftate  of  things    this  man  from  peace  and  vic- 
tory.    We  have  the  Confuls  eled  to  oppofe 
"  him  :  in  whom  indeed  we  have  great  hopes  ; 

yet  not  without  an  anxious  care  for  the  un- 
"  certain  events  of  battels.  AfTure  yourfelf  there- 
fore,  that  all  our  dependance  is  on  you,  and 
your  Brutus  j  that  you  are  both  expeded, 
but  Brutus  immediately,  &c,  [/]" 
But  after  all  thefe  repeated  remonftrances  of 
Cicero,  neither  Brutus  nor  Caflius  feem  to  have 
entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  coming  with  their 
armies  to  Baly.  Caffius  indeed,  by  being  more 
remote,  could  not  come  fo  readily,  and  was  not 
fo  much  expedbed  as  Brutus  ?  who,  before  the 
battel  of  Modena^  had  drav/n  dov/n  all  his  legi- 
ons to  the  fea-coaft,  and  kept  them  at  Apollonia 
and  Dyrrhachium^  waiting  the  event  of  that  ac- 
tion, and  ready  to  embark  for  Italy^  if  any  ac- 
cident had  made  his  affiftancc  necelTary  for 
which  Cicero  highly  commends  him  \u\.  But 
iipon  the  news  of  Antony's  defeat,  taking  all  the 
danger  to  be  over,  he  marched  away  diredly  to 
the  remoteft  parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia^  to 

pppofe 

[/]  Ep.  fam.  12.  10.  Dyrrhachioq  ;  movifti,  qaam 

[«]  Tuum  confilium  ve-  de  Antonii  fuga  audifti,  Bru- 
hementer  laudo,  quod  non  ti  eruptione,  populi  Roma- 
prius    exercitum   Apollonia    ni  vidoria.    Ad  Brut,  2, 


C.  CiESAR 

Oct  A  VI A 

KUS. 
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A.  Urb.  71C.  opp^f^  the  attempts  of  Dolabella  ;  and  from 
Cic.  64.  that  time  feemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  Senate, 
CofT.  and  to  all  Cicero's  letters,  which  urged  him  fo 
ftrongly  to  come  to  their  Relief.  It  is  difficult  at 
this  diftance  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  his  con- 
Qj^Pedius.  dud  :  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Lepidus,  than 
the  reft  of  his  party  had  ;  and  being  naturally 
pofitive,  might  afred  to  flight  the  apprehenfi- 
ons  of  Lepidus's  treachery,  which  was  the  chief 
ground  of  their  calling  fo  earneftly  for  him.  But 
he  had  other  reafons  alfo,  which  were  thought 
to  be  good  ;  fince  fome  of  his  friends  ziRomey 
as  we  may  colled  from  Cicero's  Letter,  were  of 
a  different  mind  from  Cicero,  on  the  fubjed  of 
his  coming.  They  might  fufped  the  fidelity  of 
his  troops ;  and  that  they  were  not  fufficiently 
confirmed  and  attached  to  him,  to  be  trufted  in 
the  field  againft  the  Veterans,  in  Italy  ;  whofe 
example  and  invitation,  when  they  came  to  face 
each  other,  might  poffibly  induce  them  to  de- 
fert,  as  the  other  armies  had  done,  and  betray 
their  commanders.  But  whatever  was  their  real 
motive,  D.  Brutus,  who  was  the  bed  judge  of 
the  (late  of  things  at  home,  was  intirely  of  Ci- 
cero's opinion  :  he  faw  himfelf  furrounded  with 
Veteran  armies,  difaiteded  to  thecaufe  of  liber- 
ty ;  knew  the  perfidy  of  Lepidus  :  the  ambi- 
tion of  young  Csefar  and  the  irrefolution  of 
his  Collegue  Plancus ;  and  admonifhed  Cicero 
therefore  in  all  his  Letters,  to  urge  his  name* 
fake  to  haften  his  march  to  them  {^l.  So  that 
on  the  whole,  it  Teems  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  if  Brutus  and  CalTius  had  marched  with  their 

armies 

[a  ]  De  Bruto  autem  nihil  vatis  litter's  ad  bellum  com- 
achuc  cer  i.  Qucm  ego,  mune  vocare  non  defino.  Ep. 
qutniadmodum  prsecipis,  pri-    fam.  xi»  25,  it.  26. 
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iarmies  towards  Italy,  at  the  time  when  Cicero  A.  Urb.  710, 
firft  preffed  it,  before  the  defedlion  of  Plancus,    ^i^-  ^1- 
and  the  death  of  Decimus,  it  muft  have  pre-  q  q^sar 
vented  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  Republic.  o'ctavia- 

The  want  of  money,  of  which  Cicero  com-  nus. 
plains  at  this  time,  as  the  greateft  evil  that  they 
had  to  ftruggle  with,  is  exprefTed  alfo  very 
ftrongly  in  another  Letter  to  Cornificius,  the 
Proconful  of  Afric-,  who  was  urging  him  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  his  Legions : 

"  As  to  the  expence,  fays  he,  which  you  have 

made,  and  are  making  in  your  military  pre- 
*'  parations,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  help  you; 
"  becaufe  the  Senate  is  now  without  a  head,  by 

the  death  of  the  Confuls,  and  there  is  an  in- 

credible  fcarcity  of  money  in  the  treafury  ; 
"  which  we  are  gathering  however  from  all 

quarters,  to  make  good  our  promifes  to  the 
*^  troops,  that  have  deferved  it  of  us  which 
"  cannot  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  without  a  tri- 

bute  [^]."  This  tribute  was  a  fort  of  capita- 
tion tax,  proportioned  to  each  man's  fubftance, 
but  had  been  wholly  difufed  in  Rome,  from  the 
conqueft  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus  jEmilius^ 
which  furniflied  money  and  rents  fufficient  to 
eafe  the  city  ever  after  of  that  burthen,  till  the 
neceflity  of  the  prefent  times  obliged  them  to 
renew  it  [z].    But  from  what  Cicero  intimates 

of 

[j-]  De  fumtu,  quem  te  ^loPaulIus,  cum  Macedoni- 
in  rem  militarem  ficere  &  cis  opibus  veterem  atque  he- 
fecifTi  dicis,  nihil  fane  pof-  reditariam  Urbis  noftrae  pa;i- 
fum  tibi  opitulari,  propterea  pertatem  eo  ufque  fatiafTet, 
quod  &  orbus  Senatus,  Con-  ut  illo  tempore  primum  po- 
fulibus  amiffis,  &  incredibi-  pulus  Romanus  tributi  prs-  _ 
les  angulHae  pecuni^  publi-  Itandi  onere  fe  liberaret 
cae,  &c.  Ep.  fam.  12.  30.       Val.  Max,  4.  3,  it.  Piin. 

[^^1  At  Perfe  Rege  devi-   Hift.  N.  33.3. 
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A.  Urb.  710.  of  the  general  averfion  to  the  revival  of  it,  one 
^QoK.^'  cannot  help  obferving  the  fatal  eiTed:s  of  that  in- 
C.  C^sAR  dolence  and  luxury,  which  had  infededeven  the 
OcTAviA-  honeil  part  of  Rome :  who,  in  this  utmoft  exi- 
Kus^.  gency  of  the  Republic,  were  fliocked  at  the  ve- 

Q^Pediu5.  rnention  of  an  extraordinary  tax  ;  and  would 
not  part  with  the  leaft  fhare  of  their  money,  for 
the  defence  even  of  their  liberty  :  theconfequence 
of  which  was,  what  it  muft  always  be  in  the 
like  cafe,  that  by  ftarving  the  caufe,  they  found 
not  only  their  fortunes,  but  their  lives  alfo  foon 
after  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  Cicero 
has  a  refle6lion  in  one  of  his  fpeeches,  that 
feems  applicable  alfo  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and  to 
be  verified  by  the  example  of  thefe  times. 
The  Republic,  fays  he,  is  attacked  always 
with  greater  vigor,  than  it  is  defended  :  for 
the  audacious  and  profligate,  prompted  by 
their  natural  enmity  to  it,  are  eafily  impel- 
led to  a6l  upon  the  leaft  nod  of  their  leaders: 
whereas  the  honeft",  I  know  not  why,  are 
generally  flow  and  unwilling  to  ftir ;  and 
negleding  always  the  beginnings  of  things, 
are  never  roufed  to  exert  themfelves,  but  by 
the  laft  neceflity:  fo  that  through  irrefolution 
^'  and  delay,  when  they  would  be  glad  to  com- 
*^  pound  at  laft  for  their  quiet,  at  the  expence 
"  even  of  their  honour,  they  commonly  lofe 
"  them  both  [^^]." 

This  obfervation  will  ferve  to  vindicate  the 
condu6l  of  Caflius,  from  that  charge  of  violence 
and  cruelty,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  pra^lifed, 
in  exading  money  and  other  neceflaries  from  the 
Cities  of  Afia,  He  was  engaged  in  an  inexpi- 
able war,  where  he  muft  either  conquer,  or  pe- 

rifl_i 
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rifh  with  the  Republic  itfelf,  and  where  his  Le-^-  U^b.  710.' 
gions  were  not  only  to  be  fupported  but  re-  Coff^* 
warded  :  the  revenues  of  the  Empire  were  ex-  c.  Caesar 
haufted  •,  contributions  came  in  fparingly  ;  and  Octavia- 
the  ftates  abroad  were  all  defirous  to  ftand  neu- 
ter;  as  doubtful  of  the  iflue,  and  unwilling  to  ^  edius, 
offend  either  fide.      Under  thefe  difficulties 
where  money  was  neceffary,  and  no  way  of  pro- 
curing it  but  force,  extortion  became  lawful; 
the  neceffity  of  the  end  juftified  the  means ;  and 
when  the  fafety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  liberty 
of  Rome  were  at  ftake,  it  was  no  time  to  liften 
to  fcruples.    This  was  Caffius's  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  ground  of  his  ading    who  appli- 
ed all  his  thoughts  to  fupport  thecaufe,  that  he 
had  undertaken  ;  and  kept  his  eyes,  as  Appiaii 
fays,  wholly  fixed  upon  the  war^  as  a  Gladiator 
upon  his  Antagonifi;  \  h\ 

Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of  a  tem- 
per more  mild  and  fcrupulous,  contented  him.- 
felf  generally  with  the  regular  methods  of  raifing 
money  ,  and  from  his  love  of  Philofophy,  and 
the  politer  ftudies,  having  contradted  an  alfecti- 
on  for  the  Cities  of  Greece^  inftead  of  levying 
contributions,  ufed  to  divert  himfelf,  where- 
ever  he  pafTed,  with  feeing  their  games  and  ex-- 
ercifes^  andpreftding  at  their  philojophical  difputa- 
tions ;  as  if  travelling  rather  for  curiofity,  than 
to  provide  materials  for  a  bloody  v/ar  \c\  When 
he  and  Caffius  therefore  met,  the  difference  of 
their  circumftances  fliewed  the  different  effeds 

of 


[c]  'O  ^£  B^ar^,  myif- 
a.yv,'u;.  Ibid. 
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A;Urb.  710.  of  their  condu6t.    CafTius,  without  receiving  a 
Cofr"^*    penny  from  Rome^  came  rich  and  amply  furnifh- 

C.  Ctesar    cd  with  all  the  flores  of  war  ;  Brutus,  who  had 

OcTAviA-  received  large  remittances  from  Italy^  came 
empty  and  poor,  and  unable  to  fupport  himfelf 

^  EDius.  Y^ithout  the  help  of  Caflius  ;  who  was  forced  to 
give  him  a  third  part  of  that  treafure,  which  he 
had  been  gathering  with  fo  much  envy  to  him- 
felf for  the  common  fervice  [^^]. 

While  Cicero  was  taking  all  this  pains,  and 
ftruggling  thus  glorioufly  in  the  fupport  of  their 
expiring  liberty,   Brutus,   who  was  naturally 
peevifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly  cha- 
grined by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italyy 
andjudging  of  counfils  by  events,  was  difpofed 
at  laft  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him  ;  charg- 
ing  him  chiefly,  that^  by  a  frofufton  of  honours  on 
young  C^far^  he  had  infpired  him  with  an  am- 
bition, incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  Re- 
public, and  armed  him  with  that  power,  which 
he  was  now  employing  to  opprefs  it :  whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  by  thofe  honors  Cicero  did  not 
intend  to  give  Caefar  any  new  power,  but  to 
apply  that,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  own 
vigor,  to  the  public  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  An-, 
tony  :  in  which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  ex- 
pedtation  ^  and  would  certainly  have  gained  his 
end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  accidents, 
which  could  not  be  forefeen.    For  it  is  evident 
from  the  fadls  above  m.entioned,  that  he  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  Cisfar,  and  inftead  of  increafing, 
was  contriving  fome  check  to  his  authority,  till 
by  the  death  of  the  Confuls,  he  flipt  out  of  his 
hands,  and  became  too  ftrong  to  be  managed  by 
him  any  longer.    Brutus,  by  being  at  fuch  a  di- 

ftance. 


y]  Plutarch,  in  Bruto. 
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ftance,  was  not  well  apprized  of  the  particular  A.  Urb.  710. 
grounds  of  granting  thofe  honors  ;  but  Decimus,  ^4- 
who  was  all  the  while  in  Italy^  faw  the  ufe  and  c^sar 
ficcefiity  of  them,  and  feems  to  hint  in  fome  of  Qctavia- 
his  Letters,  that  they  ought  to  have  decreed  nus. 
greater  C^Pedius. 

But  whatever  Brutus.,  or  any  one  elfe  may 
have  faid,  if  we  refle6l  on  Cicero's  condud:, 
from  the  time  of  C^far's  death  to  his  own,  we 
ftiall  find  it  in  all  refpeds  uniform,   great  and 
glorious-,  never  deviating  from  the  grand  point, 
which  he  had  in  view,  the  liberty  of  his  country: 
whereas,  if  we  attend  to  Brutus's,  we  cannot 
help  obferving  in  it,  fomething  ftrangely  vari- 
ous and  inconfiilent  with  itfelf.    In  his.  outward 
manners  and  behaviour,  he  affeded  the  rigor  of 
a  Stoic,  and  the  feverity  of  an  old  Roman ;  yec 
Vy  a  natural  tenciernefs  and  compaffion,  was  oft 
betrayed  into  a6ls  of  an  effeminate  weaknefs. 
To  reftore  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  killed 
his  Friend  and  Benefador  ;  and  declares,  that 
for  the  fame  caufe  he  would  have  killed  even  his 
Father  [/].*  yet  he  would  not  take  Antony's 
life,  though  it  was  a  neceffary  facrifice  to  the 
fame  caufe.    When  Dolahella  had  bafely  nmrder-- 
ed  Trehnius,  and  Antony  openly  approved  the 
ad,  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  make  reprifals 
on  C.  Antony  :  but  through  a  %'ain  ofcentationi 
of  clemency,  fuffered  him  to  live,  though  with 
danger  to  himfelf.    When  his  brother  in  law 

Lepidus 

[e\  Mirabiliter,  mi  Bnitc,  ne  patr!  quidem  meo^  fi  re- 
Isetor,  mea  confilia,  meafque  vivif.a:,  ut,  pitiente  me, 
fententias  a  te  probari,  deDc-  plus  legibus  ac  Senatu  poSt, 
cemviris,  <le  ornando  adolef-  £ad  Brut.  f6.]  fed  dominum, 
Cente.  Ep.  fam.  x4.  14^  it,  20.         parmtem  quideoi,  iiiajo- 

[y]   -Non    conceffe-    res  noliri  vc!ui?fun;  eif;;-  [jb. 

rim,  (^^uod  ia  iilo  noa  Juls,  17*] 
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A.Urb.  710.  Lepidus  ^e;^j  declared  an  enemy ^  he  exprefled  afi 
^CoC^*     abfurd  and  peevifh  refentment  of  it.  for  the  fake 
C.  C^..  Ir        ^^^^  nephews,  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  in 
Oct  A  VI  A-    his  po\yer  to  have  repaired  their  fortunes,  if  the 
Republic  was  ever  '^eftored  :  or  if  not.  in  their 
Q^Pedius.   PathLt's.    How  contrary  is  this  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  old  Brutus,  from  whom  he  derived  his  de- 
fccnt,  an.i  whom  in  his  general  condu6t  he  pre- 
tended to  imitate  ?  He  blames  Cicero  for  difpen- 
fmg  honors  too  largely^  yet  claims  an  infinite  fhare 
of  them  to  himieif ;  and  when  he  had  feized  by 
his  private  authority,  what  the  Senate,  at  Ci- 
cero's motion,  confirmed  to  him,  the  mod  ex- 
traordinary command,  which  had  been  granted 
to  any  man  :  he  declares  himfelf  an  enemy  to  all 
extraordinary  commijjions^  in  what  hands  foever 
they  were  lodged  \g\  :  this  inconfifbency  in  his 
charader  would  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  he 
was  governed  in  many  cafes  by  the  pride  and 
haughtinefs  of  his  temper,  rather  than  by  any 
conllant  and  fettled  Principles  of  Philofophy,  of 
v/hich  he  is  commonly  thought  fo  ftrid:  an  ob- 
ferver. 

Cicero  however,  notwithftanding  the peevifh- 
nefs  of  Brutus,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  fer- 
ving  and  fupporting  him  to  the  very  laft  :  as 
foon  as  he  perceived  Csefar's  intention  of  reven- 
o;ino;  his  Uncle's  death,  he  took  all  imaginable 
pains  to  diffuade  him  from  it,  and  never  ceafed 
from  exhorting  him  by  Letters  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Brutus,  and  the  obfervance  of  that  am- 
nefiy^  which  the  Senate  had  decreed,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  public  peace.    This  was  certainly 

the 


U]  ctx\.z — cum  ipfa  traordinariis  &  dominatione 
re  belium  geram,  hoc  eft  &  potentia*  — —  ad  Brut, 
cuni  regno,  &  imperiis  ex-  17. 
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the  beft  fervice,  which  he  could  do,  either  to  A.  Urb.  71 
Brutus,  or  the  Republic  ;  and  Atticus  imagin-    ^'^c-  64, 
ing  that  Brutus  would  be  pleafed  with  it,  lent  C^^s^ar 
him  a  copy  of  what  Cicero  had  written  on  that  cVctavia- 
fubje6t :  but  inftead  of  pleafing,  it  provoked  nus. 
Brutus  only  the  rnore  :  he  treated  ic  as  bafe  and  Qi.^^^^^*' 
difhonourable,  to  afl<:  any  thing  of  a  boy,  or  to 
imagine  the  fafety  of  Brutus  to  depend  on  any 
one  but  himfelf :  and  fignified  his  mind  upon  it, 
both  to  Cicero  and  Atticus  in  fuch  a  ftile,  as 
confirms  what  Cicero  had  .long  before  obferved, 
and  more  than  once  declared  of  him,  that  his 
Letters  were  generally  churlijh^  unmannerly  and 
arrogant ;  and  that  he  regarded  neither  what^  or 
to  whom  he  was  writing  [Z^].    But  their  own 
Letters  to  each  other  will  be  the  bed  vouchers 
of  what  1  have  been  remarking,  and  enable  us  to 
form  the  fureft  judgment  of  the  different  fpirit 
and  condu6l  of  the  men.    After  Brutus  there* 
fore  had  frequently  intimated  his  difiatisfadion 
and  diflike  of  Cicero's  management,  Cicero  took 
occafion,  in  the  following  Letter,  to  lay  open 
the  whole  progrefs  of  it,  from  the  time  of  Cs- 
far's  death,  in  order  to  (hew  the  reafonablenefs 
and  neceflity  of  each  ftep. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 


You  have  Messala  now  with  you.  Ic 
is  not  poffible  therefore  for  me  to  explain  by 

"  Letter,  though  ever  fo  accurately  drawn,  the 

*'  prefenc  ftate  of  our  affairs  fo  exadly  as  he, 
who  not  onely  knows  them  all  more  perfed- 

"  ly,  but  can  defcribe  them  more  elegandy  than 
any  man  :  for  I  v/ould  not  have  you  imagine, 

"  Brutus,  (though  there  is  no  occafion  to  tell 

[h-]  Ad  Att.  6, 1,  3. 


Vol.  IIL 


S 


you. 


/ 
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A,  Urb.  710.  "  you,  what  you  know  already  yourfeif,  but 
Cic.  64.        that  I  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  fuch  an  ex- 
CofT.      <c  cellence  of  all  good  qualicies  :)  I  would  not 
Oct  A  VI  A-        Tizs^  you  imagine,  1  lay,  tnat  ror  probity, 
Nus.  "  conftancy  and  zeal  for  the  Republic,  there 

Q^Pedius.    <c  is  any  one  equal  to  hini    fo  that  eloquence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  excells,  fcarce  finds 
a  place  among  his  other  praifes  :  fmce  even 
"  in  that,  his  wifdom  fhines  the  mod  eminent, 
"  by  his  having  formed  himfelf  with  fo  much 
"  judgment  and  fkill  to  the  trueft  manner  of 
"  fpeaking.    Yet  his  induftry  all  the  while  is 
"  fo  remarkable,  and  he  fpends  fo  much  of  his 
time  in  ftudy,  that  he  feems  to  owe  but  little 
^'  to  his  parts,  which  ftill  are  the  greateft.  But 
*'  I  am  carried  too  far  by  my  love  for  him  :  for 
it  is  not  the  purpofe  of  this  Epiftle  to  praife 
MefTala,  elpecially  to  Brutus,  to  whom  his 
virtue  is  not  lefs  known,  than  to  myfelf ; 
"  and  thefe  very  ftudies,  which  I  am  praifing, 
"  ftill  more    whom  when  I  could  not  part  with 
without  regret,  I  comiforted  myfelf  with  re- 
fleeting,  that  by  his  going  away  to  you,  as  it 
were,  to  my  fecond  felf,  he  both  difcharged 
his  duty,  and  purfued  the  fureft  path  to  glo- 
"  ry.    But  fo  much  for  that  [/].    1  come  now, 

"  after 


[/]  Publius  \'alerius  Mef- 
fjla  Corvinu?,  of  v^hom  Ci- 
cero here  gives  fo  fine  a  cha- 
raOer,  was  or^e  of  the  no- 
bled  as  well  as  the  moft  ac- 
compliihed  rerfors  of  his 
age,  who  lived  long  af.er- 
wards  the  general  favorite  of 
all  parties,  and  a  principal  or- 
nament of  Auguftus's  court, 
teing  in  arras  with  Brutus, 
he  was  profcribed  of  ccurfe 


by  the  Trium^virate^  yet  was 
excepted  Icon  after  by  a 
fpecial  edict  ;  bjt  refufed 
the  benefit  of  that  grac", 
and  adhered  to  the  caofe  of 
libertv,  till  he  faw  it  expire 
with  his  friend.  Af:er  the 
battle  of  Ph:lip:i,  the  troops 
that  remained,  freely  offer- 
ed thcmfelves  to  his  com- 
mand ;  b'Jt  he  chofe  to  ac- 
cept peace,  to  which  he  was 
invited 


4 
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after  a  long  interval,  to  confider  a  certain  Let-  A.  Urb.  710, 
"  ter  of  yours,  in  which,  while  you  allow  me  ^^^* 
^'  to  have  done  well  in  many  things,  you  find^  Caesar. 
fault  with  me  for  one  \  that  in  conferring  o'ctatia- 
honors,  I  was  too  free,  and  even  prodigal  nus. 
You  charge  me  with  this ;  others  probably.^' 
with  being  too  fevere  in  punifhing,  or  yot\ 
yourfelf  perhaps  with  both  :  if  fo,  I  defire 
"  that  my  judgment  and  fentiments  on  each 
may  be  dearly  explained  to  you  :  not  that  I 


S  2 


meart 


inviteci  by  the  Conquerors, 
and  furrendered  himfelf  to 
Antony,  v\ith  whom  he  had 
a  partici'lar  acquaintance^ 
When  Cxfar  was  defeated 
not  long  after  by  S.  Pompey 
on  the  coaft  of  S'/W/y,  being 
in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  and 
danger  of  life,  he  committed 
himfelf  with  one  domeftic  to 
the  fidelity  of  Meflala  ;  who 
inflead  of  revenging  himfelf 
on  one,  who  had  fo  lately 
profcribed  and  fet  a  price  up- 
Cn  his  head,  generoully  pro- 
tected and  preferved  him* 
He  continued  ftill  in  the 
friendftiip  of  Antony,  till  the 
fcandal  of  Antony's  life,  and 
llavifti  obfequioufnefs  to  Cle- 
opatra>  threw  him  wholly 
into  the  interefts  of  Gasfar, 
by  whom  he  was  declared 
C'onful  in  Antony's  place, 
greatly  intruded  in  the  battel 
of  Aaiiim\  and  honored  at 
laft  with  a  triumph,  for  re- 
ducing the  rebellious  Gauls 
to  their  obedience.  He  is 
celebrated  by  all  writers,  as 
One  of  the  firll  orators  of 
Rome  ;  and  having  been  the 
difciple    of   Cicero,  was 


thought  by  fome  to  excell 
even  his  maRer,  in  thefweet- 
nefs  and  corrednefs  of  his 
itile,  preferving  always  a 
dignity,  and  demonftrating 
his  nobility,  by  the  very  man- 
ner of  his  fpeaking.  To  the 
perfection  of  his  eloquence 
lie  had  added  all  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  the  other  libe- 
ral arts  ;  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Socratesj  and  the  feverer 
ftudies  of  Philofophy,  yet 
an  eminent  patron  of  all  the 
Wits  and  Poets  of  thofe  timesi 
Tibullus  was  the  conitant 
companion  of  all  his  foreign 
expeditions,  which  he  cele- 
brates in  his  Eleoies  ;  and 
Horace  in  one  of  his  odes, 
calls  for  his  choice^  wines, 
for  the  entertainment  of  fo 
noble  a  guefl:.  Yet  this  po- 
lite and  amiable  man,  im- 
paired by  ficknefs,  and  worn 
out  at  laft  by  age,  is  faid  to 
have  outlived  his  fenfes  and 
memory,  till  he  had  forgot- 
ten even  his  very  name*  See 
App.  p.  6ii«  736.  Tacit; 
Dial.  iS.Quintil.x.i.Tibul. 
Eieg.  lib.  I.  7.  Hor.  Carm. 
3.  21.^  Flin.  Hift.  N=  7.  24^ 
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A.  Urb.  710. "  mean  to  juftify  myfelf  by  the  authority  of 
Cic.  64.  <«  Solon,  the  wifetl  of  the  feven,  and  the  onely 
C  C^^s^R  I^egiflator  of  them  all  who  ufed  to  fay,  that, 
OcTAviA-  the  public  weal  was  comprized  in  two  things, 
Nus.  rewards  and  punijhments  ;  in  which  however, 

Q^Pedius.   ci  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  a  certain  medium  and 

temperament  is  to  be  obferved.  But  it  is 
"  not  my  defign  at  this  time  to  difcufs  fo  great 

a  fubjed  :  1  think  it  proper  onely,  to  open 

the  reafons  of  my  votes  and  opinions  in  the  Se- 

nate,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war.  After 

the  death  of  C^efar,  and  thofe  your  memora- 
"  bl^Idcs  of  March,  you  cannot  forget,  Brutus, 
"  what  I  declared  to  have  been  omitted  by  you, 

and  what  a  temped  I  forefaw  hanging  over 

the  Republic  :  you  had  freed  us  from  a  great 

plague  wiped  off  a  great  ftain  from  the  Ro- 
"  man  people     acquired  to  yourfeives  divine 

glory  yet  all  the  equipage  and  furniture  of 
*'  Kingly  power  was  left  ftill  to  Lepidus  and 
*'  Antony,  the  one  inconilant,  the  other  vi- 

cious  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace,  and  ene- 
*'  mies  to  the  public  quiet.    While  thefe  men 

were  eager  to  raife  frefh  difturbances  in  the 
**  Republic,  we  had  no  guard  about  us  to  op- 

pole  them  ;  though  the  whole  City  was 
*'  eager  and  unanimous  in  alTcrting  its  liberty  : 

I  was  then  thought  too  violent ;  while  you 
*'  perhaps  more  wifely  withdrew  yourfeives 
"  from  that  city,  which  you  had  delivered, 
*'  and  refufed  the  help  of  all  Baly,  which  offer- 

ed  to  arm  itfelf  in  your  caufe.  Wherefore 
*'  when  I  faw  the  city  in  the  hands  of  traitors, 

oppreiTed  by  the  arms  of  Antony,  and  that 
*'  neither  you  nor  CafTius  could  be  fafe  in  it ;  I 
"  thought  it  time  for  me  to  quit  it  toe?  :  for  a 

City  overpowered  by  traitors,  without  the 

"  means 
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"  means  of  relieving  itfelf,  is  a  wretched  fpec-  A.  Urb.  710, 
"  tacle  :  Yet  my  mind,  always  the  fame,  and    ^'^.*  i-^* 
"  ever  fixed  on  the  love  of  my  Country,  could  q  q^sar. 
"  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  it  in  it's  di-  Octavia- 
ftrefs :  in  the  midtl  therefore  of  my  voyage  to  ^'t-  s. 
Greece,  and  in  the  very  feafon  of  the  Etefian^^^^^^^* 
winds,  when  an  uncommon  South  wind,  as 
if  difpleafed  with  my  refolution,  had  driven 
me  back  to  Italy,  I  found  you  at  Velia,  and 
was  greatly  concerned  at  it:  for  you  were  re* 
treatmg,   Brutus     were  retreating,  I  fay  j 
fince  your  Stoics  will  not  allow  their  wife  man 
to  fly.    As  foon  as  I  came  to  Rome,  I  ex- 
poled  myfelf  to  the  wicked nefs  and  rage  of 
Antony  ;  and  when  I  had  exafperated  him 
"  againft  me,  began  to  enter  into  meafures,  in 
"  the  very  manner  of  the  Brutus's,  (for  fuch 
are  peculiar  to  your  blood)  for  delivering  the 
Republic.    I  fhall  omit  the  long  recital  of 
what  followed,  fince  it  all  relates  to  myfelf ; 
"  and  obferve  only,    that  young  C^efar,  by 
"  whom,  if  we  will  confefs  the  truth,  we  fub- 
fift  at  this  day,  flowed  from  the  fource  of  my 
counfils.    I  decreed  him  no  honors,  Brutus, 
but  what  were  due  ;  none  but  what  were  ne- 
ceflary  :  for  as  foon  as  we  began  to  recover 
any  liberty,  and  before  the  virtue  of  D.  Bru- 
tus  had  yet  fliewn  itfelf  fo  far,  that  we  could 
"  know  its  divine  force-,  and  while  our  whole 
"  defence  was  in  the  boy,  who  repelled  Anto- 
ny  from  our  necks;  what  honor  was  not 
really  due  to  him  ?  though  I  gave  him  no- 
thing  yet,  but  the  praife  of  words  ;  and  that 
but  moderate.    I  decreed  him  indeed  a  legal 
command  :  which  thou2;h  ic  feemed  honor- 
able  to  one  of  that  age,  was  yet  necefiary 
to  one  who  had  an  army  :  for  what  is  an  army 
S3  **  without 
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A.  Urb.  710.  without  the  command  of  it?  x^hilip  voted 
Cic.  64.  4c  j-^jfj^  a  llatue Servius  the  privilege  of  fuing 
C.  CiESAR  "  offices  before  the  legal  time  ;  which  was 
OcTAviA-  ■ '  Ihortned  ftill  by  Serviiius  :  nothing  was  then 
Nus.  «  thought  too  much  :  but  we  are  apt,  1  know 

"  not  how,  to  bq  more  liberal  in  fear,  than 
grateful  in  fuccefs.    When  D.  Brutus  v/as 
delivered  from  the  fiege,  a  day  of  all  others 
the  moft  joyous  to  the  city,  which  happen- 
ed  alfo  to  be  his  birth-day,  I  decreed,  that 
his  name  fhould  be  afcribed  for  ever  to  that 
day  in  the  public  Kalendars.    In  which  I 
followed  the  example  of  our  anceftors,  who 
*'  paid  the  fame  honor  to  a  woman,  Larentia  ; 
at  whofe  altar  you  Priefts  perform  facred  rites 
in  the  Velahmm  :  by  giving  this  to  D.  Bru- 
tus,  my  defign  was,  to  fix  in  the  Kalendars 
^'  a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  moft  acceptable 
*^  vidtory  :  but  I  perceived  on  that  day,  that 
there  was  more  malevolence  than  gratitude, 
in  many  of  the  Senate.    During  thefe  fame 
"  days,  I  poured  out  honors  (fince  you  will  have 
"  it  fo)  on  the  deceafed  Hirtius,  Panfa  and  A- 
quila :  and  who  can  find  fault  with  it,  but 
H  thofe  who,  when  fear  is  once  over,  forget 
their  paft  danger  ?   But  befides  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  fervices,  there  was  an  ufe  in 
^«  it  which  reached  topofterity  :  fori  was  de- 
firous,  that  there  fhould  remain  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  public  hatred  to  our  moft 
cruel  enemies.    There  is  one  thing  I  doubt, 
which  does  not  pleafe  you  j  for  it  does  not 
pleafe  your  friends  here  ;  who,  though  ex- 
"  cellent  men,   have  but  little  experience  in 
public  affairs  ;  that  I  decreed  an  ovaticn  to 
Casfar  :  but  for  my  part,  (though  I  may  per- 
haps be  iniilaken,  for  I  am  not  one  of 

thofe. 
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thofe,  who  approve  nothing,   but  what  is  A.  Urb.  710 
"  my  ownO  ^  cannot  but  think,  that  I  have  ad-  ^q^^^' 
"  vifed  nothing  more  prudent  during  this  war.  c.  C/es'ar 
"  Why  it  is  fo,  is  not  proper  to  be  explained,  Octavia- 
left  I  be  thought  to  have  been  more  provident^"'* 
in  it  than  grateful :  but  even  this  is  too  much :  Qi^^^^^^- 
let  us  pafs  therefore  to  other  things.  I  decreed 
honors  to  D.  Brutus    decreed  them  to  Plan- 
^'  cus  :  they  muft  be  men  of  great  fouls  who  are 
attraded  by  glory :  but  the  Senate  alfo  is  cer- 
tainly  wife,  in  trying  every  art  that  is  honeft, 
by  which  it  can  engage  any  one  to  thefervice 
"  of  the  Republic.    But  I  am  blamed  in  the 
*'  cafe  of  Lepidus :  to  whom  after  1  had  raifed 
*'  a  ftatue  in  the  Roftra,  1  prefently  threw  it 
"  down.    My  view  in  that  honor  was,  to  re- 
claim  him  from  defpcrate  meafures  ;  but  the 
*^  madnefs  of  an  inconfcant  man  got  the  better 
of  my  prudence ;  nor  was  there  yet  fo  much 
*'  harm  in  ere6ting,  as  good  in  demohfhing  the 
Statue.    But  I  have  faid  enough  concerning 
honors ;  and  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  about 
"  punifnments  :  for  I  have  often  obferved  from 
"  your  Letters,  that  you  are  fond  of  acquiring 
a  reputation  of  clemency,  by  your  treatment 
of  thofe  whom  you  have  conquered  in  war. 
I  can  imagine  nothing  to  be  done  by  you, 
"  but  what  is  wifely  done:  but  to  omit  the pu- 
nifhing  of  wickednefs  (which  we  call  pardon- 
ing)  tho'  it  be  tolerable  in  other  cafes,  I  hold 
to  be  pernicious  in  this  war.    Of  all  the  civil 
wars  that  have  been  in  my  memory,  there 
"  was  not  one,  in  which,  what  fide  foever  got 
the  better,  there  would  not  have  remained 
'      fome  form  of  a  Commonwealth  :  yet  in  this, 
what  fort  of  a  Republic  we  are  like  to  have 
"  if  we  conquer,  I  would  noteafily  affirm  ;  but 

S  4  "  if 
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^.  Urb.  710/'  if  we  are  conquered,  we  are  fure  to  have 
Cic.  64.  «i  none.  My  voces  therefore  were  fevere  agalnft 
C  C^s^  P  "  AnLony  ievere  againft  Lepidus:  not  from 
OcT^viI.  "  ^"^y  {"pint  of  revenge,  but  to  deter  wicked 
Nus.  Citizens  at  prefent  from  making  war  againft 

QvPedius.    «  their  Country;  and  to  leave  an  example  to 
*'  pofterity,  that  none  hereafter  fhould  imitate 
"  fuch  raihnefs.    Yet  this  very  vote  was  not 
n^ore  mine,  than  it  was  every  body's:  in 
*'  which  there  feems,  1  own,  to  be  fomething 
"  cruel,  that  the  punifhment  fhould  reach  to 
children,  v/ho  have  done  nothing  to  deferve 
it  :  but  the  conftitution  is  both  ancient,  'and 
of  all  Cities  ;  for  even  Themiftocles's  chil- 
dren  were  reduced  to  want :  and  fince  the 
fame  punifhment  falls  upon  Citizens,  con- 
demned of  public  crimes,  how  Vv^as  it  poffible 
for  us  to  be  more  gentle  towards  enemies  ? 
But  how  can  that  man  complain  of  me,  who, 
if  he  had  conquered,  muft  needs  confefsthat 
*'  he  would  have  treated  me  even  with  more 
feverity  ?  You  have  now  the  motives  of  my 
opinions  in  the  cafe  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
*'  ments  :    for  as  to  other  points,  you  have 
"  heard,  I  im.agine,  what  my  fentirnents  and 
"  votes  have  been.    But  to  talk  of  thefe  things 
now  is  not  neceffary  ;  what  I  am  going  to 
fay,  is  extremely  fo,  Brutus  ;  that  you  come 
to  Italy  v/ith  your  army  as  foon  as  poffible. 
We  are  in  the  uumoll  expedatlon  of  you  : 
whenever  you  fet  foot  in  Itdy^  all  the  world 
*'  will  fly  to  you  :  for  v/hether  it  be  our  lot  to 
conquer,  (as  we  had  already  done,  if  Lepi- 
dus  had  not  been  defirous  to  overturn  all, 
and  perifli  himfrlf  with  his  friends)  there  will, 
be  a  great  want  of  your  authority,  for  the 
^'  fettling  fome  ftate  of  a  City  amongftus;  or 

"  if 
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«  if  there  be  any  danger  and  ftruggle  ftill  be- A.  Urb.  710. 

hind,  haften  to  us  for  God's  fake  :  for  you    Cic.  64. 

know,  how  much  depends  on  opportunity,  ^  CiE^AR 
"  how  much  on  difpatch.  What  diligence  I  octavia- 
^'  ftiall  ufe  in  the  care  of  your  filler's  children,  nus. 

you  will  foon  know,  I  hope,  from  your  mo-  Q^Pedivs. 
*'  ther's  and  filter's  Letters  :  in  whofe  caufe  I 

have  more  regard  to  your  will,  which  is  ever 
"  moft  dear  to  me,  than,  as  fome  think,  to  my 

own  conllancy   -but  it  is  my  defire  both  to 

be,  and  to  appear  conftant,  in  nothing  fo 

much  as  in  loving  you  [ky 


Brutus  to  Cicero. 


I  HAVE  read  a  part  of  your  Letter,  which 

*'  you  fent  to  Od:avius,  tr^nfmitted  to  me  by 
Atticus.  Your  zeal  and  concern  for  my  fafe- 
ty  gives  me  no  new  pleafure :  for  it  is  not 
onely  common,  but  our  daily  news,  to  hear 
fomething,  which  you  have  faid  or  done  with 
your  uiual  fidelity,  in  the  fupport  of  my  ho- 
nor  and  dignity.  Yet  that  fame  part  of  your 
Letter  affedled  me  wieh  the  moft  fenfible 

"  grief,  which  my  mind  could  poffibly  receive. 
For  you  compliment  him  fo  highly  for  his 
fervices  to  the  Republic  ;  and  in  a  ftrain  fo 

"  fuppliant  and  abjed  ;  that,  —what  fhall  I 

fay  ?• — I  am  afhamed  of  the  wretched  ftate, 
to  which  we  are  reduced, — yet  it  muft  be 

*•  faid  you  recommend  my  fafety  to  him; 

to  which  what  death  is  not  preferable  ?  and 
plainly  fhew,  that  our  fervitude  is  not  yet  a- 
bolilhed,  but  our  mafter  onely  changed.  Re- 
colled  your  v/ords,  and  deny  them,  if  you 

<^  dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of  a  flave  to  his  King. 

"  There 


[i]  Ad  Brut.  1 5, 
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There  is  one  thing,  you  fay,  which  is  re- 
quired and  expeded  from  him,  that  he  would 
allow  thofe  Citizens  to  live  in  fafety,  of  whom 
all  honeft  men,  and  the  people  of  Rome  think 
well.  But  what,  if  he  will  not  allow  it  ? 
ftall  we  be  the  lefs  fafe  for  that  ?  It  is  better 
not  to  be  fafe,  than  to  be  faved  by  him.  For 
my  part,  I  can  never  think  all  the  Gods  fq 
averfe  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, that  Odavius  muft  be  intreated  for  the 
life  of  any  one  Citizen  *,  much  lefs  for  the  de- 
liverers of  the  world.  It  is  a  pleafure  to  me 
to  talk  thus  magnificently  and  it  even  be- 
comes me  to  thofe,  who  know  not  either, 
what  to  fear  for  any  one,  or  what  to  alk  of 
any  one.  Can  you  allow  Odavius  to  have 
this  power,  and  yet  be  his  friend  ?  or  if  you 
have  any  value  for  me,  would  you  wifti  to 
fee  me  at  Rome^  when  I  muft  firft  be  recom- 
mended to  the  boy,  that  he  would  permit  me 
to  be  there  ?  What  reafon  can  you  have  to 
thank  him,  if  you  think  it  necefTary  to  beg 
of  him,  that  he  would  grant  and  fuffer  us  to 
live  with  fafecy  ?  or  is  it  to  be  reckoned  a 
kindnefs,  that  he  chufes  to  fee  himfelf,  rather 
than  Antony,  in  the  condition,  to  have  fuch 
petitions  addrelTed  to  him  ?  one  may  fuppli- 
cate  indeed  the  fucceflbr,  but  never  the  abo- 
lifher  of  a  tyranny,  that  thofe,  who  have  de- 
ferved  well  of  the  Republic,  may  be  fafe.  It 
was  this  weaknefs  and  defpair,  not  more 
blameable  indeed  in  you,  than  in  all,  which 
firft  pufhed  Caefar  to  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing ;  and  after  his  death,  encouraged  Anto- 
ny to  think  of  feizing  his  place,  and  has 
now  raifed  this  boy  fo  high,  that  you  judge 
it  necelTary  to  acldrefs  your  prayers  to  him  for 

"  the 
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the  prefervation  of  men  of  our  rank  and  A.  Urb.  710. 
*'  that  we  can  be  faved  onely  by  the  mercy  of    ^ic.  64. 

one,  fcarce  yet  a  man ;  and  by  no  other  means.  ^  c^f^R 
^«  But  if  we  had  remembered  ourfelves  to  be  octavia- 
Romans,  thefe  infamous  men  would  not  be  nus. 
more  daring  to  aim  at  dominion,  than  we  toQc.PEDius, 
repell  it :  nor  would  Antony  be  more  encou- 
*'  raged  by  Ca^far's  reign,  than  deterred  by  his 
"  fate.    How  can  you,   a  Confular  Senator, 
"  and  the  avenger  of  fo  many  treafons,  (by  fup- 
preffing  which,  you  have  but  poftponed  our 
ruin  I  fear,  for  a  time,)  refledl  on  what  you 
"  have  done,  and  yet  approve  thefe  things,  or 
bear  them  fo  tamely,  as  to  feem  at  leafl:  to 
approve  them  ?  for  what  particular  grudge 
"  had  you  to  Antony  ?  no  other,  but  that  he 
alTumed  all  this  to  himfelf ;  that  our  lives 
fhouid  be  begged  of  him  ;  our  fafety  be  pre- 
carious,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  li- 
^'  berty ;  and  the  Republic  depend  on  his  will 
and  pleafure.    You  thought  it  neceflary  to 
take  arms  to  prevent  him  from  tyrannizing 
at  this  rate  :  but  was  it  your  intent,  that  by 
preventing  him,  v/e  might  fue  to  another, 
who  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  advanced  into 
^'  his  place,  or  that  the  Republic  might  be  free 
**  and  miftrefs  of  itfelf  ?  as  if  our  quarrel  was 
not  perhaps  to  flavery,  but  to  the  conditions 
^*  of  it.    But  v/e  might  have  had,  not  onely 
"  an  eafy  mafter  in  Antony,  if  we  would  have 
been  content  with  that,  but  whatever  fhare 
with  him  we  pleafed,  of  favors  and  honors. 
^'  For  what  could  he  deny  to  thofe,  whofe  pa- 
*'  tience,  he  faw,  was  the  beft  fupport  of  his 
*'  government  ;  but  nothing  was  of  fuch  value 
to  us,  that  we  fhouid  fell  our  faith  and  our 
^'  liberty  for  it.    This  very  boy,  whom  the 

"  name 
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A.  Urb.  710.  "  name  of  Casfar  feems  to  incite  againft  the  de- 
Cic.  04.    tc  ftroyers  of  Caefar,  at  what  rate  would  he  value 
r>       \„    "  it  (if  there  was  any  room  to  traffic  with  him) 

CCiESAR  ^  1111  11  .         .       ,  / 

OcTAYiA-  "  to  be  enabled  by  our  help,  to  mamtam  his 
Kus.  prefent  power  ^  fince  we  have  a  mind  to  live, 

Q^PECius.    «  ^j^j  i-Q  5e  Y\ch^  and  to  be  called  Confulars  ? 

but  then  Casfar  mull  have  perilhed  in  vain  : 
for  what  reafon  had  we  to  rejoice  at  his  death, 
if,  after  it,  we  were  ftill  to  continue  flaves  ? 
*^  Let  other  people  be  as  indolent  as  they  pleafe  ; 
but  may  the  Gods  and  GoddefTes  deprive  me 
fooner  of  every  thing,  than  the  refolution, 
not  to  allow  to  the  heir  of  him,  whom  I 
killed,  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the  man  him- 
felt  :  nor  would  fuffer,  even  in  my  Father, 
were  he  living    to  have  more  power  than  the 
*'  laws  and  the  Senate,    How  can  you  imagine, 
*'  that  any  one  can  be  free  under  him,  without 
whofe  leave  there  is  no  place  for  us  in  that 
City  ?  or  how  is  it  poflible  for  you  after  all, 
*^  to  obtain  what  you  a(k  ?   You  alk,  that  he 
would  allow  us  to  be  fafe.    Shall  we  then 
receive  fafety,  think  you,  when  we  receive 
"  life  ?  but  how  can  we  receive  it,  if  we  firfl: 
*^  part  with  our  honor  and  our  liberty  ?  Do 
you  fancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome  is  to  be  fafe  ? 
It  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which 
mud  fecure  them  to  me  :  for  I  was  never  fafe, 
while  Csfar  lived,  till  I  had  refolved  on  that 
attempt :  nor  can  I  in  any  place  live  in  exil, 
*'  as  long  as  I  hate  flavery  and  affronts  above 
all  other  evils.    Is  not  this  to  fail  back  ao-ain 
into  the  fame  ftate  of  darknefs  ;*when  he, 
*'  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  the  ty- 
"  rant,  (though  in  the  Cities  of  Greece^  when 
the  Tyrants  are  deftroyed,  their  children  alfo 
perifh  with  them,)  mufl:  be  entreated,  that 

«  the 
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the  avengers  of  tyranny  may  be  fafe  ?  Can  I  A.  Urb.  71c 
"  ever  wifh  to  fee  that  City,  or  think  it  a  City,  ^^q^"*"* 
which  would  not  accept  liberty  when  offered,  c^esar. 
and  even  forced  upon  it,  but  has  more  dread  Oct^avia- 
of  the  name  of  their  late  King,  in  the  perfon  ^^s. 
"  of  a  boy,  than  confidence  in  itfelf ;  though  0^^^°^^^- 
"  it  has  feen  that  very  King  taken  off  in  the 
"  heighth  of  all  his  power  by  the  virtue  of  a 
few  ?  As  for  me,  do  not  recommend  me  any 
more  to  your  Cxfar,  nor  indeed  yourfelf,  if 
you  will  hearken  to  me.    You  fet  a  very 
"  high  value  on  the  few  years,  which  remaia 
"  to  you  at  that  age,  if  for  the  fake  of  them 
"  you  can  fupplicate  that  boy.    But  take  care 
after  all,  left  what  you  have  done  and  are 
doing  fo  laudably  againft  Antony,  inftead  of 
*'  being  praifed,  as  the  efFe6l  of  a  great  mind, 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  your  fear.  For 
if  you  are  fo  pleafed  with  06lavius,  as  to  pe- 
"  tition  him  for  our  fafety,  you  v^ill  be  thought 
"  not  to  have  difliked  a  Mafter,  but  to  have 
wanted  a  more  friendly  one.    As  to  your 
<^  praifing  him  for  the  things,  that  he  has  hi- 
therto  done,  I  intirely  approve  it :  for  they 
deferved  to  be  praifed,  provided  that  he  un- 
dertook  them,  to  repel  other  men's  power, 
not  to  advance  his  own.    But  when  you  ad- 
*'  judge  him,  not  only  to  have  this  power, 
"  but  that  you  ought  to  fubmic  to  it  fo  far,  as 
*^  to  entreat  hioi  that  he  would  not  deftroy  us  ; 

you  pay  him  too  great  a  recompenfe  :  for  you 
*'  afcribe  that  very  thing  to  him,  which  the 
"  Republic  feemed  to  enjoy  through  him  :  nor 
does  it  ever  enter  into  your  thoughts,  that  if 
Odavius  be  worthy  of  any  honors,  becaufe 
he  wages  war  with  Antony;  that  thofe,  who 
"  extirpated  the  very  evii,  of  which  thefe  are 

"  but 
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A.  Urb.  710.  but  the  reliques,  can  never  be  fufficiently  re- 
^Coff^*  quited  by  the  Roman  people  though  they 
C.  C^sAR  were  to  heap  upon  them  every  thing  which 
OcTAviA^  they  could beftow  :  but  fee  how  much  ftronger 
Nus.  "  people's  fears  are,  than  their  memories,  be- 

Q^P£Dius.   <c  caufe  Antony  ftill  lives,  and  is  in  arms.  As 
*^  to  C^far,  all  that  could  and  ought  to  be  done, 
is  paft,  and  cannot  be  recalled :  is  06lavius 
then  a  perfon  of  fo  great  importance,  that  the 
people  of  Rome  are  to  exped:  from  him,  what 
*'  he  will  determine  upon  us  ?  or  are  we  of  fo 
little,  that  any  fmgle  man  is  to  be  entreated 
for  our  fafety  ?  As  for  me,   may  I  never 
return  to  you,  if  ever  I  either  fupplicate  any 
man,  or  do  not  reftrain  thofe,  who  are  difpo- 
*^  fed  to  do  it,  from  fupplicating  for themfelves: 
or  I  v/ill  remove  to  a  diftance  from  all  fuch, 
who  can  be  flaves,  and  fancy  myfelf  at  Rome^ 
where-ever  I  can  live  free  ;  and  fhall  pity  you, 
whofe  fond  defire  of  life,  neither  age,  nor  ho* 
nors,  nor  the  example  of  other  mens  virtue 
can  moderate.    For  my  part,  I  fhall  ever 
think  myfelf  happy,  as  long  as  I  can  pleafe 
*^  myfelf  with  the  perfuafion,  that  my  piety  has 
been  fully  requited.    For  what  can  be  hap- 
pier,  than  for  a  man,  confcious  of  virtuous 
a6ls,  and  content  with  liberty,  to  defpife  all 
human  affairs  ?  yet  I  will  never  yield  to  thofe, 
*^  who  are  fond  of  yielding,  or  be  conquered 
by  thofe,  who  are  willing  to  be  conquered 
themfelves  ;  but  will  firft  try  and  attempt 
*'  every  thing    nor  ever  defift  from  dragging 
our  City  out  of  flavery.    If  fuch  fortune  at- 
tends,  as  I  ought  to  have,  we  (hall  all  re* 
"  joice :  If  nor,  I  Ihall  rejoice  myfelif.  For 
how  could  this  life  be  fpent  better,  than  in- 
«  ads  and  thoughts,  which  tend  to  make  my 

Country- 
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Countrymen  free?  I  beg  and  befeech  you,  A.  Urb.  710. 
Cicero,  not  to  defert  the  caufe  through  weari-  ^4- 
<*  nefs  or  diffidence :  in  repelling  prefent  ^vils,  ^^J^^ 
*'  have  your  eye  always  on  the  future,  left  they  Octavia- 
*'  infinuate  themfelves  before  you  are  aware,  nus. 
Confider  that  the  fortitude  and  courage,  with 
which  you  delivered  the  Republic,  when  Con- 
ful,  and  now  again  when  Confular,  are  no- 
*'  thing  without  conftancy  and  equability.  The 
cafe  of  tried  virtue,  I  own,  is  harder  than  of 
untried :   we  require  fervices  from  it,  as 
debts  ;  and  if  any  thing  difappoints  us,  we 
*V  blame  with  refentment,  as  if  we  had  been 
"  deceived.    Wherefore  for  Cicero  to  withftand 
"  Antony,  though  it  be  a  part  highly  com- 
"  mendable,  yet  becaufe  fuch  a  Conful  feemed 
*'  of  courfe  to  promife  us  fuch  a  Confular,  no 
body  wonders  at  it :  but  if  the  fame  Cicero, 
"  in  the  cafe  of  others,  fliould  waver  at  laft  ia 
"  that  refolution,  which  he  exerted  with  fuch 
**  firmnefs  and  greatnefs  of  mind  againft  Antb- 
ny,  he  would  deprive  himfelf,  not  onely  of 
the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but  forfeit  even  that 
which  is  paft  :  for  nothing  is  great  in  itfelfj 
"  but  what  flows  from  the  refult  of  our  judge- 
ment  :  nor --does  it  become  any  man,  more 
*^  than  you,  to  love  the  Republic,  and  to  be  the 
^*  Patron  of  liberty,  on  the  account  either  of 
your  natural  talents,  or  your  former  a6ls,  or 
the  wilbes  and  expedlation  of  all  men.  Odla- 
vius  therefore  muft  not  be  entreated,  to  fuffer 
us  to  live  in  fafety.    Do  you  rather  roufe 
yourfelf  fo  far,  as  to  think  that  City  in  which 
you  have  adted  the  nobleft  part,  free  and 
flourifhing,  as  long  as  there  are  Leaders  ftill 

to 
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"  to  the  people,  to  refift  the  defigns  of  Trai- 
tors  \l\r 

If  we  compare  thefe  two  Letters,  we  fhall 
perceive  in  Cicero's  an  extenfive  view  and  true 
judgment  of  things,  tempered  with  the  great- 
eft  politenefs  and  affeftion  for  his  friend,  and  an 
unwillingnefs  to  difguft  where  he  thought  it  ne- 
celTary  even  to  blame.  In  Brutus's  a  churliOi 
and  morofe  arrogance,  claiming  infinite  honors 

to 


[/]  Ad  Brat.  16. 

N.  B»  There  is  a  pafiage 
indeed  in  Brutus V  Letter  to 
Atticus,  where  he  intimates 
areafon  for  his  complaint  a- 
gainft  Cicero,  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  juft  one,  if  the  fadl  of 
which  he  complains  had  been 
true  ;  that  Cicero  had  re- 
proached Cafca  ^ith  the  muY" 
ther  of  Ctefar^  a?id  called 
him  an  ajjajjtn,  1  do  not 
knoiVy  fays  he,  nxhat  I  can 
'Virite  to  you  but  this^  that  the 
ambition  and  licentioufnefi  of 
the  boy  has  been  inflamed,  ra- 
ther than  refrained  by  Cicero, 
*who  carries  his  indulgence  of 
him  to  fuch  a  length,  as  not 
to  refrain  from  ahufes  upon 
Cafca,  and  fuch,  as  muji  re- 
turn doubly  upon  hirrfelf  noho 
has  put  to  death  more  Citi- 
zens, than  one,  and  mvf  firf 
anun  himfef  to  be  an  AJfaffin, 
hefore  he  can  reproach  Cafa, 
uuith  nvhat  he  cbje:fs  to  him, 
[Ep.  ad  Brut.  17.]  Manutius 
profefles  himfelf  unable  to 
conceive,  how  Cicero  Jhould 
ever  call  Cafca  a  muriherer  % 
yet  cannot  colled  any  thing 
lefs  from  Brutus's  words. 
But  the  thing  is  impoffible, 


and  inconfiftent  with  every 
word,  that  Cicero  had  been 
faying,  and  every  adl,  that 
he  had  been  doing  from  the 
time  of  Caefar's  death :  and 
in  relation  particularly  to 
Cafca,  we  have  feen  above, 
how  he  refufed  to  enter  into 
any  meafures  with  Odavius, 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condi- 
tion of  his  fuffering  Cafca  to 
take  quiet  poffeffion  of  the 
Tribunate:  it  is  certain  there- 
fore, that  Brutus  had  either 
been  mifinformed,  or  was 
charging  Cicero  with  the 
confequential  meaning  di 
fomfe  faying,  which  was  ne- 
ver intended  by  him  ;  in  ad- 
vifing  Cafca  perhaps  to  ma- 
nage O^lavius,  in  that  height 
of  his  p  ower,  with  more  tem- 
per and  moderation,  left  hp 
fhould  otherwife  be  provoked 
to  confider  him  as  an  JfhJJin, 
and  treat  him  as  fuch :  for  an 
intimation  of  that  kind  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  Brutus,  for 
taking  it  as  a  diredl  condem- 
nation of  Cafca's  ad  of  ilab- 
bing  Casfar,  to  which  Cicero 
had  always  given  the  higheH 
;|pplaule. 
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to  himfelf,  yet  allowing  none  to  any  body  elfe  ;  A.  Urb.  710. 
infolently  chiding  and  dilating  to  one,  as  much  ^q^^'^* 
fuperior  to  him  in  wifdom  as  he  was  in  years ;  q  Caesar. 
the  whole  turning  upon  that  romantic  .maxim  ofocTAviA- 
tbe  Stoics^  enforced  without  any  regard  to  times  ^us. 
and  circumftances :   that  a  wife  man  has  a  fiiffi'^^^'^^^^* 
ciency  of  all  things  within  himfelf    There  aie  in- 
deed many  noble  fentiments  in  it  worthy  of  old 
Rome^  which  Cicero  in  a  proper  feafon  would 
have  recommended  as  warmly  as  he ;  yet  they 
were  not  principles  to  a6t  upon  in  a  conjun6lure 
fo  critical ;  and  the  rigid  application  of  them  is 
the  lefs  excufable  in  Brutus,  becaufe  he  himfelf 
did  not  always  pra6life  what  he  profefTed  ;  but 
Was  too  apt  to  forget  both  the  Stoic  and  the 
Roman, 

OcTAVius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs 
of  the  City,  and  fubdued  the  Senate  to  his  mind, 
than  he  marched  back  towards  Gaul^  to  meet 
Antony  and  Lepidus  who  had  already  pafTcd 
the  Alps^  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  him 
which  had  been  privately  concerted,  for  fettling 
the  terms  of  a  tripple  league^  and  dividing  the 
power  and  provinces  of  the  Empire  among 
themfelves.  All  the  three  were  natural  enemies 
to  each  other  Competitors  for  Empire  ;  and 
aiming  feverally  to  polfefs,  what  could  not  be 
obtained  but  with  the  ruin  of  the  reft  :  their 
meeting  therefore  was  not  to  eftablifh  any  real 
amity  or  lalling  concord,  for  that  was  impoffi- 
ble,  but  to  fufpend  their  own  quarrels  for  the 
prefent,  and  with  common  forces  to  opprefs 
their  common  enemies,  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  Republic ;  without  which  all  their 
feveral  hopes  and  ambitious  views  muft  invitably 
be  blafted. 

Vo?-,  III.  T  The 
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A  Urb.  710.  The  place  appointed  for  the  interview,  was 
^^•^4-  a  fmall  ljland^  about  two  miles  from  Bono?tiay 
C  C/eVar  fo™e<^i  the  river  RbenuSy  which  runs  near  to 
Oct  AVI  A-  that  City  [n]:  here  they  met,  as  men  of  their 
Nts.  chara6ler  muft  necefiarily  hieet,  not  without 

QiPEDius.  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  of  danger  from  eaCh 
'  other,  being  all  attended  by  their  choiceft  troops, 
each  with  five  Legions,  difpofed  in  feparate 
camps  within  fight  of  the  Ifland.  Lepidus  en- 
tered it  the  firft,  as  an  equal  friend  to  the  other 
two,  to  fee  that  the  place  was  clear,  and  free 
from  treachery  and  when  he  had  given  the 
fignal  agreed  upon,  Antony  and  Odiavius  ad- 
vanced from  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river, 
and  pafTed  into  the  Ifland  by  bridges,  which 
they  left  guarded  on  each  fide  by  three  hundred 
of  their  own  men.  Their  firft  care  inftead  of 
embracing,  was  to  fearch  one  another,  whether 
they  had  not  brought  daggers  concealed  under 
their  cloaths  ;  and  when  that  ceremony  was 
over,  Odavius  took  his  feat  betwixt  the  other 
two,  in  the  mod  honorable  place,  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  being  Conful. 

In  this  fituation  they  fpent  three  days  in  a 
clofe  conference,  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  ac- 
commodation ;  the  fubftance  of  which  was  that 
the  "Three  fliould  be  invefted  jointly  with  fu- 
preme  power  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with 
the  title  of  'Triumvirs^  for  fettling  the  flate  of  the 
Republic  :  that  they  fhould  adl  in  all  cafes  by 
common  confent,  nominate  the  Magifirates  and 
Governors  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  de- 
termine all  affairs  relating  to  the  public  by  their 
fole  will  and  pleafure :  that  Oclavius  fhould 
have  for  his  peculiar  province,  Africa  with  Si- 
cily, 


[n]  Vid.  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.e.  28.  p,  187. 
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c//)',  Sardinia^  and  the  other  Ijlands  of  the  Medi-  A.  Urb.  71 
terranean    Lcpidns,  Spain^  with  the  Narbonefe  ^^^^^^^ 
Gaul'.,  Antony,  the  other  two  Gauls  on  both^  ^^^^^^ 
fides  of  the  Alps :  and  to  put  them  all  upon  aocxAviA- 
level,  both  in  title  and  authority,  that  Odavius  nus. 
Ihould  refign  the  Confulfhip  to  Ventidius  forQ:.^^^^^^' 
the  remainder  of  the  year  :  that  Antony  and 
O^lavius  fhould  profecute  the  war  againlt  Bru- 
tus and  Caflius,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of 
twenty  Legions   and  Lepidus  with  three  Legions 
be  left  to  guard  the  City  :  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  eighteen  Cities  or  Colonics,  the  beft  and 
richeft  of  Italy^  together  with  their  lands  and 
diftridls,  fhould  be  taken  from  their  owners, 
and  affigned  to  the  perpetual  pofiefiion  of  the 
foldiers,  as  the  reward  of  their  faithful  fervices. 
Thefe  conditions  were  publiflied  to  their  feveral 
armies,  and  received  by  them  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  and  mutual  gratulations  for  this  happy 
union  of  their  Chiefs  j  which  at  the  defire  of 
the  foldiers  was  ratified  likewife  by  a  marriage, 
agreed  to  beconfummated  between  Odlavius  and 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Antony's  wife  Fulvia, 
by  her  firft  hulband  P.  Clodius. 

The  lad  thing  that  they  adjufted,  was  the 
lift  of  a  profcription^  which  they  were  determi- 
ned to  make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the 
writers  tell  us,  occafioned  much  difficulty  and 
warm  contefts  among  them  j  till  each  of  them 
in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  reveno-e  and  refentment  of  his 
Collegues.  The  whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  con- 
fifted  of  three  hundred  Senators^  andtwothoufand 
Knights-,  all  doom'd  to  die  for  a  crime  the  moft 
unpardonable  to  Tyrants,  their  adherence  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty.  They  referved  the  publication 
,of  the  general  lift  to  their  arrival  at  i^^?;;^^,  ex- 

T  2  cepting 
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A,  Urb.  7 TO.  cepting  onely  a  few  of  the  mod  obnoxious  ;  the 
Cic.  64.    Heads  of  the  Republican  party,  about  feventeen 
C  Qms'hVL  •        chief  of  whom  was  Cicero.  Thefe 

OcTAviA-  ^hey  mark'd  out  for  immediate  deftrudion  ;  and 
Nus.  fent  their  Emifiaries  away  diredly  to  furprize 

Q^Pedius.  and  murther  them,  before  any  notice  could  reach 
them  of  their  danger  :  four  of  this  number  were 
prefently  taken  and  killed  in  the  company  of 
their  friends  ;  and  the  reft  hunted  out  by  the 
foldiers  in  private  hou  es  and  ten^ples  ;  which 
prefently  filled  the  City  with  an  univerfal  ter- 
ror and  confternation,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by 
an  enemy  :  fo  that  the  Conful  Pedius  v/as  forced 
to  run  about  the  ftreets  all  the  night,  to  quiet 
the  minds  and  appeafe  the  fears  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  foon  as  it  was  light  publifht-d  the  names 
of  the  feventeen^  who  were  principally  fought 
for,  with  an  afTurance  of  fafety  and  indemnity 
to  all  others :  but  he  himfelf  was  fo  fliocked 
and  fatigued  by  the  horror  of  this  night's  work, 
that  h€  died  the  day  following 

We  have  no  hint  from  any  of  Cicero's  Let- 
ters (for  none  remain  to  us  of  fo  low  a  date) 
what  his  fentiments  were  on  this  interview  of 
the  three  Chiefs ;  or  what  refolution  he  had  ta- 
ken in  confequence  of  it.  He  could  not  but 
forfte  that  it  muft  needs  be  fatal  to  him,  if  it 
pafTed  to  the  fatisfadion  of  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  J  for  he  had  feveral  times  declared,  that  he 
expelled  the  laft  feverity  from  them,  if  ever  they 
got  the  better.  But  whatever  he  had  caufe  to 
apprehend,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  ftill  in  his 
power  to  avoid  it,  by  going  over  to  Brutus  in 
Macedonia  :  but  he  feems  to  have  thought  that 

remedy 

\f)']  App.  1.  4.  init.  Dio.  p.  326.  Plut.  in   Anton.  Sc 
Cicero.  Veil,  Pat.  z.  65. 
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remedy  worfe  than  the  evil  ;  and  had  fo  great 
an  abhorrence  of  entring  again,  in  his  advan-  ^q^^^^' 
ced  age,  into  a  civil  war,  and  fj  little  valpe  fore.  C^s'ar 
the  few  years  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  Octavi.^- 
that  he  declares  it  a  thoufand  tim^s  better  to  die^ 
than  to  fsek  bis  fefety  from  camps  [p]:  and  Q^.^^^^^^^- 
was  the  morc!  indifferent  aboiii  whac  might  hap- 
pen to  himfclf,  fince  his  fon  was  removed  from 
all  immediate  danger,  by  being  already  with 
Brutus. 

The  old  Hiftorians  endeavour  to  perfuade 
us,  that  Ccefar  did  not  give  him  up  to  the  revenge 
of  his  Collegties  without  th:  great eji  reluBance^ 
and  after  a  ftruggle  of  two  days  to  preferve  him  \  q\ : 
but  all  that  tendernefs  was  artificial,  and  a  part 
affumed  to  give  the  better  colour  to  his  defertion 
of  him.  For  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  el- 
fedl  of  their  union,  and  a  neceffary  facrifice  to 
the  common  intereft  of  the  Three :  thofe  who 
met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  determined 
to  deftroy  him ;  fince  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  fuffered  in  an  enemy  and  experience  had 
fhewn,  that  nothmg  could  make  him  a  friend  to 
the  oppreffors  of  hiscountry. 

C^SAR  therefore  was  pleafed  with  it  un- 
doubtedly, as  m.uch  as  the  reft  •,  and  when  his 
pretended  fqueamilhnefs  was  over-ruled,  fhew- 
ed  himfelf  more  cruel  and  bloody  in  urging  the 
Profcription,  than  either  of  the  other  two  [r]. 

T  3  Nothings 

[  ]  Reipub.  vicem  delebo,  ib.  i6,  7. 
qiiae  immortalis  eiTe  debet;  Plutar,  in  Cicer.  Veil, 

mihi  quidem  qiiantulom  reli-  Pat.  2.  66. 
c^i^i  ell;  ?  [ad  urut,  x.]  Irmv       [r]     Reftitit  aliquandia 

e^go  ih  caflra  ?  milles  mori  Collegis,  ne  qua  fieret  pro- 

.'  melius,  huic  prscfcrtim  aeta-  fcriptio,  fed  inceptam  utroque 

ti :  [ad  vt^it..  14   22.]  led  a-  acerbius  exercuit,  Scz,  Suet, 

bene  hare  ac^atem  longe  a  Aug.  27. 
fcpulchro    negant  oportere* 
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A,  Vrh.  10.  Nothings  fays  Vclleius,  zvas  fo  ftoameful  cn  this 
Cic.  64.  occafion^  as  that  C^efar  jlzould  he  forced  to  profcribe 
C  c"^s^*  R  ^'^  '  ^^''^^  Cicero  efpecial.y  Jhculd  be  pro- 
Oct  A  VI  A-  fcrlbed  by  him  [j].  But  there  was  no  force  in 
NUS.  the  cafe  :  for  tho',  to  fave  Csefar's  honor,  and 

Q.  Pedius.  iQ  extort,  as  it  were,  Cicero  from  him,  Lepidus 
gave  up  his  own  brother,  Paullus  and  Anto- 
ny his  uncle,  L.  C^^rfar,  who  were  both  actu- 
ally put  into  the  lift  ;  yet  neither  of  them  loft 
their  lives,  but  were  protected  from  any  harm 
by  the  power  of  their  relations  [/]. 

If  we  look  back  a  little,  to  make  a  general 
view  of  the  conduct  of  thefe  Triumzirs^  v/e  ftiall 
fee  Antony  roufed  at  once  by  Csefar's  death 
from  the  midft  of  pleafure  and  debauch,  and  a 
moft  abject  obfequioufnefs  to  Casfar's  pov/er, 
forming  the  true  plan  of  his  intereft,  and  pur- 
fuing  it  with  a  furprizing  vigor  and  addrefs  5 
till  after  many  and  almoft  infuperable  difficulties, 
he  obtained  the  fovereign  dominion,  which  he 
aimed  at.  Lepidus  was  the  chief  inftrument 
that  he  made  ufe  of  •,  whom  he  employed  very 
fuccefsfuUy  at  home,  till  he  found  himfelf  in 
condition  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  alone,  and 
then  fent  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Jlps,  that  in 
cafe  of  any  difafter  in  Italy,  he  might  be  pro- 
vided with  a  fecure  refource  in  his  army.  By 
this  management  he  had  ordered  his  affairs  fo 
artfully,  that  by  conquering  at  Mcdam,  he 
would  have  made  himfelf  probably  the  fcle  Ma- 
jler  of  Rome  ;  while  the  onely  difference  of  be- 
ing conquered,  was  to  admit  tzvo  partners  with 

him 

[s]  Nihil    t-m  indignum    illo    Cicero  profcriptas  eft. 
illo    tempore    fuit,    quam    Veil.  Pat.  2.  66. 
quod  aut  Lslar  aliquem  pro-       [/]   Appian,    I.  4.  61c. 
fcribei-e  coactus  eil,  auc  ab    Dio.  1.  47.  33c. 
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him  into  the  Empire  ;  the  one  of  whom  at  lead  A.  Urb.  710. 
he  was  iure  always  to  govern.  ^c'ofi''^* 

OcTAVius's  condudl  v/as  not  lefs  politic  or  r\C/f:sAR. 
vigorous  :  he  had  great  parts,  and  an  admira-  Octavia- 
ble  genius,  with  a  dilfimulation  fufficientto  per-  nus. 
fuade  that  he  had  good  inclinations  too.  ^3^^^°^^*' 
his  want  of  years  and  authority  made  it  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  fuccede  immediately  to  his  Un- 
cle's power,  fo  his  firft  bufinefs  was,  to  keep 
the  place  vacant  till  he  fhould  be  more  ripe  for 
it  \  and  to  give  the  exclufion  in  the  mean  while 
to  every  body  elfe.  With  this  view  he  adled  the 
Republican  with  great  gravity  ;  put  himfeif  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cicero ;  and  was  wholly 
governed  by  his  advice,  as  far  as  his  intereft 
carried  him  that  is,  to  deprefs  Antony^  and 
drrue  him  out  of  Italy  who  was  his  immediate 
and  moft  dangerous  rival.  Here  he  ftopt  Ihort, 
and  paufed  a  while,  to  confider  what  new  mea- 
fures  this  new  ftate  of  things  would  fuggeft  : 
when  by  the  unexpe6led  death  of  the  two  Con- 
fuls,  finding  himfeif  at  once  the  mafter  of  every 
thing  at  home,  and  Antony,  by  the  help  of  Le- 
pidus,  riling  again  the  ftronger  from  his  fall, 
he  faw  prefently  that  his  beft  chance  for  Empire 
was  to  content  himfeif  with  a  fhare  of  it,  till 
he  fhould  be  in  condition  to  feize  the  whole  ; 
and  from  the  fame  policy  with  which  he  joined 
himfeif  with  the  Republic  to  deftroy  Antony, 
he  now  joined  with  Antony  to  opprefs  the  Re- 
public, as  the  beft  mieans  of  fecuring  and  ad- 
vancing his  own  power. 

Lepidus  was  the  Dupe  of  them  both  a 
vain,  weak,  inconftant  man  incapable  of  Em- 
pire, yet  afpiring  to  the  polTeffion  of  it  and 
abufing  the  moft  glorious  opportunity  of  fer* 
vinghis  Country,  to  the  ruin  both  of  his  Coun- 

T  4  try 
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A.  Urb.  710=  try  and  hirnfelt.    His  wife  was  the  Sifter  of 
^Coff^      M.Brutus,  and  his  true  intereft  lay  in  adhering 
C.  C^sAR        ^^^^  alliance  :  for  if,  by  the  advice  of  Late- 
OcTAviA-    renfis,  he  had  joined  with  Plancus  and  D.  Bru- 
tus, tus  to  opprefs  Antony,   and  give  liberty  to 
(^Pedius.   p^Q^yi^^  the  merit  of  that  fervice,  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  family  and  fortunes,  would  ne- 
ceiTarily  have  made 'him  the  firft  Citizen  of  a  free 
Republic.    But  his  weaknefs  deprived  him  of 
that  glory  :  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  firft 
fhare  of  power,  which  he  feemed  at  prefent  to 
pofiefs,  would  give  him  hkewife  the  firft  ftiare 
of  Empire  :  not  confidering  that  military  power 
depends  on  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  him 
•who  pofteffes  it :  in  which,  as  his  Collegues  far 
excelled  him,  fo  they  would  be  fure  always  to 
eclipfe,  and  whenever  they  thought  it  proper, 
to  deftroy  him.    This  he  found  afterwards  to 
be  the  cafe  :  when  C^far  forced  him  to  beg  his 
life  upon  his  knees,  though  at  the  head  of  twenty 
Legions  \  and  depofed  him  from  that  dignity ^  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  fufiain  {u\ 

C  J  c  E  R  o  was  at  his  Tufculan  Villa^  with  his 
Brother  and  Nephew,  when  he  firft  received  the 
pews  of  the  Profcription^  and  of  their  being  in- 
cluded in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  Triumvi- 
rate to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  pofiible,  to  the  mo- 
nient  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprize  thofe, 
v/hom  they  had  deftined  to  deftru6tion,  before 
they  were  avv'are  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to 
.efcape.  But  fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means 
to  give  him  early  notice  of  it ;  upon  which  he 
fet  forward  prefently  with  his  Brother  and  Ne- 
phew towards  Aflura ;  the  neareft  Villa  which 

he 


[«]  Spoliata,  quam  tueri  non  poterat,  dignitas.  V^II, 
2.  8, 
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he  had  upon  the  fea  :  with  intent  to  tranfport  A.  Urb.  710. 
themfelves  diredly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  ^^q^'^' 
enemies.    But  Quintus  being  wholly  unprepa-^^^  C^sar 
red  for  fo  fuddcn  a  voyage,  refolved  to  turnocTAviA- 
back  with  his  fon  to  Rome^  in  confidence  of  ly-  nus. 
ing  concealed  there,  till  they  could  provide  mo-  Q:.Pediu$. 
pey  and  neceifaries  for  their  fupport  abroad. 
Cicero  in  the  mean  while  found  a  vefTel  ready 
for  him  at  Aftura^  in  which  he  prefendy  em- 
barked :  but  the  winds  being  crofs  and  turbu- 
lent, and  the  fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after 
he  had  failed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coaft, 
he  landed  at  Circ^iim^  and  fpent  a  night  near 
that  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolunon  :  the 
queftion  was,  what  courfe  he  Ihould  fleer  ;  and 
whether  he  jbculd  fly  to  Brutus,  or  to  Cajfius^  or 
to  S.  Pompeius ;    but  after  all  his  deliberations, 
none  of  them  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expedient 
of  dying  [;^]  :  fo  that,  as  Plutarch  fays,  he  had 
fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  City,  and  kil- 
ling himfelf  in  Cafar's  houfe  \  in  order  to  leave 
the  guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Csfar's 
!  perfidy  and  ingratitude :  but  the  importunity 
1  of  his  fervants  prevailed  with  him  to  fail  for- 
j  w^ards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again  on  fhore, 
!  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  Villa,  about  a 
i  mile  from  the  coaft ;  weary  of  life  and  the  fea  \ 
I  and  declaring^  that  he  would  die  in  that  Country, 
j  vMch  he  had  fo  often  faved  [j].    Here  he  flepc 
I  foundly 

[a-]  Cremutius  Cordus  alt,  j^reiTufque  ad  fapetiorem  vil- 

Ciceioni,     cum    cogitaffet,  lam,  quje  paullo  plus  mille 

uniimne  Brutum  an  Caffium,  pjflibus  i  mari  abcft,  nwiar 

an  S.  Pompeium  peceret,  om-  inquit  in  t atria,  /cepe  fer-va- 

nia  difplicuiiTe  praeter  mpr-  ta.  Liv.  Fragm.  apud  Senec. 

tem*  Senec.  Suafor.  6.  Suafjr.    I.  vid.  ir.  Piu;ai% 

[>]  Taidium  tandem  cum  Cic. 
jc  fugse  k  vitae  cepit ;  re- 
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A.  Urb.  710.  foundly  for  feveral  hours    tho',  as  fome  writers 
^4-    tell  us,  "  a  great  number  of  Crows  were  flut- 
C  clsAR    "  tering  all  the  while,  and  making  a  ftrange 
OcTAviA-    *'  noife  about  his  windows,  as  if  tb  roufe  and 
Nus.'         "  warn  him  of  his  approaching  fate  :  and  that 
CLPedius.    cc  Qj^g  Qf  them  made  its  way  into  the  chamber, 
*^  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed-cloaths  \  till  his 
*'  flaves,  admonillied  by  this  prodigy,  and  a- 
"  lhamed  to  fee  brute  creatures  more  follici- 
tous  for  his  fafety  than  themfelves,  forced 
him  into  his  Litter,  or  portable  Chair,"  and 
carried  him  away  towards  the  Ihip,  thro'  the 
private  ways  and  walks  of  his  woods  \  having 
juft  heard  that  foldiers  were  already  come  into 
the  country  in  quefb  of  him,  and  not  far  from 
the  Villa.    As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  the  fol- 
diers arrived  at  the  houfe  :  and  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the 
fea,  and  overtook  him  in  the  wood.  Their  Leader 
was  one  Popilius  Lsenus,  a  Tribun,  or  Colonel 
of  the^army,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  de- 
fended and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.    As  foon 
as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  few  ants  prepared 
themfelves  to  fight ^  being  refolved  to  defend  their 
mafier^s  life  at  the  hazard  of  their  ou-n :  but  Ci- 
cero commanded  them  to  fet  him  down^  and  to  make 
no  refiftance  {%] :  then  looking  upon  his  execu- 
tioners with  a  prefence  and  firmnefs,  which  al- 
moft  daunted  them,  and  thruO:mg  his  neck,  as 
forwardly  as  he  could,  out  of  the  Litter,  he  bad 
them  do  their  work^  and  take  what  they  wanted : 
upon  which  they  prefently  cut  off  his  head  and 

both 

\z]  Satis  conflat  fervos  pad,  quod  fors  iniqua  cogc- 
fortiter  fideliterque  paratos  ret,  juflifTe.  Liv.  fragment. 
fuifTe  ad  demicandum  :  ipfum  ibid, 
depoTii  leclicam,   &  quietos 
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iotb  his  hands  and  returned  with  them  in  all  A.  Urb.  710, 
hafte  and  great  joy  towards  Rome^  as  the  moft    dc.  64. 
agreeable  prefenl  which  they  could  poffibly  carry  to  ^  q^^^* 
Antony.    Popilius  charged  himfelf  with  the  con-  OcTrv^il^ 
veyance,  without  refle6ling  on  the  infamy  of  car-  nus. 
rying  that  head^  which  had  faved  his  w;/ [<^] ;  Q^P^^iuso 
he  found  Antony  in  the  Forum,  furrounded 
with  guards  and  crouds  of  people;  but  upon 
fhewing  from  a  diftance  the  fpoils  which  he 
brought,  he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with 
the  honor  of  a  Crown^  and  about  eight  thoufand 
pounds  Jlerling,    Antony  ordered  the  head  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  Roftra^  between  the  two  hands :  a 
fad  fpedacle  to  the  City    and  v/hat  drew  tears 
from  every  eye   to  fee  thofe  mangled  members, 
which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo  glorioufly 
from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the  for- 
tunes, and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  lb 
lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  Sycophants 
and  Traitors.    The  deaths  of  the  refi^  fays  an  Hi- 
ftorian  of  that  age,  caufed  onely  a  private  and 
particular  forrow\  but  Cicero^ s  an  univerfal  one 
[1?]  :  it  was  a  triumph  over  the  Republic  itfelf  ; 
and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftablilli  the  perpe- 
tual flavery  of  E.ome,    Antony  confidered  it  as 
fuch,  and  fatiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared 
the  Profcription  at  an  end. 

He 

la]  Ea  Sarcina,  tanquam  privates  luctus  exdtaverunt  ; 
ppimis  fpoliisalacer  in  urbem  i!la  una  communem — [Cre- 
reverfus  eft.  Neque  ei  fcele-  mutius  Cordus,  apud  Senec] 
ftum  portanti  onus  Aiccurrit,  'Civltas  lacrymas  tenere  non 
illad  fe  caput  ferre,  quod  pro  potuic,  quum  recifum  Cice- 
capite  ejus  quondam  perora-  ronis  caput  in  illis  fuis  Ro- 
yerat.  Val.  Max.  5.  3.  ihh  videretur,  L.  Flor.  4.  6, 

[^]  Cacterorurnque  c:sdes 
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A.  Urb.  710.    He  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  December  ; 
Cic.  64.    about  ten  days  from  the  fettlement  of  the  Tri- 
Co^-      umvirate  :  after  he  had  lived  ftxty  three  years ^ 
C.  C^sAR   ^i^c^Qfi  months^  and  five  days  \c\ 

OCTAVIA-  '  L  J 

NUS. 

Q,Pedius.       W  Vid.  Plutar.  in  Cic.    601.    Dio.  1.  47.  p.  330. 

Veil.  Pat.  2.  64.  Liv.Fragm.  Pighii  Annal.ad.  A.  U.  71Q. 
apud  Senec.    Appian.  I.  4, 
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SECT.  XII. 

THE  ftory  of  Cicero's  death  continued  frefli 
on  the  minds  of  the  Romans  for  many 
ages  after  it ;  and  was  delivered  down  to  pofte- 
rity  with  all  its  circumftances,  as  one  of  the  moft 
affedling  and  memorable  events  of  their  Hiftory: 
fo  that  the  fpot,  on  which  it  happened,  feems 
to  have  been  vifited  by  travellers  with  a  kind  of 
religious  reverence  The  odium  of  it  fell 

chiefly  on  Antony  ;  yet  it  left  a  ftain  of  perfidy 
and  ingratitude  alio  on  Auguftus  ;  which  ex- 
planes  the  reafon  of  that  filence,  which  is  ob- 
ierved  about  him,  by  the  writers  of  that  age  ; 
and  why  his  name  is  not  fo  much  as  mentioned 
either  by  Horace  or  Virgil.  For  though  his 
charadler  would  have  furnilhed  a  glorious  fub- 
jed  for  many  noble  lines,  yet  it  was  no  fubje<fi: 
for  Court  Poets  ;  fince  the  very  mention  of  him 
mufthave  been  a  fatire  on  the  Prince  :  efpecially 
while  Antony  lived  ;  among  the  Sycophants  of 
whofe  Court,  it  was  faihionable  to  infult  his  me- 
mory by  all  the  methods  of  calumny  that  wit 
and  malice  could  invent :  nay  Virgil,  on  an  oc- 
cafion,  that  could  hardly  fail  of  bringing  him  to 
his  mind,  inftead  of  doing  juftice  to  his  merit, 
I  chofe  to  do  an  injuftice  rather  to  Rome  itfelf, 
I  by  yielding  the  fuperiority  of  eloquence  to  the 
,  Greeks^  which  they  themfelves  had  been  forced 
to  yield  to  Cicero  [^]. 

I  .  LiVY 

[a]  Saepe  Clodio  Cicero-  ^w^isv*  o  itx^  Iro^iav  rSh 

nem  expellentt    &  Antonio  TraSi??  el^ov. 
occidenti,    videmur    irafc'.       [if] — Orabunt  caufas  ineli<» 

Sen.  de  ira.  2.  2.  us,  Sec,  JEn*  6.  849. 
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LivY  however,  whofe  candor  made  Augu- 
ftus  call  him  a  Pompeian  [^:],  while  out  of  com- 
'  plailance  to  the  times,  he  feems  to  extenuate  the 
crime  of  Cicero's  murther,  yet  after  a  high  en- 
comium of  his  virtues,  declares,  that  to  praife 
him  as  he  deferved,  required  the  eloquence  of  Cice- 
ro himfelf[d],  Auguftus  too,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  happening  one  day  to  catch  his  grandfon  j 
reading  one  of  Cicero's  books,  which,  for  fear 
of  the  Emperor's  difpleafure,  the  boy  endeavour- 
ed to  hide  under  his  gown,  took  the  book  into 
his  hands,  and  turning  over  a  great  part  of  it, 
gave  it  back  again,  and  faid,  this  was  a  learned 
man^  my  child^  and  a  lover  of  his  country  {e\ 

In  the  fucceeding  generation,  as  the  particu- 
lar envy  to  Cicero  fubfided,  by  the  death  of  thofe 
whom  private  interefts  andperfonal  quarrels  had 
engaged  to  hate  him  when  living,  and  defame 
him  when  dead,  fo  his  name  and  memory  began 
to  fiiine  out  m  its  proper  luftre  :  and  in  the  reign 
even  of  Tiberius,  v/ith  an  eminent  Senator  and 

Hifto- 


[r]  —  T.  Livias—  Cn. 
Pompeiiim  tantis  laudibus 
tuljt,  ut  Pompeianum  eum 
Auguftus  appellarer.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4.  34.^ 

[^]  Si  qiiis  tamen  virtuti- 
bus  vitia  penfarit,  vir  jmag- 
nus,  accr,  memorabilis  fuit, 
&  in  cujus  laudes  fequendas 
Cicerone  laudatore  opus  fu- 
erit.  Liv.  Fragment,  apud 
Senec.  Suafor,  6. 

[^]  Piutar.  vit,  Cicer, 
There  is  another  llory  of  the 
fame  kind  recorded  by  Ma- 
crobius,  to  fhew  Auguftus's 
moderation  with  regard  alfo 
to  Cato  :  that  Auguftus  be- 


ing one  day  in  the  houfe, 
which  had  belonged  to  Cato, 
where  the  mafter  of  it,  out 
of  compliment  to  his  great 
gueft,  took  occafion  to  re- 
fledl  on  Cato's-  perverfenefs, 
he  ftopped  him  fhort  by  fay- 
ing, that  he  ivho  nxjould fuffer 
no  change  in  the  conjlitution 
of  his  Cityi  <was  a  good  cifi- 
zetj,  and  honcji  man :  but  by 
this  character  of  Cato's  ho- 
nefty,  he  gave  a  fevere  wound 
to  his  own,  who  not  onely 
changed  but  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment of  his  country. 
Macrob.  Saturn.  2,  4. 
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Hiftorian,  Cremutius  Cordns  was  condemned  to 
die  for  praifmg  Brutus,  yet  Paterculus  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  the  following  warm 
expoftulation  with  Antony,  on  the  fubje6t  of 
Cicero's  death  :  "  Thou  haft  done  nothing, 
"  Antony  ;  haft  done  nothing,  I  fay,  by  fetting 
"  a  price  on  that  divine  and  illuftrious  head,  and 
"  by  a  deteftable  reward,  procuring  the  death  of 
"  fo  greata  Conful  and  preferver  of  the  Repub- 
'*  lie.  Thou  haftfnatched  from  Cicero  a  trouble- 
*5  fome  being  ;  a  declining  age  :  a  life  more  mi- 
"  ferabie  under  thy  dominion,  than  death  itfelf; 
"  but  fo  far  from  diminifliing  the  glory  of  his 
"  deeds  and  fayings,   thou  haft  increafed  it. 

He  lives  and  will  live  in  the  memory  of  ail 
*^  ages  ;  and  as  long  as  this  fyftem  of  nature, 
"  whether  by  chance  or  providence,  or  what 
"  way  foever  formed,  which  he  alone,  of  all  the 
"  Romans^  comprehended  in  his  mind,  and  il- 
"  luftrated  by  his  eloquence,  fhali  remain  intire, 
"  it  will  draw  the  praifes  of  Cicero  along  with 
"  it  and  all  pofterity  will  admire  his  writings 
"  againft  thee,  curfe  thy  adt  againft  him  — 

From  this  period,  all  the  Roman  writers, 
whether  Poets  or  Hiftorians,  feem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  celebiating  the  praifes  of  Cicero, 
as  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  their  Patriots,  and 
the  parent  of  the  Roman  wit  and  eloquence-,  who 
thad  done  more  honor  to  his  country  hy  his  wri'^ 
tings  than  all  their  Conquerors  hy  their  arms^  and 
\ext ended  the  bounds  of  his  learning  beyond  thofe  of 
their  Empire  [^].  So  that  their  very  Empe- 
rors, 

[/]  V^^'*        2.  66.  —omnium  triumphorum  lau- 

Facundias,    lauarum-    ream  adepte  majorem,  quan- 
que  literaruin  parens — atque    to  plus  eit  ingenii  Romani 

ter- 
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rors,  near  three  centuries  after  his  death,  began 
to  reverence  him  in  theclafs  cf  their  inferior  Tiei- 
ties  \h'\  :  a  rank,  which  he  would  have  prefer- 
ved  to  this  day,  if  he  had  -  happened  to  live  in 
Papal  Rome^  where  he  could  not  have  failed^  as 
Erafmus  fays,  [t]  from  the  innocence  of  his  life^ 
of  obtaining  the  honor  and  title  of  a  Saint. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  {lender  with 
a  neck  particularly  long  *,  yet  his  features  were 
regular  and  manly  ;  preferving  a  comlinefs  and 
dignity  to  the  laft,  with  a  certain  air  of  chearful- 
nefs  and  ferenity,  that  imprinted  both  afFe6liori 
and  refped  [y^].  His  conftitution  was  naturally 
weak,  yet  was  fo  confirmed  by  his  management 
of  it,  as  to  enable  him  to  fupport  all  the  fatigues 
of  the  moftadive,  as  well  as  the  mod  ftudious 
life,  with  perpetual  health  and  vigor.  The  care, 
that  he  employed  upon  his  body,  confided  chief- 
ly in  bathing  and  rubbing,  with  a  few  turns 
every  day  in  his  gardens  for  the  refrefhment  of 
his  voice  from  the  labor  of  the  bar  [/j  :  yet  in 
the  fummer,  he  generally  gave  himfelf  the  ex- 
ercife  of  a  journey,  to  vifit  his  feveral  eftates  and 
villa's  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  But  his  prin- 
cipal inflrument  of  health,  was  diet  and  tempe- 
rance : 


terminos  in  tantum  promo- 
vifle,  quain  Imperii,  Piin. 
Kift.  7.  30. 

Qui  efFecit,  ne  quorum 
arma  viceramus,  eorum  in- 
genio  vinceremur.  Veil.  P. 
2.  34. 

[h\  Lamprid.  vit.  Alex. 
Sever,  c.  3 1 . 

[?]  Quern  arbitror,  fi 
Chriftianam  philofophiam  di- 
dicifTet,  in  eorum  numero 
cenfendum  fuiffe,  qui  nunc 


ob  vitam  innocenter  pieque 
tranfadam,  pro  Divis  hono- 
rantur.  Erafm.  Cictroniam 
verf.  fin  em. 

[^]  Ei  quidem  facies  deco- 
ra ad  feneftutem  profpera- 
que  permanfit  valetudo.  A- 
fin.  Poll,  aoud  Senec.  Suafor. 
6. 

[/]  Cum  recreandze  vocu- 
las  caufa,  mihi  necefle  efTec 
ambulare.  Ad.  Ate.  2.  23. 
Fiutar.  in  vit. 
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fance  :  by  thefe  he  preferved  himfclf  from  all  vi- 
olent diftempersj  and  when  he  happened  to  be 
attacked  by  any  flight  indifpofition,  ufed  to  en- 
force the  feverity  of  his  abftinence,  and  itarve  it 
prefently  by  fafting  [mli 

In  his  cloaths  and  drefs,  which  the  wife  have 
ufually  confidered  as  an  index  of  the  mind,  he 
obferved,  what  he  prefcribes  in  his  book  of  of- 
fices^  a  modefty  and  decency,  adapted  to  his 
rank  and  -charader :  a  perpetual  cleanlinefs, 
without  the  appearance  of  pains  ;  free  from  the 
affedation  of  Angularity  ;  and  avoiding  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  ruftic  negligence  and  foppifh  delica- 
cy \n\  :  both  of  which  are  equally  contrary  to 
true  dignity  the  one  implying  an  ignorance,  or 
illiberal  contempt  of  it  •,  the  other  a  childifli 
pride  and  often tation  of  proclaiming  our  pre- 
tenfions  to  it. 

In  his  domeftic  and  fecial  life,  his  behaviour 
was  very  amiable :  he  was  a  moft  indulgent  pa- 
rent, a  fincere  and  zealous  friend,  a  kind  and 
generous  mafter.  His  Letters  are  full  of  the  ten- 
dereft  expreffions  of  his  love  for  his  children  ;  in 
whofe  endearing  con  verfation,  as  he  often  tells  us, 
he  ufed  to  drop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve  himfelf 
from  all  his  ftruggles  in  the  Senate  and  the  Fo- 
lium [o].  The  fame  affedion,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  was  extended  alfo  to  his  flaves  ;  when 

[m]  Cum  quidem  biduum  habenda  veilitus :  in  q  jo  fi- 

5ta  jejunus  fuifTem,  ut  n^?  a-  cut  in  plerifque  rebus,  medi- 

quam  quidem  gutlaram.  Ep.  ©crita^  optima  eil.    De  offic. 

fam,  7.  26,  vid.  Plutar.  i.  36. 

[w]   Adhibenda  munditia       [0]  Ut  tantum  reqiiietis 

non  odiofa*  neque  exquifita  habeam,  quantum  cum  uxo- 

nimis;    tantum  quse  fugiat  re,  &  filioia,  &  meilito  Ci- 

agreUem  &  inhumanam  neg-  cerone  confumitur.  Ad  Aiti 

hgentiam.    Eadem  ratio  ell  i.  i8« 
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by  their  fidelity  and  fervices  they  had  recom- 
mended themfelves  to  favor.  We  have  feen 
^  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  Tiro  j  whofe  cafe 
was  no  otherwife  different  from  the  reft,  than  as 
it  was.diftinguilhed  by  the  fuperiority  of  his 
merit.  In  one  of  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  /  have 
nothing  more^  fays  he,  to  write:  and  my  mind 
indeed  is  fomething  rufled  at  prefent^  for  SocitheuSy 
my  reader^  is  dead^  a  hopeful  youth  :  which  has 
iiffli^ed  me  more  than  one  would  imagine  the  death 
of  a  flave  ought  to  do  [f] . 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of  friend- 
fhip-,  and  of  its  excellent  ufe  and  benefit  to  hu- 
man life  ;  which  he  has  beautifully  illuftrated  in 
his  entertaining  treatife  on  that  fubjedl  where 
he  lays  down  no  other  rules,  than  what  he  ex- 
emplified by  his  pradice.  For  in  all  the  variety 
of  friendfhips,  in  which  his  eminent  rank  enga- 
ged him,  he  was  never  charged  with  deceiving, 
deferting,  or  even  flighting  any  one,  whom  he 
had  once  called  his  friend,  or  efteemed  an  ho- 
neft  man.  It  was  his  delight  to  advance  their 
profperity,  to  relieve  their  adverfity  the  fame 
friend  to  both  fortunes  but  more  zealous  onely 
in  the  bad,  where  his  help  was  the  moft  wanted, 
and  his  fervices  the  moft  difinterefted  ;  looking 
upon  it  not  as  a  friendftiip,  but  a  fordid  traffic 
and  merchandize  of  benefits^  where  good  offices 
are  to  be  weighed  by  a  nice  eftimate  of  gain  and 
lofs  [^].  He  calls  gratitude  the  mother  of  vir- 
tues ; 

[p]    Nam    puer  fefiivu?,    amatur  toto  pedore.  [de  leg. 

anagnodes  nrfter,  Sofitheus  i.  i8,]  quam  fi  ad  fruftum 
decCiTerat,  meque  plus  quam  nolirum  referemus,  non  ad 
fervi  mors  debere  videbatur,  i'lius  commoda,  quern  dili- 
commoverat.  Ad  Act.  i.  gimus,  non  erat  ifta  amicitia, 
12.  ^ed  mercatura  quaedam  utili- 

[^1  Ubi  ilia  fandla  amici-  tatum  fuarum.  De  Nac  De- 
lia ?  fi  non  ipfe  amicus  per  fe    or.  i .  44. 
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tues  ;  reckons  it  the  moft  capital  of  all  duties  ; 
and  ufes  the  words,  grateful  and  gcod^  as  terms 
fynonimous,  and  infeparably  united  in  the  fame 
charadter.  His  writings  abound  with  fentiments 
of  this  fort,  as  his  life  did  with  the  examples  of 
them  [r]  ;  fo  that  one  of  his  friends,  in  apolo- 
gizing for  the  importunity  of  a  requeft,  ob- 
ferves  to  him  with  great  truth,  that  the  tenor  of 
<  his  life  would  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for  it  ;  fince 
he  had  eftablifhed  fuch  a  cuftom,  of  doing  every 
thing  for  his  friends^  that  they  no  lo?iger  requefiedy 
tut  claimed  a  right  to  command  him  \s\ 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his  friends, 
than  placable  to  his  enemies;  readily  pardoning 
the  greateft  injuries,  upon  the  flighted  fubmiffi- 
on  ;  and  though  no  man  ever  had  greater  abili- 
ties or  opportunities  of  revenging  himfelf,  yet 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  hurt,  he  fought  out 
reafons  to  forgive   and  whenever  he  was  invited 
to  it,  never  declined  a  reconciliation  with  his  moft 
s  inveterate  enemies   of  which  there  are  numerous 
1  inftances  in  his  hiftory.    He  declared  nothing  to 
:  be  more  laudable  and  worthy  of  a  great  man^  than 
placability  ;  and  laid  it  down  for  a  natural  duty, 
to  moderate  our  revenge^  and  ohferve  a  temper  in 
punifhing ;  and  held  repentance  to  he  a  fufficient 
ground  for  remitting  it :  and  it  was  one  of  his 
j  layings,  delivered  to  a  public  aflembly,  that  his 

U  2  enmities 

[f]  Cum  omnibus  virtuti-  citiis  ?    quae  porro  amicitia 

'bus  me  afFeftum  efTecupiam,  potefl  efTe  inter  ingratos?  Pro 

tamen  nihil  eft  quod  malim,  Plane.  33.  de  Fin.  2,  22. 

quam  me  &  gratum  efie  &  [j]  Nam  quod  ita  confu- 

'videri.    Eft  enim  h^ec  una  lieris  pro  amicislaborare,  non 

virtus    non  folum  maxima,  jam  fic  fperant  abs  te,  fed  c- 

fed  etiam    mater  virtutem  liam  lie  imperant  tibi  famili- 

omnium — qiise  poteft  tfte  ju-  are?.    £p.  farr,  6.  7. 

cunditas  vita;  fublacis  ami-  '  • 
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enmities   isjere  mortal^   his  friend/hips  immortal 

H I  s  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  chara6ter  fplendid  and  noble :  his 
houfe  was  open  to  all  the  learned  Strangers  and 
Philofophers  of  Greece  and  Afia  :  feveral  of 
whom  were  coiiftantly  entertained  in  it,  as  part 
of  his  family,  and  fpent  their  whole  lives  with 
him  [«].  His  levee  was  perpetually  crouded 
with  multitudes  of  all  ranks  even  Pompey* 
himfelf  not  difdaining  to  frequent  it.  The  great- 
eft  part  came,  not  onely  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments, buc  to  attend  him  on  days  of  bufinefs  to 
the  Senate  or  the  Forum  ;  where  upon  any  de- 
bate or  tranfadion  of  moment,  they  conftantly 
waited  to  condu6t  him  home  again  :  but  on  ordi- 
nary days,  when  thefe  morning  vifits  were  over, 
ns  they  ufually  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to  his 
boolcs,  and  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  his  library,  with- 
out feeking  any  other  diverfion,  but  what  his 
children  afforded  to  the  fhort  intervals  of  his 
leifure         His  fupper  was  his  greateft  meal ; 

and 


[/]  Eft  enim  ulclfcendi 
puniendi  modus.  Atque  baud 
fcio,  an  fa.tis  fit,  eum,  qui 
lacelTierit,  injuria;  fuze  p2e- 
nitere.  [de  off.  i.xi.]  nihil 
enim  laudabilius,  nihil  mag- 
no  viro  dignius,  placabilita- 
te  &  c  ementia,  [ibid,  25.] 

Cum  parcere  vel  laedere 
poruiflem,  ignofcendi  quaere- 
bam  caufas,  non  puniendi  oc- 
cafiones.  —  Fragment.  Cic. 
cx  Marcellino. — 

Neque  vero  me  paenitet 
mortales,  inimicitias  fempi- 
ternas  amicitias  habere.  Pro 
C.  Rabir.  Foil  12. 


[li]  Doftifl:morum  homi- 
riam  familiaritates,  quibas 
femper  domus  noftra  fioruit, 
&  Frincipes  illi,  Diodotus, 
Philo,  Antiochus,  Pofido 
nius,  a  quibus  inftituti  fu- 
mus.    De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  3. 

Eram  cum  Diodoto  Stoi- 
co;  qui  cum  habitaviffet  a- 
pud  me,  mecumque  vixiflet, 
Euper  eft  domi  meae  mortu- 
us.    Brut.  433. 

[x\  Cum  bene  completa 
demus  eft  tempore  matutino, 
cum  ad  forum  ftipati  gregi- 
bus,  amicorum  defcendimus 

ad  Att.  I.  18. 

Mane 
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and  the  ufual  feafon  with  all  the  great,  of  enjoy- 
ing their  friends  at  table,  which  was  frequently- 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  :  yet  he 
was  out  of  his  bed  every  morning  before  ir  was 
light :  and  never  ufed  to  Jleep  again  at  ncon^  as 
all  others  generally  did,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
pradlifed  in  Rome  to  this  day  [jy]. 

But  though  he  was  fo  temperate  and  ftudi- 
ous,  yet  when  he  was  engaged  to  fup  with 
others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  he  laid  afide  his 
rules,  and  forgot  the  invalid  ;  and  was  gay  and 
fprightly,  and  the  very  foul  of  the  company. 
When  friends  were  met  together,  to  heighten 
the  comforts  of  focial  life,  he  thought  it  inhof- 
pitable,  not  tocontribute  his  fhare  to  their  com- 
mon mirth,  or  to  damp  it  by  a  churhlh  refer- 
vednefs.  '  But  he  v/as  really  a  lover  of  chearful 
entertainments  ;  being  of  a  nature  remarkably 
facetious,  and  fingularly  turned  to  raillery  [2]  : 
a  talent,  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  him  at 
the  bar,  to  corre6t  the  petuhnce  of  an  adverfa- 
ry  ;  relieve  the  fatiety  of  a  tedious  caufe  ;  divert 
the  r/iinds  of  the  Judges  ;  and  mitigate  the  rigor 

U  3  of 


Mane  falutamus  domi  bo- 
nos  viros  multos — ubi  faluta- 
tao  defluxit  litteris  me  in  vol- 
vo — Ep,  fam.  9.  20.  Cum 
falutationi  nos  dedimus  ami- 
corum — abdo  me  in  Biblio- 
thecam.  Ep.  fam,  7.  28. 

Poll  horam  quariam  mo- 
kfti  Cecteri  non  funt.  Ad 
Att.  2.  14. 

[yl  Nunc  quidem  prop- 
ter iniermiffionem  forenfis 
operae,  &  lucubrationes  de- 
traxi  &  meridiationes  addi- 
di,  quibus  uti  antea  non  fo- 
lebam.  De  Div.  2.  58, 


[z]  Ego  autem,  exillimes 
quod  lubet,  mirifice  capiojr 
facetiis,  maxime  noflratibus 
— [Ep.  fam,  9.  15.]  Nec 
id  ad  voluj  tatem  refero,  fed 
ad  communitatem  vitae  at- 
que  vidus,  remilTionemque 
animorum,  quae  maxime 
fermone  efficitur  familiari, 
qui  eft  in  conviviis  dulcifli- 
mus  —  [ib.  24.]  convivio 
deleftor.  Ibi  loquor  quod  in 
folum,  ut  dicitur,  &  gemi- 
tum  etiam  in  rifus  raaximoft 
transfeio  [ib.  26«] 
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of  a  fentence,  by  making  both  the  Bench  and 
Audience  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  Accu- 
ferM. 

This  ufe  of  it  was  always  thought  fair,  and 
greatly  applauded  in  public  trials ;  but  in  pri- 
vate converfations,  he  was  charged  fometimes 
with  pufhing  his  raillery  too  far  \  and,  through 
a  coniciournefs  of  his  fuperior  wit,  exerting  it 
often  intemperately,  without  refledting  what 
cruel  wounds  his  lafhes  inflidled  \h\  Yet  of  all 
his  farcaftical  jokes,  which  are  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  Antiquity,  we  fhall  not  obferve  any,  but 
wiiat  were  pointed  againft  characters,  either  ri- 
diculous or  profligate  ;  fuch  as  he  defpifed  for 
their  follies,  or  hated  for  their  vices  \  and  tho' 
\it  might  provoke  the  fpleen,  and  quicken  the 
malice  of  enemies,  more  than  was  confiftent 
with  a  regard  to  his  own  eafe,  yet  he  never  ap- 
pears to  h^ve  hurt  or  loft  a  friend,  or  anyone 
whom  he  valued,  by  the  levity  of  jefting. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  as 
celebrated  as  that  of  his  eloquence  ;  and  that  feve- 
ral  fpurious  colleclions  of  his  fayings  were  hand- 
ed about  in  Rome  in  his  life-time  [^r]  ;  till  his 
friend  Trebonius,  after  he  had  been  Conful, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  publifh  an  authentic 
edition  of  them,  in  a  volu?ne  which  he  addrejfed 

■  ta 


^a"] — Suavis  eft  &  vehe- 
rnencer  f^pe  utilis  jocus  & 
facetiss  —  multum  in  cauiis 
pci-rsepe  lepore  &  facetiis 
prcfici  vidi.  De  Or.  2.  ^4. 

Qua2  rifum  judxis  moven- 
do  &  illos  tiiftes  folvit  afFe- 
6lus,  &  animura  ab  intentio- 
re  return  frequenter  avertit, 
&  ?]iquandp  etiam  reHcit,  & 
a  faiieute  vel  a  fatigatione 


renovat  —  Quintil.  1.  6. 
C.  V 

[-^]  Nofter  vero  non  fo- 
lum  extrajudicial,  fed  in  jp- 
fis  etiam  prationibus  habitus 
eft  nimius  rifus  aiFeftator — 
ibid.  vid.  Plutar, 

[r]  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  dif* 
cefTerim,  Oinnia  omnium 
di£la — in  me  conferri — Ep, 
fam.  7,  32,  it.  9.  16, 
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to  Cicero  himfelf  [cf],  Casfar  likewife,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  having  taken  a  fancy  to 
colled:  the  Apophthegms  or  memorable  fayings  of 
eminent  men,  gave  llri6l  orders  to  all  his  friends, 
who  ufed  to  frequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him  every 
thing  of  that  fort^  which  happened  to  drop  from 
him  in  their  company  {e'\.  But  Tiro,  Cicero's 
freedman,  who  ferved  him  chiefly  in  his  ftudies 
and  literary  affairs,  publifned  after  his  death, 
the  moft  perfed  colledion  of  his  fayings  in  three 
looks :  where  Quintilian  however  wilhes,  that  he 
had  been  more  fparing  in  the  number^  and  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  them  [/].  None  of  theie  books 
are  now  remaining,  nor  any  other  fpecimen  of 
the  jefts,  but  what  are  incidentally  fcattered  in 
different  parts  of  his  own  and  other  people's 
writings  •,  which,  as  the  fame  judicious  Critic 
obferves,  through  the  change  of  tafie  indifferent 
ages,  and  the  v/ant  of  that  a5!ion  or  gejlure, 
which  gave  the  chief  fpirit  to  many  of  them, 
could  never  be  explained  to  advantage^  though  feve- 
ral  had  attempted  it.  How  much  more  cold 
then,  and  infipid  muff  they  needs  appear  to  us, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  particular  chara- 
fters  and  ftories,  to  which  they  relate,  as  well 

U  4  as 

[/|  Liber  ifte,  quern  mi-  tur  pro  meo,   quod  meum 

hi  mififti,  quantum  habet  de-  non  fit,  rejicere  io!ere — haec 

clarationem  amoris  tui  ?  pri-  ad  ilium  cum  reliquis  a6tis 

mum,  quod  tibi  facetum  vi-  perferuntur  ;    ita  enim  ipfe 

detur   quicquid    ego    dixi,  mandavir.    Ep.  fam.  9.  16. 
quod  aliis  fortaffe  non  item  :        [/]  Utinam  libertus  ejus 

deinde,   quod  ilia,    five  fa-  Tiro,  aut  alius  quifquis  fuir, 

ceta  funt,  five  fic  fiunt,  nar-  qui  ires  hac  de  re  libros  edi- 

rarte  te,  venuftiflima,  —  Ep.  die,  parcius  di(5lorum  nume- 

fam.  15.  21.  ro  indulfi/Tcit — &  plus  judirii 

[^]  Audio  Gasfarem,  cum  in  eligendis,  quam  in  conge- 

volumina  jam  confecerit  ctTj-o-  rendis  ftudii  adhibuilTe: 

^S>?/^a7fo'5,    fi   quod   afFera-  Quiniil.  1.  6.  c.  3. 
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as  the  peculiar  falhions,  humor  and  taft  of  wit 
in  that  age  ?  Yet  even  in  thefe,  as  Quintilian 
alfo  tells  us,  as  well  as  in  his  other  compofi- 
tions,  people  would  fooner  find  what  they  might 
reje^h  than  what  they  eould  add  to  them  [^]. 

He  had  a  great  nan:iber  of  fine  Houfes,  in 
different  parts  of  Italy  ;  fome  writers  reckon  up 
eighteen  ;  which,  excepting  the  family- feat  at 
Arpinum^  teem  to  have  been  all  purchafed,  or 
built  by  himfelf.  They  were  fituated  generally 
near  to  the  fea,  and  placed  at  proper  diftances 
along  the  lower  coaft,  between  Rome  and  Tom- 
peiiy  which  was  about  four  leagues  beyond  Na- 
ples-, and  for  the  elegance  of  ftrudure,  and  the 
delights  of  their  fituation,  are  called  by  him  the 
eyes^  or  the  beauties  of  Italy  \h\  Thofe  in  which 
he  took  the  moft  pleafure,  and  ufually  fpent 
fome  part  of  every  year,  were  his  Tufculum^  An- 
tium^  Ajiiira^  Arpmm ;  his  Formiatiy  Cuman^ 
Futeclan  and  Pompeian  V illa^s  ;  all  of  them  large 
enough  for  the  reception,  not  onely  of  his  own 
fanviiy,  bun  of  his  friends  and  numerous  guefts  ; 
many  of  whom  of  the  firft  quality  ufed  to  pafs 
feverai  days  with  him  in  their  excurfions  from 
Rome.  But  bcfides  thefe,  that  may  properly  be 
reckoned  feats,  with  large  plantations  and  gar- 
dens around  them,  he  had  leveral  little  Inns,  as 
he  calls  them,  or  baiting  places  on  the  road^ 
built  for  his  accommodation  in  pafTing  from  one 
*  ,Houfe  to  another  [i]. 

His 

[g]  Qui  taftien  nunc  quo-  fumi  potnit,  in  pereerinati- 
que,  ut  m  omniejusingenio,  one  confumimus — [ad.  Alt. 
tacilius  quid  rejici,  quam  quid  16.  3. J  cur  ocellos  Jtali^e, 
adjici  poffit,  invenier.t.  ibid,  viilulas  meas  non  video? 
vid,  etiam  Macrob,  Sat.  2.  i.    ib.  6. 

[/J  Quodque  tempcris  in  [:]  Ego  acccpi  in  Diver- 
prjcdiolib  noftris,  &  belle  ae-  foriola  SinueiTano,  tuas  lit- 
^ificatis,  &  facis  amsniscpn-    teras.  Ad  Au.  14,  8, 
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His  "Tufculan  Houfe  had  been  Sylla's,  the 
Dilator ;  and  in  one  of  its  apartments  had  a 
painting  of  his  memorable  vi^ory  near  Nola^  in 
the  Marfic  war^  in  which  Cicero  had  ferved 
under  him  as  a  volunteer  \k\  :  it  was  about  four 
leagues  from  Rome,  on  the  top  of  a  beautiful 
Hill,  covered  with  the  Villa's  of  the  nobdity, 
and  affording  an  agreeable  prolped  ot  the  City, 
and  the  country  around  it  j  with  plenty  of  wa- 
ter flowing  thro'  his  grounds  in  a  large  Itream 
or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Tufculum  [/].  Its  neighbourhood 
to  Rome  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  retreat 
at  any  hour,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar,  or  the 
Senate,  to  breath  a  little  frefh  air,  and  divert 
himfelf  with  his  friends  or  family  fo  that  this 
was  the  place  in  which  he  took  the  moil  delight, 
and  fpent  the  greateft  fliare  of  his  leifure  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  improved  and  adorned  it  beyond 
all  his  other  houfes  [m],  i 

When 
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[J]  Idque  etiam  in  Villa 
fua  Tufculana,  quas  poftea 
fuit  Ciceronis.  Sylla  pinxit. 
Flin.  Hift.  Nat.  22.  6. 

[/]  Ego  I'ufculanis  pro  A- 
qua  Crabta  vedigal  pendam, 
quia  a  Municipio  fundym  ac- 
cepi — Con.  Rull.  3.  2. 

[w]  Quc-B  mihi  antea  figna 
Tiiiiilli, — ea  omnia  in  TuJcu- 
ianum  dcportabo— [Ad  Atr, 
I.  4.]  Nos  ex  omnibus  labo- 
ribus  &  moleftiis  uno  illo  in 
loco  conquiefcimus.  [ib.  5.] 
]N[os  Tufculano  ita  delefta- 
mur,  ut  nDbifmec  ipfis  turn 
denique,  cum  illo  venimus, 
placeamus,  ib,  6.  ' 

The  fituntion  of  this  Tu/- 
cuUn  Hcufe,  which  had  been 
built  perhaps  by  Sylla,  con- 


firms what  Seneca  has  obfer- 
ved  of  the  VtUas  of  ^11  the  c- 
ther  great  Captains  of  Romey 
Marius,  Pompey,  C^far ; 
that  they  were  placed  always 
on  hills,  or  the  higheft  ground 
that  they  could  find  ;  it  being 
thought  more  military,  to 
command  the  view  of  the 
country  beneath  them,  and 
that  houfes  foiiiuated  had  the 
appearance  of  a  camp,  rather 
than  a  Villa — [Senec.  Epift. 
51.]  But  this  delightful  fpot 
is  now  pofiefTcd  by  a  Con- 
vent of  Monks,  called  G'  c//^ 
Ferrata,  where  they  ftill  (hew 
the  remains  of  Cicero's  co- 
lumns and  fine  buildings,  and 
the  duds  of  water  that  flow- 
ed through  his  gardens. 
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"When  a  greater  fatiety  of  the  City,  or  a 
longer  vacation  in  the  Forum  difpofed  him  to 
feek  a  cahner  fcene,  and  more  undifturbed  re- 
tirement, he  ufed  to  remove  to  Antium  or  Aftu^ 
ra.  At  Antium  he  placed  his  befl:  colle6lion  of 
books,  and  as  it  was  not  above  thirty  miles 
from  Rome^  he  could  have  daily  intelligence 
there  of  every  thing  that  pafled  in  the  City. 
AJiura  was  a  little  Ifland^  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  about  two  leagues  farther  to- 
wards the  South,  between  the  promontories  of 
Antium  and  Circxum^  and  in  the  view  of  them 
both  ;  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpo- 
fes  of  folitude,  and  a  fevere  retreat;  covered 
with  a  thick  wood,  cut  out  into  fhady  walks, 
in  which  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  gloomy  and  fple- 
netic  moments  of  his  life. 

In  the  height  of  Summer,  the  Manfion-houfe 
at  Arpinum^  and  the  little  Ifland  adjoining,  by 
the  advantage  of  its  groves  and  cafcades,  afford- 
ed the  befl"  defence  againfl  the  inconvenience  of 
.  the  heats  :  where  in  the  greatefl,  that  he  had 
ever  remembred,  we  find  him  refrefhing  him- 
felf,  as  he  writes  to  his  Brother,  with  the  ut- 
inofl  pleafure,  in  the  cool  flream  of  his  Fibre- 
nus  [n]. 

His  other  Villa's  v/ere  fituated  in  the  more 
public  parts  of  It^Jy,  where  ail  the  beft  compa- 
ny of  Rome  had  their  Houfes  of  pleafure.  He 
had  two  at  Formia^  a  lower  and  upper  Villa ; 
the  one  near  to  the  port  of  Cajeta^  the  other 
upon  the  mountains  adjoining  :  he  had  a  third 
on  the  fhore  of  Bai^e^  between  the  Lake  Aver- 

nus 

[«]  Ego  ex  magnis  calo-  cum  amcenitate  fluminis,  me 
ribus  non  enim  meminimus  refeci  Judorum  diebus.  hd 
majores,  in  Arpinati,  fumma    Quint.  3.  i. 
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pus  and  Puteoli^  which  he  calls  his  Puteolan ;  a 
fourth  on  the  hills  of  old  Cuma?^  called  his  Cu- 
pan  Villa  and  a  fifth  at  Pompeii^  four  leagues 
beyond  Naples  \  in  a  country  famed  for  the  pu- 
rity of  its  air,  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  delicacy 
of  its  fruits.  His  Puteolan  Houfe  was  built  after 
the  plan  of  the  Academy  of  Athens^  and  called  by 
that  name  j  being  adorned  with  a  Portico  and  a 
grove^  for  the  fame  ufe  of  philofophical  confe- 
rences. Some  time  after  his  death  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antiftius  Vetus,  who  repaired  and 
improved  it ;  when  a  fpring  of  warm  water, 
which  happened  to  burft  out  in  one  part  of  it, 
gave  occafion  to  the  following  Epigram,  made 
by  Laurea  Tullius,  one  of  Cicero's  freed  men? 

^0  tua  Roraana  vindex  clariffime  lingua 

Sylva  loco  melius  furgere  jtijja  viret^ 
Atque  Academic  celehratara  nomine  villam 

Nunc  reparat  cultu  fub  potior e  Vetus ^ 
Hie  etiam  apparent  lymphs  non  ante  repert^y 

Languida  qu^  infufo  lumina  rore  levant, 
Nimirum  locus  ipfe  fui  Ciceronis  honori 

Hoc  dedit^  hac  fontes  cum  patefecit  ope, 
Ut  quoniam  totum  legitur  fine  fine  per  orhem^ 

Sint  plures^  oculis  qua  mediantur^  aqu^e  [d?], 

IVhere 

[o]  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  3 1.  2.       Quse  nunc  abibis  in  loca. 
This  Viila  was  afterwards       Pallidula,  rlgidia,  rudula, 
t^n  Imperial  Palace;   pofief-       Nec,  ut  foles,  dabis  jocos. 
fed  by  the  Emperor  Hadri-  ^!ii  Spartian.  Vit. 

an,  who  died  and  was  buried  H^idr.  25. 

jn  it;  where  he  is  fuppofed  fluttering  Soul  [i];  which, 
to  have  breathed  out  that  would  have  left  him  with  lefs 
jaft  and  celebrated  adieu  to  regret,  if,  from  Cicero's  ha- 
his  little  pallida  frightened,  bitation  on  earth,  it  had 
[l]  Animula  vagula,  blan-  known  the  way  to  thofe  re- 
dula.  gions  above,   where  Cicero 

Hofpes,    Comefque    cor-    probably  Hill  lives,   in  the 
porif,  fruition   of    endlefs  happi- 

nefs  [2]  [2]  Ubi 
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Where  groves ^  once  thine^  now  with  frejh  ver- 
dure bloom^ 
Great  Parent  of  the  Eloquence  of  Rome^ 
Jnd  where  thy  Academy^  favorite  feat^ 
Now  to  Antijiius  yields  its  fweet  retreat. 
AgiifJotng  fir  earn  hurjls  out^  of  wondrous  power ^ 
To  heal  the  eyes.,  and  weakened  fight  reft  ore, 
The  place  ^  which  all  its  pride  from  Cicero  drew 
Repays  this  honour  to  his  memory  due^ 
That  Jince  his  works  throughout  the  world  are 
fpread^ 

And  with  fuch  eagernefs  by  all  are  read. 
New  fprings  of  healing  equality  fhculd  rife^ 
T 0  eafe  the  increafe  of  labor  to  the  eyes. 

The  furniture  of  his  Houfes  was  fuitable 
to  the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  buildings  :  his  galleries  were  adorned 
with  ftatues  and  paintings  of  the  beft  Grecian 
IVlafters  ;  and  his  veflels  and  moveables  were  of 
the  beft  work  and  choiceft  materials.  There 
was  a  Cedar  T able  of  his  remaining  in  Pliny's 
time,  faid  to  be  the  firfi  which  was  ever  feen 
in  Rome.,  and  to  have  coft  him  eighty  pounds 
[jDj.  He  thought  it  the  part  of  an  eminent  Ci- 
tizen, to  preferve  an  uniformity  of  chara6ter  in 
every  article  of  his  condudl,  and  to  illuftrate 
his  dignity  by  the  fplendor  of  his  life.  This  was 

the 

[2]  Ubi  nanc  ag:at  anima  Tuf.  Qiiasft.  sd  Joh.  Ulatten. 
Ciceronis,  fortafie  non  eft  [/]  £xtat  hodie  M.  Cice- 
humani  judicii  pronunciare  :  ronis,  in  ilia  paupertate,  & 
ine  certe  non  admodum  ad-  quod  magis  mirum  eli,  illo 
verfum  habituri  fint  inferen-  ^vo  empta  H.  S.  X.  —  [Plin. 
dis  calculis,  qui fperant  ilium  Hift.  N.  13.  15. J  nullius  ante 
apud  Superos  quietam  vitam  Ciceronianam  vetulHor  me- 
agere — Erafm.    Prccem.  in    moria  eft.  ib,  16. 
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the  reafon  of  the  great  variety  of  his  houfes,  and 
of  their  fituation  in  the  moft  confpicuous  parts 
of  Ilaly^  along  the  courfe  of  the  Appian  road  ; 
that  they  might  occur  at  every  ftage  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  travellers,  and  lie  commodious  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

The  reader  perhaps,  when  he  refleds  on 
what  the  old  writers  have  faid  of  the  mediocrity 
of  his  paternal  eftate,  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive  whence  all  his  revenues  flowed,  that  en- 
abled him  to  fuftain  the  vaft  expence  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  fuch  a  number  of  noble 
houfes  ;  but  the  folution  will  be  eafy,  when  v/e 
recoiled  the  great  opportunities  that  he  had  of 
improving  his  original  fortunes.  The  two  prin- 
,cipal  funds  of  v/ealth  to  the  leading  men  of 
Rome^  were ;  firft,  the  public  Magiftracies,  and 
Provincial  Commands;  fecondly,  the  prefents 
of  Kings,  Princes,  and  foreign  ftates,  whom 
they  had  obliged  by  their  fervices  and  protec- 
tion :  and  tho'  no  man  was  more  moderate  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  advantages  than  Cicero,  yet  to 
one  of  his  prudence,  ceconomy,  and  contempt 
of  vicious  pleafures,  thefe  were  abundantly  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  all  his  expences  [^]  :  for  m  his 
Province  of  Cilicia^  after  all  the  memorable  in- 
ftances  of  his  generofity,  by  which  he  faved  to 
the  pubhc  a  full  million  (lerling,  which  all  other 
Governors  had  applied  to  their  private  ufe,  yet 
at  the  expiration  of  his  year,  he  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Publicans  in  Afia  near  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  referved  from  the  ftrid  dues  of  his  Go- 
vernment, and  remitted  to  him  afterwards  at 

Rome, 

[7]  Parva  funt,  qu?e  de-    peditifTima,  modo  valeamus. 
funt  noftris  quidem  moribus.    Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 
&  ea  funt  ad  explicandum  ex- 
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Rome  [r].  But  there  was  another  way  of  ac- 
quiring money,  efteemed  the  moft  reputable  of 
any  which  brought  large  and  frequent  fupplies 
to  him,  the  legacies  of  deceafed friends.  It  was  the 
peculiar  cuftom  of  Rome,  for  the  Clients  and 
dependents  of  families  to  bequeath  at  their 
death  to  their  Patrons  fome  confiderable  part  of 
their  eftates,  as  the  moft  effedlual  teftimony  of 
their  refped  and  gratitude  ;  and  the  more  a 
man  received  in  this  way,  the  more  it  redound- 
ed to  his  credit.  Thus  Cicero  mentions  it  to 
the  honor  of  Lucullus,  that  while  he  governed 
jijia  as  Proconful,  many  great  eftates  were  left 
to  him  hy  will  [j]  :  and  Nepos  tells  us,  in  praife 
of  Atticus,  that  he  fucceeded  to  many  inheritances 
of  the  fame  kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  no 
other  account,  than  on  his  friendly  and  amiable 
temper  [/].  Qicero  had  his  full  fhare  of  thefe 
teftamentary  donations  ;  as  we  fee  from  the 
many  inftances  of  them  mentioned  in  his  Let- 
ters [u]  ;  and  when  he  was  falfely  reproached 
by  Antony,  with  being  negledled  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  he  declared  in  his  reply,  that  he  had 
gained  from  this  fingle  article  about  two  hundred 
thouf and  pounds^  hy  the  free  and  voluntary  gifts  of 
dying  friends  ;  not  the  forged  wills  of  perfons  un- 
known to  him  \  with  which  he  charged  Antony 


fr]  Ego  in  ciftophoro  in  [t]  Multas  enim  heredita- 

Afia  habeo  ad  H.  S.  bis  &  vi-  ts*  nulla  alia  re,  quam  bo- 

cies,  hujus  pecun'aj  permu-  nitate  eft  confecutus.  Vit. 

tatione  fidem  nodram  facile  Attic.  21. 

tuebere.  Ad  Att.  xi.  i.  [«]  Ad  Att.  2.  20.  xi.  2. 

[j]    Maximas  audio  tibi,  pr.  iViil.  18. 

L.  Luculle,   pro  tua  eximia  [x]  Hereditates  mihi  ne- 

liberalitate,  maximifque  be-  gaiH  venire — ego  enim  am- 

neficiis  in  tuos,  venifTe  here-  piius  PI.  S.  ducenties  accep- 

ditates,  pr.  Flacc.  34.  turn  hereditatibus    retuli  — 

in? 
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His  moral  charadler  was  never  blemifhed 
by  the  ftain  of  any  habitual  vice  ;  but  was  a 
ftiining  pattern  of  virtue  to  an  age,  of  al)  others 
the  molt  licentious  and  profligate  [y].  His 
mind  was  fuperior  to  all  the  fordid  paffions 
which  engrofs  little  fouls  ;  avarice,  envy,  ma* 
lice,  luft.  If  we  fift  his  familiar  letters,  we  can- 
not difcover  in  them  the  leaft  hint  of  any  thing 
bafe,  immodeft,  fpiteful,  or  perfidious  ;  but  an 
uniform  principle  of  benevolence,  juftice,  love 
of  his  friends  and  country,  flowing  through  the 
whole,  and  infpiring  all  his  thoughts  and  adions. , 
Tho'  no  man  ever  felt  the  effedts  of  other  peo- 
ples envy  more  feverely  than  he,  yet  no  man 
was  ever  more  free  from  it :  this  is  allowed  to 

,  him  by  all  the  old  writers,  and  is  evident  in- 
deed from  his  works  where  we  find  him  per- 
petually praifing  and  recommending  whatever 
was  laudable,  even  in  a  rival  or  an  adverfary  ; 
celebrating  merit  where-ever  it  was  found  ^  whe- 
ther in  the  ancients  or  his  contemporaries  whe- 
ther in  Greeks  or  Romans ;  and  verifying  a 
maxim  which  he  had  declared  in  a  fpeech  to  the 

J  Senate,  that  no  7nan  could  be  envious  of  another* s 
virtue^  who  was  confcious  of  his  own  [z], 

I     His  fprightly  wit  would  naturally  have  re- 
commended him  to  the  favor  of  the  Ladies  j  - 
\  whofe  company  he  ufed  to  frequent  when  young, 
and  with  many  of  whom  of  the  firfl  quality, 
'  he  was  oft  engaged  in  his  riper  years  to  confer 
about  the  interefts  of  their  hufbands,  brothers, 

or 

•  me  nemo,  nifi  amicus,   fecit    Jo.  Ulatten. 

heredem — te  is,  quem  tu  vi-  Dec'arafti  verum  efj^i 

diftinunquam — Phil.  2.  16.      id,  quod  ego  femper  fenfi, 
[y]  Cum  vita  fuerit  inte-    nemnem    aiterius^    qui  Ju'^ 
gra,  nec  integra  folum  fed    civfiderety    'vIrtuti  t^.^videre, 
€tiam  cafta.  Erafm*  Epift.  ad    Phil.  x.  i  .  vid.  Pluiar, 
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or  relations,  who  were  abfent  from  Rome  :  yet 
we  meet  with  no  trace  of  any  criminal  gallan- 
try, or  intrigue  with  any  of  them.  In  a  lettet 
to  Psetus,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  gives 
jocofe  account  of  his  fupping  with  their  friend 
Volumnius,  an  Epicurean  wit  of  the  firft  clafs, 
when  the  famed  Courtefan,  Cytheris,  who  had; 
been  Volumnius's  (lave,  and  was  then  his  mi^- 
llrefs  made  one  of  the  company  at  table  :  where 
after  feveral  jokes  on  that  incident,  he  fays,  tbaU 
he  never  fufpe^ied  that  Jhe  would  have  been  of  the 
'party  \  and  thd"  he  was  always  a  lover  of  chearful 
entertainments^  yet  nothing  of  that  fort  had  ever 
pleafed  him  when  youngs  much  lefs  now^  when  he 
was  old  [^1.  There  was  one  Lady  however,, 
called  C^rellia,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  par-: 
ticular  familiarity  and  correfpondence  of  letters  j 
on  which  Dio,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted, 
abfurdly  grounds  fome  little  fcandal,  though  he 
owns  her  to  have  been  feventy  years  old.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  Letters,  as  a 
lover  of  books  and  philofophy ;  and  on  that 
account,  as  fond  of  his  company  and  writings: 
but  while  out  of  complaifance  to  her  fex,  and 
a  regard  to  her  uncommon  talents,  he  treated , 
her  always  with  refped  ;  yet  by  the  hints  which 
he  drops  of  her  to  Atticus,  it  appears  that  Ihc 
had  no  fhare  of  his  affedions,  or  any  real  au- 
thority with  him  [hi. 


[^]  Me  vero  nihil  iftorum 
ne  juvenem  quidem  movit 
unquam,  ne  nunc  fenem. 
Ep.  fam.  9.  ^6. 

[b]  M'.rifice  Csrellia,  Au- 
dio videlicet  philofophiae  fla- 
orans,  defcribit  a  tuis  :  illos 
ipfos  de  fifiibas  babec—  [ad 


Att.  13.  21.]  Caerellijc  fa- 
cile latisfeci ;  ncc  valde.  la- 
borare  vifa  eft :  &  ii  ilia, 
ego  certe  non  laborarem  — 
ib.  15.  I.  it.  12.  51.  I4»  19' 
Fam.  13.  72.  Quincil.  6.  3^ 
Dio.  303. 
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His  failings  wci*e  as  few  as  were  ever  found 
3n  any  eminent  genius ;  fuch  as  flowed  from  his 
conftitution,  not  his  will    and  were  chargeable 
rather  to  the  condition  of  his  humanity,  than 
to  the  fault  of  the  man.    He  was  thought  to 
he  too  f anguine  in  profp^rity^  too  def ponding  in  ad- 
verfity  :  and  apt  to  perfuade  himfelf  in  each  foi^ 
tune,  that  it  would  never  have  an  end  [r].  This" 
is  Pollio's  account  of  him  :  which  feems  in  o-e- 
neral  to  be  true  :  Brutus  touches  the  firfl  pare 
of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him    and  when 
things  were  going  profperoufly  againft  Antony, 
put  him  gently  in  mind,  that  he  feemed  to  triift 
too  much  to  his  hopes  {d']  :  and  he  himfelf  allows 
the  fecond,  and  fays,  that  if  any  one  vo as  timo- 
rous in  great  and  dangerous  events^  apprehending 
always  the  worft^  rather  than  hoping  the  heft^  he 
was  the  man  \  and  if  that  was  a  faulty  confefles 
himfelf  not  to  he  free  from  it  [e\ :  yet  in  ex- 
plaining  afterwards  the  nature  of  this  timidity, 
it  was  fuch,  he  tells  us,  as  fhewed  itfelf  rather 
in  forefeeing  dangers^  than  in  encountering  them  : 
an  explication,  which  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
fully  confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death,  which 
no  man  could  fuftain  with  grea:er  courage  and 
refolution  [/].  But 


\c]  Utinam  moderatlus 
fecundus  iCi,  &  fortius  ad- 
verfas  ferre  potuifiet !  nam- 
que  utricqae  cum  ventrant 
ei,  mutari  e'^s  non  pofie  re- 
batur.  Afin.  Poll,  apud  Sen. 
Suafor.  6. 

\cl\  Qua  in  re,  Cicero,  vir 
optime  ac  fortiffime,  mihique 
nierito  &  meo  nomine  & 
Reipub.  carillime,  minis  cre- 
deje  videris  fpei  tuae— 3ru:, 
ad  Cic.  4, 

Vol.  hi. 


[/?]  Nam  fi  qu'.fqnam  eft 
timid  us  in  magnis  periculo- 
fifque  rebus,  fe'.nperque  ma- 
gis  adverfos  rerum  exitus 
metuens,  quam  fperans  fe- 
cundos,  is  ego  fum  :  &  ft 
hoc  vitium  eft,  eo  me  noa 
carere  confiteor,  Ep,  fam. 
6.  14. 

[/]  Parum  fortis  vidcbs- 
tur  quibufdam  :  qaibus  opti- 
me refpondit  ipfe,  non  fe  ti- 
niidam  in  fufdpiendi^,  fed  in 
X  pro 
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But  the  mod  confpicuous  and  glaring  paf- 
fion  of  his  foul  was,  the  love  cf  glory  and  thirft 
of  -praife  :  a  paflion,  that  he  not  onely  avowed, 
but  freely  indulged  ;  and  fometimes,  as  he  him- 
felf  confefles,  to  a  degree  even  of  vanity  [^].  This 
often  gave  his  enemies  a  plaufible  handle  of  ri- 
diculing his  pride  and  arrogance  [h]  ,  while  the 
forwardnefs  that  he  fhewed  to  celebrate  his  own 
merits  in  all  his  public  fpeeches,  feemed  toju- 
llify  their  cenfures  :  and  fmce  this  is  generally 
-confidered  as  the  grand  foible  of  his  life,  and 
has  been  handed  down  implicitly  from  age  to 
age,  without  ever  being  fairly  examined,  or 
rightly  underftood,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  open 
the  fource  from  which  the  paffion  itfelf  flowed, 
and  explane  the  nature  of  that  glory^  of  which 
he  profelTes  himfelf  fo  fond. 

True  glory  then,  according  to  his  own  de- 
finition of  it,  is  a  wide  and  illiiftrious fame  of 
raany  and  great  benefits  conferred  upon  our  friends^ 
our  country y  or  the  whole  race  of  mankind  [/]  : 
it  is  not,  he  fays,  the  empty  hlafl  of  popular  fa- 
vor^ or  the  applaufe  of  a  giddy  multitude^  which 
all  wife  men  had  ever  defpifed,  and  none  more 
than  himfelf ;  but  the  conferring  praife  of  all  ho- 
neji  men^  and  the  incorrupt  teflimony  of  thofe  who 

can 


provldendis  periculis:  quod 
probavit  morte  quoque  ipfa, 
qiiam  pra^ftantifTimo  fufcepit 
animo.    QuintiL  1.  12.  i. 

\^g\  Nunc  quoniam  laudis 
avidillimi  Temper  fuimus, 
[Ad  At.  I.  15.]  Quin  etiam 
quod  eil  fubinane  in  nobis, 
&  non  a!pi>>6h^ovy  bellum 
eft  enim,  fua  vitia  nofle  [ib, 
2.  17,]  Sum  etiatn  aviciior 
etiam,  quam  fads  ell,  glorise. 


Ep.  fam.  9.  14. 

[/>]  Et  quoniam  hoc  repre- 
hendis,  quod  folere  me  dicas 
de  me  ipfo  gloriofus  prasdi- 

care  Pro  I)om.  35. 

,  [i]  Si  quidem  gldria  eft 
illultris  ac  pervagata  multo- 
rum  &  magnorum  vel  in 
fuos,  vel  in  patriara,  vel  in 
omne  genus  hominum  fama 
meritorum — Pro  Marcel.  8. 
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can  judge  of  excellent  merits  which  refounds  al- 
ways to  virtue^  as  the  eccho  to  the  voice  ^  and 
fince  it  is  a  general  companion  of  good  ani- 
ons, ought  not  to  be  rejedled  by  good  men. 
That  thofe  who  afpired  to  this  glory,  were  not 
to  expe6t  eafe  or  pleafure^  or  tranquility  of  life 
for  their  pains  *,  hut  muft  give  up  their  own  peace 
to  fecure  the  peace  of  others  \  mufl  expofe  them- 
felves  to  forms  and  dangers  for  the  public  good  \ 
fiifiain  many  battles  with  the  audacious  and  the 
wicked^  and  fome  even  with  the  powerful :  in 
fliort,  muft  behave  themfelves  fo,  as  to  give 
their  citizens  caufe  to  r'ejoice  that  they  had  ever 
heen  horn  [k].  This  is  the  notion  that  he  incul- 
cates every  where  of  true  glory  :  which  is  furely 
one  of  the  nobleft  principles  that  can  infpire  a 
human  breaft  implanted  by  God  in  our  nature, 
to  dignify  and  exalt  it  and  alv/ays  found  the 
ftrongeft  in  the  beft  and  moft  elevated  minds; 
and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  great  and 
laudable,  that  Hiftory  has  to  offer  to  us,  thro' 

X  2  all 


[k]  Si  quifqnam  fuit  un- 
quam  remotus  Sc  natura,  Sc 
magis  etiam,  ut  mihi  quidetn 
fentire  videor,  ratioiie  atque 
do£lrina,  ab  inani  laude  & 
fermonibus  vulgi,  ego  pro- 
fedoisfum.^ — Ep.fam.  15.4. 

Eil  emm  gloria — confen- 
tiens  laus  bonorum  ;  incor- 
rupta  .  vox  bene  judicantium 
de  eifcellente  virtute :  ea  vir- 
tutr  refonat  tanquam  imago  : 
quae  quia  refte  factorum  ple-r 
rumque  comes  eft,  non  eft 
.'  bonis  viris  repudianda.  Tufc. 
quaeft.  3.  2. 

Qui  autem  bonam,  famam 
*  bonorum,  quse  Tola  vera  glo- 


ria nominarl  poteft,  expetunt, 
aliis  otium  quaerere  debent  & 
voluptate?,  non  fibi.  Sudan- 
dum  eft  his  pro  communibus 
commodii,  adeundse  inimici- 
tias,  fubeundaB  faspe  pro  Re- 
pub,  tempeftates.  Cum  mul- 
tis  aadacibus,  improbis,  non- 
nunquam  etiam  potentibus, 
dimicandum.  Pro  Sexr.  66. 

Carum  effe  civem,  bene 
de  Repub.  mereri,  laudari^ 
coli,  diligi,  gloriofum  efl— 
quare  ita  guberna  Rempub. 
ut  natum  efte  te  cives  tiii 
gaudeant  :  fine  quo  nec  bea- 
tus,  nec  clarus  quifquam  elTe 
poteft.    PhiK  I,  14. 
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all  the  ages  of  the  heathen  world.  There  is  not 
an  inftance,  lays  Cicero,  of  a  man's  exerting 
hiriiielf  ever  uoith  fraife  and  virtue  in  the  dan- 
gers of  his  country^  who  zvas  not  drawn  to  it  by 
the  hopes  of  glory ^  and  a  regard  to  pojlerity  [/]. 
Give  me  a  hoy^  fays  Quintilian,  whom  fraife  ex- 
cites^ whom  glory  warms  :  for  fuch  a  fcholar  was 
fiire  to  anfwer  all  his  hopes,  and  do  credit  to  his 
difcipline  [m].  Whether  pojlerity  will  have  any 
refpcul  for  me^  fays  Pliny,  I  know  not  ,  hut  am 
fure  that  I  have  defervcd  fome  from  it  t  I  will 
not  fay  by  my  wit^  for  that  would  be  arrogant  ; 
hut  by  the  zeal^  by  the  pains^  by  the  reverence^ 
which  I  have  always  paid  to  it  [«]. 

It  will  not  feem  ftrange,  to  obferve  the  wi- 
fefl:  of  the  ancients  pufhing  this  principle  to  fo 
great  a  length,  and  confidering  glory  as  the  am- 
pleft  reward  of  a  well-fpent  life  \_o']  ;  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  no 
notion  of  any  other  reward  or  futurity  ;  and 
even  thofe  who  believed  a  (late  of  happinefs  to 
the  good,  yet  entertained  it  with  fo  much  diffi- 
dence, that  they  indulged  it  rather  as  a  wilh, 
than  a  well-grounded  hope  ;  and  were  glad  there- 
fore to  lay  hold  on  that  which  feemed  to  be  with- 
in 


[/]  Neque  quifqaam  no- 
Urum  in  Reipub.  pcriculi?, 
cum  laude  ac  virtute  verfatur, 
quin  fpe  pofteritatis,  fru£lu- 
que  ducatur.  Pro  C.  Rabir.  x, 

[m]  M.jhi  detur  ille  puer, 
qaem  laus  excite.t,  quern  glo- 
ria juvet.  Hie  erit  alcndus 
ambitu  —  in  hoc  defidiam 
iiunquam  verebor.  Quintil. 

[«]  — Poflcris  an  allqua 
cura  noflrij  nefcio.  JVos  cer:e 


msremur,  ut  fit  aliqiia  :  non 
dico,  ingenio ;  id  enim  fu- 
perbum;  fed  ftudio,  fed  la- 
bore,  fed  reverentia  pofle- 
rum.    Plin.  Ep. 

[o]  Sed  tamen  ex  omnibus 
pr^emiis  virtuti?,  fi  effet  ha- 
benda  ratio  prjemiorum,  am- 
plilTimum  efTe  pra:mi'jm  glo- 
riam.  E/fe  banc  unam,  qi^a; 
brevitatem  vitas  pofteritatis 
iDemoria  confolareiur.  —Fro 
Mil.  35. 
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'\  their  reach,  a  futuritj^  of  their  own  creating; 
\  immortahty  of  fame  and  glory  from  the  ap. 
j.^laufe  pf  pofterity.  This,  by  a  pleafmg  ficStion, 
I  hey  looked  upon  as  a  propagation  of  life,  and 
an  eternity  of  exigence;  and  had  no  fmall  com- 
fort in  imagining,  that  tho'  the  fenfe  of  it  fhould 
not  reach  to  themfelves,  it  would  extend  at  lead 
to  others ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  doing  good 
IHU  when  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  of  their 
virtues  to  the  imitation  of  mankind.  Thus  Ci- 
cero, as  he  often  declares,  never  looked  upon 
rhat  to  be  his  life,  which  was  confined  to  this 
narrow  circle  on  earth,  but  confidered  his  adis, 
as  feeds  fown  in  the  immenfe  field  of  the  univerfe, 
to  raife  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immortality  to 
him  thro'  ^  fucccfTion  of  infinite  ages  :  nor  has 
he  been  fruftrated  of  his  hope,  or  difappointcd 
of  his  end  y  but  as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome 
fubfifts,  or  as  long  as  learning,  virtue  and  liberty 
preferve  any  credit  in  the  v/orld,  he  will  be  great 
and  glorious  in  the  memory  of  all  pofterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or  the 
proof  of  his  vanity,  drawn  from  his  boafiing  fo 
frequently  of  himfelf  in  his  fpeeches  both  to  the 
Senate  and  the  people,  tho'  it  may  appear  to  a 
common  reader  to  be  abundantly  confirmed  by 
his  wridngs  yet  if  we  attend  to  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  times,  and  the  part  which  he  a6ted  in 
them,  we  fliall  find  it  not  onely  expufable.  t>tit 
in  fomiC  degree  even  neceflary.  Thefateof  Rome 
was  now  brought  to  a  crifis ;  and  the  contending 
parties  were  making  their  laft  efforts,  cither  to 
opprefs  or  preferve  it :  Cicero  was  the  head  of 
thofe  who  Hood  up  for  its  liberty  \  which  en- 
tirely depended  pn  the  influence  of  his  counfils  : 
he  had  many  years  therefore  been  the  common 
p^arlc  of  die  rage  and  malice  of  all  who  were 
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aiming  at  illegal  powers,  or  a  tyranny  in  the 
ftate    and  while  thefe  were  generally  fupported 
by  the  military  power  of  the  Empire,  he  had 
no  other  arms  or  means  of  defeating  them,  but 
his  authority  with  the  Senate  and  People,  ground- 
ed on  the  experience  of  his  fervices,  and  the 
perfiiafion  of  his  integrity  :  fo  that,  to  obviate 
the  perpetual  calumnies  of  the  faflious,  he  was 
obliged  to  inculcate  the  merit  and  good  efFedls 
of  his  counfils ;  in  order  to  confirm  people  in 
their  union  and  adherence  to  them,  againft  the 
intrigues  of  thofe,  who  were  employing  all  arts 
to  fubvert  them.  1'he  frequent  commemoration  of 
his  aEis^  fays  Quintilian,  was  not  made  fo  much 
for  glory ^  as  for  defence  \  to  repel  calumny^  and 
vindicate  his  meafures  when  they  were  attacked 
\f\  :  and  this  is  what  Cicero  himfelf  declared 
in  all  his  fpeeches  ;  "  that  no  man  ever  heard 
him  fpeak  of  himfelf  but  when  he  was  forced 
to  it  :  that  when  he  was  urged  with  fiditious 
crimes,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  anfwer  them 
with  his  real  fervices:  and  if  ever  he  faid  any 
thing  glorious  of  himfelf,  it  was  not  thro'  a 
"  fondnefs  of  praife,  but  to  repel  an  accufation 
**  [q]:  that  no  man  who  had  been  converfant 
in  great  affairs,  and  treated  with  particular 


envy 


W  Vigefimus  annus  efl,  erant  enirn  tuenda,  cum  ob- 

Cum  omnes  fcelerati  me  u-  jicerentur.    Quintil.  xi.  i, 
nam  petunt.  Phil.  12.  x»  6.  6.       [^]  Quis  unquam  audivit, 

At  pierumque  illud  quo-  cum  ego  de  me  nifi  coa61u5 

que  non  fine  aliqua  ratione  ac  nece/Tario  dicerem  ? — di- 

fecit. — Ut  illorum,  qua:  ege-  cendum  igitur  eft  id,  quod 

rat    in   Confulatu   frequens  non  dicerem    nifi  coadus  : 

commemoratjo,  poffit  videri  nihil  enim    unquam  de  me 

non  cloriae  magis  quam  de-  dixi  fublatius  afcifcend^e  lau- 

fenfioni   data  —  pierumque  dis  caufa  potiu?,  quam  cri- 

contra  inimicos  atque  obtre-  minis  depellendi— pro  Dom, 

^atores  plus  vendicat  fibj :  35,  36, 
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envy,  could  refute  the  contumely  of  an  ene- 
"  my,  without  touching  upon  his  own  praifes ; 
and  after  all  his  labors  for  the  common  fafc- 
ty,  if  a  juft  indignation  had  drawn  from  him 
at  any  time  what  might  feem  to  be  vain- 
"  glorious,  it  might  reafonably  be  forgiven  to 
^'  him  [r]  :  that  when  others  were  filent  about 
"  him,  if  he  could  not  then  forbear  to  fpeak  of 
himfelf,  that  indeed  would  be  (hameful ;  but 
when  he  was  injured,  accufed,  expofed  to 
popular  odium,  he  muft  certainly  be  allowed 
to  affert  his  liberty,  if  they  would  not  fuffer 
"  him  to  retain  his  dignity  [j]/*   This  then 
was  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  as.it  is  evident 
from  the  fads  of  his  hiftory :  he  had  an  ardent 
love  of  glory,  and  an  eager  thirft  of  praife  : 
was  pleafed,  when  living,  to  hear  his  a6ts  ap- 
plauded 'y  yet  more  flill  with  imagining,  that 
they  would  ever  be  celebrated  when  he  was 
dead  :  a  pafljon,  which  for  the  reafons  already 
hinted,  had  always  the  greateil  force  on  the 
greateft  fouls  :  but  it  mult  needs  raife  our  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  to  fee  every  conceited 
pedant,  and  trifling  declamer,  who  know  little 
of  Cicero's  real  charader,  and  lefs  Hill  of  their 
own,  prefuming  to  call  him  ihe  vaineft  of  mor- 
tals. 

X  4  But 

[;•]  Poteft  quifqu^m  vir  in  quis  non  ignofceret  ?  —  de 

rebus   magnis  cum    invidia  HaruC  refp.  8, 

vcrfatus,   fatis  graviter  con-  [/]  Si,  cum  caeicri  de  no- 

tra  inimici  contumeliam,  fine  bis  filent,  non  etiam  nofmet 

fjia  laude  refpondepe  ? —  ipfi  tacemus,  grave.    Sed  fi 

Quanqiiam  fi  me  tantis  la-  l^edimur,  fi  accufamur,  fi  in 

boribus  pro  communi  falute  invidiam  vocamur,  profecto 

perfunclum  efFerret  aliquan-  concedeiis,  ut  nobis  liberta- 

do  ad  gloiiam  in  refutandis  tern  retinere  liceat,  fi  minus 

maledidis   improborum  ho-  liceat  dignitatem.  Fro  SylU 

minum  animi  quidam  dolor,  29. 
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But  there  is  no  point  of  light,  in  which  we 
can  view  him  with  more  advantage  or  fatisfac- 
tion  to  ourielves,  than  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  learning,  and  the  furprizing  extent  of  his 
knowledge.    This  fhines  fo  confpicuous  in  all 
the  monuments  which  remain  of  him,  that  it 
even  lefTens  the  dignity  of  his  general  charafter  ; 
while  the  idea  of  the  fcholar  abforbs  that  of  the 
Senator  ;  and  by  confidering  him  as  the  greateft 
-writer,  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  he  was  the 
greateft  Magiftrate  alfo  of  Rome,    We  learn  our 
Latin  from  him  at  fchool ;  our  ftile  and  fenti- 
ments  at  the  College  :  here  the  generality  take 
their  leave  of  him,  and  feldom  think  of  him 
more,  but  as  of  an  Orator,  a  MoraHft,  or  Phi- 
lofopher  of  Antiquity.    But  it  is  withchara6lers 
as  with  pidures    v/e  cannot  judge  well  of  a 
fingle  part,  without  furveying  the  whole  ;  fince 
the  perfed:ion  of  each  depends  on  its  proportion 
and  relation  to  the  reft    while  in  viewing  them 
all  together,  they  mutually  refiecl:  an  additional 
grace  upon  each  other.    His  learning,  confider'd 
leparately,  will  appear  admirable ;  yet  much 
more  fo,  when  it  is  found  in  the  pofteffion  of 
the  firft  Statefman  of  a  mighty  Empire  :  his 
abilities  as  a  Statefman  are  glorious ;  yet  fur- 
prize  us  ftill  more,  when  they  are  obferved  in 
the  abk^ft  Scholar  and  Philofopher  of  his  age  : 
but  an  union  of  both  thefe  charadlcrs  exhibits 
that  fublime  fpecimen  of  perfedion,  to  which 
the  beft  parts  v/ith  the  beft  culture  can  exalt 
human  nature  [/]. 


[/]  Cum  ad  naturam  exi- 
jrr-iam  atque  illQllrem  acccf- 
ferit  ratio  quad  am,  ccnfor- 
inatioque  doclrin?:,   turn  ii- 


lad  nsfcio  quod  prreclarum 
ac  fi ngulare  rolcre  e^^l^le^e„ 
Pro  Arch.  7, 


ofU.  rULLIVS  CICERO. 

No  man,  whofe  life  had  been  wholly  fpent 
in  ftudy,  ever  left  more  numerous  or  more  va- 
luable fruits  of  his  learning,  in  every  branch  of 
fcience,  and  the  politer  arts  in  Oratory^  Poetry y 
Philofophy^  Law^  Hiftory^  Criticifm^  Politics^ 
Ethics in  each  of  which  he  equalled  the  great- 
eft  mafters  of  his  time  in  fome  of  them  excel- 
led all  men  of  all  times  [u].  His  remaining 
works,  as  voluminous  as  they  appear,  are  but 
a  fmall  part  of  what  he  really  publiflied  ;  and 
tho'  many  of  thefe  are  come  down  to  us  maimed 
by  time,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  intermediate 
ages,  yet  they  are  juftly  elteemed  the  moit  pre- 
cious remains  of  all  antiquity  j  and  like  the  Si- 
hylline  books ^  if  more  of  them  had  periihed, 
would  have  been  equal  lull  to  any  price. 

His  induftry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  ex- 
ample, or  even  conception  of  our  days:  tnis 
was  the  fecret  by  which  he  performed  luch  won- 
ders, and  reconciled  perpetual  ftudy  with  per- 
petual affairs.  He  fuffered  no  part  of  his  ieiiure 
to  be  idle,  or  the  leaft  interval  of  it  to  be  loft  -y 
but  what  other  people  gave  to  the  public  JJoewSy 
to  pleafures^  to  feafis^  nay,  even  to  jieep^  c.n  ■  the 
ordinary  refrejbments  of  nature^  he  generally  gav^e 
to  his  ho.ks^  and  the  enlargement  of  his  know- 
ledge [x].  On  days  of  bufinefs,  when  he  had 
any  thing  particular  to  compofe,  he  had  no 

other 


[«]  M.  Ciceifo  in  libro,  qui 
infcriptus  eft  de  Jure  civil!  in 
artem  redigendo,  verba  h^ec 
pofuit— [A.  Gell.  I.  22.]  M. 
Tuliius  non  modo  inter  a- 
gendum  nunquam  eft  defti- 
tutus  fcientia  juris,  fed  etiam 
componere  'aliqua  de  eo  ccs- 
perat.  [Qaintil.  12.  3.]  At 
M.  Tullium,  non  ilium  ha- 
bemus  Euphranorem,  circa 


plurlum  artium  fpecies  pras- 
ftantem,  fed  in  oir.nibus,  qu^ 
i.i  quoque  laudantur,  enu- 
nentilTim  m.    lb.  c.  x, 

['*■]  Quantum  caeteris  ad 
fiias  res  obeundas,  quantum 
ad  feftos  dies  ludorum  cele- 
branuos,  quantum  ad  alias 
voluptc'ites,  &  ipfam  requiem 
animi  &  corporis  concedjtur 
temporum  :  quantum  alii  tri- 
buunt 
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other  time  for  meditating,  but  when  he  was  ta- 
king ^  few  turns  in  Jois  walks^  where  he  ufed  to 
dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  Scribes^  who  attend- 
ed him  [jy].  We  find  many  of  his  letters  da- 
ted before  day-light ;  fome  from  the  Senate ; 
others  from  his  meals^  and  the  croud  of  his 
morning  levee  [z]. 

No  compofitions  afford  more  pleafure  than 
the  Epftles  of  great  men  :  they  touch  the  heart 
of  the  reader,  by  laying  open  that  of  the  writer. 
The  Letters  of  eminent  wits,  eminent  fcholars, 
eminent  ftatefmen,  are  all  elleemed  in  their  fe- 
veral  kinds ;  but  there  never  was  a  colle(5lion 
that  exceird  fo  much  \h  every  kind  as  Cicero's, 
for  the  purity  of  ftile,  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  the  dignity  of  the  perfons  concerned  in 
them.  We  have  about  a  thou/and  Hill  remaining, 
all  written  after  he  \v?ls  forty  years  old  ;  which 
are  but  a  fmall  part,  not  onely  of  what  he  wrote, 
but  of  what  were  actually  publifhed  after  his 
death  by  his  fervant  Tiro.  For  we  fee  many 
volumes  of  them  quoted  by  the  Ancients,  which 

are 


buunt  tempeftivis  conviviis : 
quantum  deniquealecE,  quan- 
tum pilas,  tantum  mihi  ego- 
jnet  ad  h^c  ftudia  recolenda 
fumfero— pro  Arch,  6, 

Cui  fuerit  ne  otium  qui- 
dcm  unquarn  otiofum.  Nam 
quas  tu  commemoras  legere 
te  folere  orationes,  cum  oti- 
ofui  fis,  has  ego  fcripfi  ludis 
&  feriis,  ne  omnirio  unquam 
cfTem  otiofus.  Pro  Plane.  27. 

[y]  Ita  quicquid  conficio 
auE  cogito,  in  ambulationis 
fere  tempus  confero.  [Ad 
Quint,  3.  4.]  Nam  cum  va- 
cui  temporis  nihil  haberem, 
&  cum  rccreamb?  vocuiac 


caufa  mihi  necefle  efTet  am- 
bulare,  hsec  didavi  ambu» 
lans.    Ad  Att.  2.  23. 

[z]   Cum  hasc  fcribebam 
ante  lucem.    [Ad  Quint.  3, 
2,  7.]  Ante  lucem  cumfcri- 
berem  contra  Epicureos,  de 
eodem  oleo  &  opera  exaravj 
nefcio  quid  ad  te,  &  ante  lu*; 
cem  dedi.      Deinde  cum,i 
fomno  repetito,  fimul  cum1 
folc  experredus  eflem. — Ad 
Att.  13.  38.     Hsec  ad  te 
fcrjpfi  appofita  fecunda  men- 
fa.  [ib.  14,  6.  21.  15.  1 3.] 
Hoc  pauliulum  exaravi  ipf<^ 
in  turba  maiutin£e  falutatio* 
nis.    Ad  Brat.  1.  2,  4, 


0fM.  rULLlUS  CICERO: 

are  utterly  loft  *,  as  the  firft  book  of  his  Letters  to 
lacinius  Calvus  the  firft  alfo  to  Axius  ;  a 
fecond  book  to  his  fon,  a  fecond  alfo  to  Corn. 
Nepos  ;  a  third  book  to  J.  Caefar,  a  third  to 
Odtavius  ;  and  a  third  alfo  to  Panfa ;  an  eighth 
book  to  M.  Brutus ;  and  a  ninth  to  A.  Hirtius. 
Of  all  which,  excepting  a  few  to  J.  Casfar  and 
Brutus,  we  have  nothing  more  left  than  fome 
fcattered  phrafes  and  fentences,  gathered  from 
the  citations  of  the  old  Critics  and  Gramma- 
rians [^].  What  makes  thefe  Letters  ftillmore 
eftimabie  is,  that  he  had  never  defigned  them 
for  the  public,  nor  kept  any  copies  of  them  ; 
for  the  year  before  his  d#ath,  when  Atticus  was 
making  fome  inquiry  about  them,  he  fent  him 
word,  that  he  had  made  no  collection  ;  and  that 
'liro  had  preferved  only  about  feventy  [^].  Here 
then  we  may  exped  to  fee  the  genuin  man, 
without  difguife  or  afFedation  ;  efpecially  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  talked  with  the 
fame  franknefs  as  to  himfelf  j  opened  the  rife 
and  progrcfs  of  each  thought  j  and  never  enter'd 
into  any  afrair  without  his  particular  advice  :  fo 
that  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  memoirs  of 
his  times  ;  containing  the  moft  authentic  mate- 
rials for  the  Hiftory  of  that  age,  and  laying 
open  the  grounds  and  motives  of  all  the  great 
events  that  happened  in  it  [r] :  and  it  is  the 
want  of  attention  to  them,  that  makes  the  ge- 
!  nerality  of  writers  on  thefe  times  fo  fuperficial, 
as  well  as  erroneous  j  while  they  chufe  to  tran- 

fcribe 


\a]  See  the  fragments  of 
his  Letters  in  the  Editions  of 
his  works, 

[A]  Mearum  Epiflolarnm 
nulla  eft  awayuyr,,  Sed  ha- 
bet  Tiro  inftar  feptuaginta. 
Ad  At.  i6.  5. 

to  Quas  <|ui  legat  non 


multnm  defideret  hiftoriam 
cqntextam  eoruin  tempo- 
rum  ;  fic  enim  omnia  de  llu- 
diis  principum,  vitiis  ducum, 
ac  rnutationibus  Reipub.  per- 
fcripta  funt,  ut  nihil  in  his 
non  apparet.  Corn.  Nep, 
yit.  At.  16. 
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fcribe  the  dry  and  imperfedb  relations  of  the  later 
Greek  Hijlorians^  rather  than  take  the  pains  to 
extrad:  the  original  account  of  fadls  from  one 
who  was  a  principal  adtor  in  them. 

In  his  familiar  Letters  he  affedted  no  parti- 
cular elegance  or  choice  of  words,  but  took  the 
firft  that  occurred  from  common  ufe  and  the  lan- 
guage of  ccnverfation  [JJ.  Whenever  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  joke,  his  wit  was  eafy  and  natural ; 
flowing  always  from  the  fubjedt,  and  throwing 
out  what  came  upper mojl ;  nor  difdaining  even  a 
pun,  when  it  ferved  to  make  his  friends  laugh 
[e].    In  Letters  of  compliment,  fome  of  which 
were  addrefied  to  the  •greateft  men  whoever 
lived,  his  inclination  to  pleafe  is  exprefied  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  nature  and  reafon,  with- 
the  utmoft  delicacy  both  of  fentiment  and 
didcion,   yet  without  any  of  thofe  pompous 
titles  and  lofty  epithets,   which  modern  cu- 
Itom  has  introduced  into  our  commerce  with; 
the  great,  and  falfely  ftamped  with  the  name 
of  politenefs  ;  though  they  are  the  real  ofF- 
fpring  of  barbarifm,    and  the  effed  of  our 
degeneracy  both  in  tafte  and  manners.    In  his 
political  Letters,  all  his  maxims  are  drawn  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things  :  he 
always  touches  the  point  on  which  the  affair 
turns;  forefees  the  danger,  and  fortels  the  mif- 
chief  ;  which  never  failed  to  follow  upon  the 
negledl  of  his  counfils  :  of  which  there  were  fo 
many  infbances,  that  as.  an  eminent  writer  of  his 
own  time  obferved  of  him,  his  prudeme  feemed 
to  he  a  kind  of  divination^  which  forstold  every 

thing 

[d]  Epiflolas  vero  quoti-  p'abliniing  one  of  bis  Letters 
dianis  verbis  texere  folemus,  to  hirp,  Hoiv  many  jefisy  fays" 
Ep.  fam.  q.  21.  are. of  ten  found  in  pri-ctite,. 

\e\  Quicqtn'4  in  bu^cam  Letterj^  njjhich,  f  made  puh-^ 
venerit.  Ad  Att.  7.x.  14.  7.  ticy  might  be  thought  fohfi 
lii  reproaching  Antony  fpr    end  impertinent  P  Plpl,  2.  4, 


of  M,  TVLLIUS  CICERO. 

thing  that  afterwards  happened^  with  the  veracity 
of  a  Prophet  [/].  But  none  of  his  letters  do 
him  more  credit  than  thofe  of  the  recommenda- 
tory kind  :  the  other  fliew  his  wit  and  his 
partS)  thefe  his  benevolence  and  his  probity  :  he 
follicits  the  intereft  of  his  friends  with  all  the 
warmth  and  force  of  words,  of  which  he  was 
mafter  :  and  alledges  generally  fome  perfonal 
reafon  for  his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  caufe,  and 
that  his  own  honor  was  concerned  in  the  fuccefs 
of  it  [^]. 

But 

[f^  Ut  f-iclle  exilllmarl  (^ion.  But  if  he  had  ufed  the 
polfic  prudentiam  quodam-  fame  method  with  all  the  o- 
modo  eife  divinationem.  Non  ther  Proconfuls  and  foreign 
enim  Cicero  ea  folum,  quae  Commanders,  it  fcems  not 
vivo  fe  acciderunt,  futura  onely  reafonable,  but  necef- 
przedixit,  fed  etiam,  quai  fary,  that  a  man  of  his  cha- 
nunc  ufu  veniunt,  cecinit,  ut  rafter  and  authority,  whofe 
Vates,  Corn.Nep.  i6.  favor  was  perpetually  folli- 

[g]  An  objeftion  may  pof-  cited  by  perfons  of  all  rank?, 
fibly  be  made  to  my  charae-  Ihould  make  fome  diftindtiou 
ter  of  thefe  letters,  from  a  between  his  real  friends, 
certain  pafTage  in  one  of  whom  he  recommended  for 
them,  addrefTed  to  a  Procoji-  their  own  fake,  and  thofe, 
/ul  of  Jfric,  wherein  he  in-  whofe  recommendations  were 
timates,  that  there  was  ^  ^W-  extorted  from  him  by  the 
fvate  mark  agreed  upon  be-  importunity  of  others :  which 
tween  them,  which,  when  was  frequently  the  cafe,  as 
affixed  to  his  Letters  would  he  himfelf  declares  in  thefe 
fignify,  what  real  ftrefs  he  very  Letters.  Tour  regard 
himlelf  laid  upon  them,  and  forme,  fays  he,  is  fo -public ' 
what  degree  of  influence  he  ly  knov:n,  that  1  am  impor- 
defired  them  to  have  with  tuned  by  mav.y  for  recommen- 
his  friend,  [Ep.  fam.  13.6.]  Nations  to  you.  But  though 
But  that  feems  to  relate  one-  I  gi^ue  them  fameiimes  to  men 
ly  to  the  particular  cafe  of  of  no  confequence^  yet  for  the 
one  man,  who  having  great  tnoft  part,  it  is  to  my  real 
affairs  in  ^f  ic,  was  likely  to  friends.  Again,  Our  'friend" 
be  particularly  trou^Iefome  fhip  and  your  affe^ion  to  me 
both  to  Cicero  ond  the  Pro-  is  fo  illufrhus,  that  I  am 
co^ful ;  whofe  general  con-  under  a  necefjtty  cf  rccomm  nd" 
cerns  hovvever  he  recom-  ir.g  many  peo'^le  to  you :  but 
mends  in  that  Letter  with  though  it  is  my  duty  to  n^jijo 
the  utmoft  warmth  arid  aiFc-    ^loeil  to   all,  <whom  I  n- 

ccmmevd ; 
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But  his  Letters  are  not  more  valuable  on  any 
account,  than  for  their  being  the  onely  monu- 
ments of  that  fort,  which  remain  to  us  from  free 
Rome,  They  breathe  the  laft  words  of  expiring 
liberty  j  a  great  part  of  them  having  been  writ- 
ten in  the  very  crifis  of  its  ruin,  to  roufe  up  all 
the  virtue,  that  was  left  in  the  honeft  and  the 
brave,  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  ad- 
vantage, which  they  derive  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  will  eafily  be  obferved  by  comparing 
them  with  the  Epiftles  of  the  bell  and  greateft, 
who  fiorifhed  afterwards  in  Imperial  Rome,  Pli- 
ny's Letters  are  juftly  admired  by  men  of  taft: 
they  fhew  the  fcholar,  the  wit,  the  fine  gentle- 
mian  :  yet  we  cannot  but  obferve  a  poverty  and 
barrennefs  through  the  whole,  that  betrays  the 
awe  of  a  mafter.  All  his  ftories  and  refledlions 
terminate  in  private  life  ;  there  is  nothing  im- 
portant in  politics  no  great  affairs  explaned ; 
no  account  of  the  motives  of  public  counfils :  he 
had  born  all  the  fame  offices  with  Cicero,  whom 
in  all  points  he  affedled  to  emulate  [hi  yet  his 
honors  were  ineffedt  but  nominal ;  conferred  by 
a  fuperior  power,  and  adminiftred  by  a  fupe- 
rior  will;  and  with  the  old  titles  of  Conful  and 
Proconful,  we  want  ftill  the  Statefman,  the  Po- 
litician and  the  M-agiftrate.  In  his  Provincial 
command,  where  Cicero  governed  all  things 
with  fuprem^  authority,  and  had  Kings  atten- 
dant on  his  orders  ;  Piiny  durft  not  venture  ts 
repair  a  Bath  ;  or  ptinijh  a  fugitive  Jlave  ;  or  in- 
corporate a  company  of  Mafons  \  till  he  had  firfc 

con- 

eommend',  yet  I  do  not  live  [h"]  Lstarius,  quodhono- 
upon  the  fame  foot  of  friend-  ribus  ejus  infiftam,  quern  as- 
Jhip  ^ith  them  ally  fi;c.  Ep.  mulari  in  fludiis  cupio»  Piin» 
fam.  13.  70,  71.  Kp.  4.  8. 


of  M.  rVLLIUS  CICERO. 
confulted  and  obtained  the  leave  of  Trajan 

His  Hiftorical  works  are  all  loft  :  the  Com^ 
tnentaries  of  his  Confuljhip  in  Greek  \  the  Hijiory 
of  his  own  affairs^  to  his  return  from  exil,  in 
Latin  verfe  \  and  his  Anecdotes ;  as  well  as  the 
pieces,  that  he  publiflied  on  Natural  Hifiory  \  of 
which  Pliny  quotes  one,  upon  the  wonders  of  Na- 
ture^ and  another  on  perfumes  [^].  He  was 
meditating  likewife  a  general  Hijiory  of  Rome, 
to  which  he  was  frequently  urged  by  his  friends, 
as  the  onely  man  capable  of  adding  that  glory 
alfo  to  his  country,  of  excelling  the  Greeks  in  a 
fpecies  of  writing,  which,  of  all  others,  was  at 
that  time  the  lead  cultivated  by  the  Romans  [/J. 
But  he  never  found  leifure  to  execute  fo  great  a 
talk;  yet  has  fketched  out  a  plan  of  it,  v/hich, 
fliort  as  it  is,  feems  to  be  the  beft,  that  can  be 
formed,  for  the  defign  of  a  perfedl  Hiftory. 
"  He  declares  it  to  be  the  firftand  fundamen- 
tal  law  of  Hiftory,  that  it  ftiould  neither  dare 
"  to  fay  any  thing  that  was  falfe,  or  fear  to  fay 

"  any 


[/■]  Pj'ufenfeF,  Domine, 
balneum  habent  &  fordidum 

vetus,  id  itaque  indulgen- 
tia  tua  reilituere  defiderant. 
Ep.  1.  X.  34. 

Quorum  ego  fupplicium 
diftuli,  ut  te  conditorem  dif- 
ciplinse  militaris,  firmatorem- 
que,  confulerem  de  modo 
pcense.  Ib.  38. 

Tu,  domine,  defpice  an 
inftituendum  putes  colle- 
gium Fabrorum,  Duntaxat 
hominum  cl.  ib.  42. 

[^]  Cicero  in  Admirandis 
poluit,  &c.  Piin.  Hiil.  N. 


31.2.  Quod  admirandis  fuis 
inferuic.  M,  Cicero,  ibid, 
c.  4.  In  ftionumeniis  M. 
Ciceronis  invenitur  ;  Un- 
guenta  gratiora  eiTe,  qus 
terram,  quarn  qua:  crccum 
fapiant.  Hift.  N,  13*  3.  17» 

[/]  Poftulator  a  te  jamdiu, 
vel  fiagitatur  potius  Pliiloria  : 
lie  enim  putant,  te  illam 
traiiante,  effici  pofie,  ut  in. 
hoc  etiam  genere  Grzeciae  ni- 
hil cedamus — abeft  enim  hi- 
ftoria  litteris  noitris  —  de 
L^g'  U  2,  3' 
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"  any  thing  that  was  true  ;  nor  give  any  juft 
"  fufpicion  either  of  favor  or  difaffedlion  :  that 
in  the  relation  of  things,  the  writer  fliould 
"  obferve  the  order  of  time,   and  add  alfo 
*'  the  defcription  of  places:  that  in  all  great 
and  memorable  tranfadlions,  he  fliould  firft 
"  explane  the  councils,  then  the  a6ls,  laftly 
"  the  events  :  that  in  the  counfils,  he  fhould 
"  interpofe  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of 
them  :  in  the  a6ls,  fliould  relate  not  onely 
what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  done  :  in  the 
events  fliould  fliew,  what  fliare  chance  or 
raflinefs  or  prudence  had  in  them  :  that  in  re- 
"  gard  to  perfons,   he  fliould  defcribe,  not 
"  anly  their  particular  adions,   but  the  lives 
*'  and  characters  of  all  thofe,  who  bearanemi- 
nent  part  in  the  fliory  :  that  he  fliould  illu- 
flirate  the  whole  in  a  clear,  eafy,  natural  ftile; 
*'  flowing  with  a  perpetual  fmoothnefs,  and 
equability  ;  free  from  the  affedlation  of  points 
and  fentences,  or  the  roughnefs  of  judicial 
pleadings 

We  have  no  remains  likewife  of  his  Poetry, 
except  fome  fragments  occafionally  interfperfed 
through  his  other  writings ;  yet  thefe,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  are  fufficient  to  convince 
us  that  his  poetical  genius^  if  it  had  been  culti- 
vated with  the  fame  care,  would  not  have  been 
inferior  to  his  OratoriaL  The  two  arts  are  fo 
nearly  allied,  that  an  excellency  in  the  one  feems 
to  imply  a  capacity  for  the  other  ;  the  fame  qua- 
lities being  eflential  to  them  both  ;  a  iprightly 
fani^y,  fertile  invention,  flowing  and  numerous 
diftion.  It  was  in  Cicero's  time,  that  the  old 
ruflicitv  of  the  Latin  mufe  firfl:  began  to  be  po- 

liflied 
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liihed  by  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  the  harmo- 
ny of  numbers;  but  the  height  of  perfedtion,  to 
which  it  was  carried  after  his  death  by  the  fuc- 
ceding  generation,  as  it  left  no  room  for  a  me- 
diocrity in  Poetry^  fo  it  quite  ecHpfed  the  fame  of 
Cicero.  For  the  world  always  judges  of  things 
by  comparifon,  and  becaufe  he  was  not  fo  great 
a  Poet,  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  was  decried  as 
none  at  all  clpecially  in  the  Courts  of  Antony 
and  Auguftus  \  where  it  was  a  compliment  to 
the  Sovereign,  and  a  fafliion  confequently  among 
the  flatterers  [»],  to  make  his  character  ridicu^ 
lous,  where-ever  it  lay  open  to  them :  hence 
flowed  that  perpetual  raillery,  which  fubfifls  ta 
tliis  day,  on  his  famous  verfes; 

Cedant  arma  tDg<e^  concedat  laurea  linguae. 
O  fortunatam  natam  me  Confule  Romam, 

and  two  bad  lines  picked  out  by  the  malice  of 
enemies,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  reft,  have  ferved  to  damn  many 
thoufands  of  good  ones.  For  Plutarch  reckons 
him  among  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Roman  Poets  ; 
and  Pliny  the  younger  was  proud  of  emulating 
him  in  his  poetic  chara6ler  [o'] ;  and  Quintilian 
ffems  to  charge  the  cavih  of  his  cenfurers  to  a 
principle  of  malignity  [p].  But  his  own  verfes 
carry  the  fureft  proof  of  their  merit ;  being 

[«]  Poflea  vero  quam  Tri-       [oj  Sed  ego  verear,  ne  me 

umvirali    profcriptione  con-  non  fatis  deceat,  quod  decu- 

fumptus  eft,  paffim  qui  ode-  it  M.  Tullium  —  Ep.  1".  5. 

fant,  qui  in  videbant,  qui  ae-  3.  ^ 
mulabantur,  adulatores  etiam       [/]  In  carminlbus  utinam 

preefentis  potentiae,  non  re-  pepercifTet,  qu^  non  deiie- 

fponfurum  invaferunt.  Qmn,  runt  carpere  maligni.  Quint. 

10.  xi.  I. 


Vol.  m. 
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written  in  the  bed  manner  of  that  age,  in  which 
he  lived,  and  in  the  ftile  of  Lucretius ;  whofe 
Poem  he  is  faid  to  have  revifed  and  corretled^  for 
its  publication,  after  Lucretius's  death  [^].  This 
however  is  certain,  that  he  was  the  eonftant 
friend  and  generous  patron  of  all  the  celebrated 
Poets  of  his  time  [r]  ;  of  Accius,  Archias, 
Chilius  Lucretius;  Catullus;  who  pays  his 
thanks  to  him  in  the  following  lines  for  fome 
favor,  that  he  had  received  from  him. 

1' ully^  moft  eloquent  hy  far 

Of  all^  who  have  been  or  who  are^ 

Or  who  in  ages  Jiill  to  come 

Shall  rife  of  all  the  Sons  of  Rome, 

*To  thee  Catullus  grateful  fends 

His  warmeft  thanks^  and  recommends 

His  humble  mufe^  as  much  below 

All  other  Poets  he^  as  ^hou 

All  other  Patrons  dojl  excell. 

In  power  of  words  andfpeaking  well  [^], 

But  Poetry  was  the  amufement  onely,  and 
relief  of  his  other  ftudies  :  Eloquence  was  his  di- 

ftinguifliing 


fq]  Eufeb,  Chronic, 
r]  Adjicis  M.  Tulllum 
mira  benignitate  Poetarum 
ingenia  foviflc.  Plin.  Ep, 
3.  15.  Ut  ex  familiari  ejus 
L.  Accio  PoeLa  audire  fuin 
folitgs.  [Brut.  197.]  Lu- 
creiii  poemata,  ut  fcribis,  li- 
ra fum  multis  luminibus  in- 
genii,  ut  multje  famen  artis. 
Ad  Qiiint.  2.  xi.  Vid.  ad 
Att.  L.  9,  i5. 

[i]  Difertiliime  Romuli 
yiepotiiin. 


Quot  fant,  quorque  fuere, 
Marce  Tulli, 

Quotque  poll  aliis  erunt 
in  annis; 

Gratias  tibi  maximas  Ca- 
tullus. 

i^git,  pefTimus  omnluni 
poeta 

Tanto  peffimus  omnium 
poeta 

Quanto  tu  optimus  omni- 
um patron  us. 

Catull.  47, 
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ftinguifhing  talent,  his  fovereign  attribute :  to 
this  he  devoted  all  the  faculties  of  his  foul,  and 
attained  to  a  degree  of  perfe6tion  in  it,  that  no 
mortal  ever  furpaiTed  :  fo  that  as  a  polite  Hifto- 
rian  obferves,  Rome  had  but  few  Orators  before 
him^  whom  it  could  praife  ;  none  whom  it  could 
admire  {t\    Demofthenes  was  the  pattern,  by 
which  he  formed  himfelf ;  whom  he  emulated 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  merit,  what  St.  Jerom 
calls  that  beautiful  eloge ;  Demoflhenes  has  fnatch- 
ed  from  thee  the  glory  of  being  thefirfi  ;  thou  from 
DemofiheneSy  that  of  being  the  only  Orator  [u\. 
The  genius,  the  capacity,  the  ftile  and  manner 
of  them  both  were  much  the  fame;  their  elo- 
quence of  that  great,  fublime  and  comprehen- 
five  kind,  which  dignified  every  fubjed,  and 
gave  it  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  it  was 
capable:  it  was  ths^t  roundnefs  of  fpeaking^  as  the 
ancients  call  it,  where  there  was  nothing  either 
redundant  or  deficient;  nothing  either  to  be 
added  or  retrenched  ;  their  perfedlions  were  in  all 
points  fo  tranfcendent,  and  yet  fo  fimilar,  that 
the  Critics  are  not  agreed  on  which  fide  to  give 
the  preference  :  Quintiiian  indeed,  the  moft  ju- 
dicious of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole  to 
Cicero  :  but  if,  as  others  have  thought,  Cicero 
had  not  all  the  nerves,  the  energy,  or,  as  he 
himfelf  calls  it,  the  thunder  of  Bemojlhenes ;  he 

Y  2  excelled 

[/]  At  oratio — ita  univer-  quid  almd  optamus  ? — Brut, 

fa    fub  principe   operis  fui  417. 

erupit  Tullio  ;  ut  dele(5lari       M.  Tullius,  in  quern  pul- 

ante  eum  paucilfimis,  mirari  cherrimum  illud  elogium  eft; 

vero  neminem  poffis — Veil.  Demofthenes  tibi  pra:ripuit, 

Pat.  I.  17.  ne  efTes  primus  Orator;  ta 

[«]  Demofthenem   igitur  illi,  ne  folus.    Ad  Nepotian, 

imitemur.  O  Dii  boni  !  quid  de  vita  Clericor,  Tom.  4» 

quali  nos  aliud  agimus,  aut  Edit,  Bened.— 
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excelled  him  in  the  copioufnefs  and  elegance  of 
his  didtion,  the  variety  of  his  fentiments  ;  and 
above  all,  in  the  ^vivacity  of  his  wit^  and  fmarl- 
nefs  of  his  raillery  ,  Demofthenes  had  nothing 
jocofe  or  facetious  in  him    yet  by  attempting 
fometimes  to  jeft,  fliewed,  that  the  thing  itfelf 
did  not  difpleafe^  but  did  not  belong  to  him  :  for, 
as  Longinus  fays,  whenever  he  affe^ed  to  be 
^leafant^   he  made  himfelf  ridiculous  \   and  if  he 
happened  to  raife  a  laugh,  it  was  chiefly  upon  him- 
felf.   Whereas  Cicero,  from  a  perpetual  fund  of 
wit  and  ridicule,    had  the  power  always  to 
pleafe,  when  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  con- 
vince j  and  could  put  his  Judges  into  good  hu- 
mor, when  he  had  caufe  to  be  afraid  of  their 
feverity  \  fo  that  hy^  the  opportunity  of  a  well- 
timed-jcke^  he  is  faid  to  have  preferved  many 
of  his  Clients  from  manifefl  ruin  [.v]. 

Yet  in  all  this  heighth  and  fame  of  his  elo- 
quence, there  was  another  fct  of  Orators  at  the 
farnt:  lime  in  Rane  •,  men  of  parts  and  learning, 
^nd  of  the  firft  quality ;  who,  while  they  ac- 
knowledged the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  yet 
cenfured  his  didion,  as  not  truly  Jttic  or  claf- 
fical :  fome  calling  \t  loofe  and  languid  ;  others 
'tumid  and  exuberant  [^y'].    Thefe  men  affedled 

a  minute 


[x]  Huic   diverfa  virtus, 

quae  rifum  judicis  movendo 
— plerique  Demottheni  fa- 
culiatem  hujus  rei  defui/Te 
credunt,  Ciceroni  mod  urn — 
nec  videri  poteft  noluifTe  De- 
mofthenes, cujas  pauca  ad- 
modum  di6la  —  oftendunt 
non  difplicuifle  illi  jocos,  fed 
non  contigilTe — mihi  verc — 
xnira  quaedam  videtur  in  Ci- 
cerone   fuilTe    urbanitas  — 


[Qiiintil.  1.  6.  3.  ib.  x.  i.' 
Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  34.] 
Ut  pro  L.  Flacco,  quern  re- 
putundarum  reum  joci  opor- 
tunitate  de  manifefliflimis 
criminibus  exemit — &c,  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  2.  i. 

[y]  Conflat  nec  Ciceroni 
quidemobtredatores  defuiiTe, 
quibusinflatus&  tumens,  nec 
fads  preiTus,  fupra  modum 
exultans,  &c  fuperfluens.  Si 
parum 
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a  minute  and  faftidious  corre(5lners,  pointed  fen- 
tences^  jhort  and  concife  periods^  without  a  fylla- 
ble  to  fpare  in  thefn  ;  as  if  the  perfedlion  of 
Oratory  confided  in  a  frugality  of  words^  and  in 
crouding  our  fentiments  into  the  narrowed  com- 
pafs  [2;].  The  chief  Patrons  of  this  tafte  were, 
M.  Brutiis,  Licinius,  Calvus,  Afinius  PoUio 
and  Salluft  ;  whom  Seneca  feems  to  treat,  as  the 
author  of  the  ohfcure^  abrupt^  and  fententious  file 
[^].  Cicero  often  ridicules  the  pretenders  to 
Attic  elegance  ;  as  judging  of  eloquence,  not  by 
ihe  force  of  the  art^  but  their  own  weaknefs  ;  and 
refolving  td  decry  what  they  could  not  attain  ; 
and  to  admire  nothing,  but  what  they  could 
imitate  \h\  :  and  though  their  way  of  fpeaking, 
he  fays,  might  pleafe  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  a  fcho- 
lar^  yet  it  was  not  of  that  fublime  and  fonorous 
kind,  whofe  end  was  not  only  to  injiru5l^  but 
to  jnove  an  audience  :  and  eloquence,  born  for 
the  multitude  ;  whofe  merit  was  always  fhewn 
by  its  effedls,  of  exciting  admiration,  and  ex- 
torting fbouts  of  applaufe  \  and  on  which  there 
never  was  any  difference  of  judgment  between  ths 
learned  and  the  populace  [<:] . 

Y  3  This 


parum  Atticas  videretur,  &c. 
Tacit.  Dialog.  18.  Vid. 
Quincil.  12.  i, 

[s;]  Mihi  falli  multum  vi- 
deniur,  qui  lolos  efle  Atti- 
C03  credunt,  tenues  &  luci- 
do3  &  fignificantes,  fed  qua- 
dam  eloquential  frugalitate 
contentos,  ac  manuni  fem- 
per  intra  pallium  continca- 
tes.    Qjintil.  xii,  c.  x. 

[rt]  Sic  Sallaftio  vigente, 
amputate  fententije,  Sc  verba 
anie  expedlatum  cadentia, 
&  obfcura  brevitas,  fuere  pro* 


cultu.    L.  Sen.  Epift.  114. 

[^J  Itaque  nobis  monendi 
funt  ii, — qui  aut  dici  fe  defi'- 
derant  Atticos,  aut  ipfi  At* 
tice  volunt  dicere,  ut  miren- 
tur  Demofthenem  maxime 
— eloquentiamque  ipilus  vi- 
rlbus,  non  imbecilitate  fua, 
metiantur.  Nunc  enim  tan- 
tum  quifque  laudat,  quan- 
tum fe  pofle  fperat  imitari. 
Orator.  24S.  Vid.  Tufc. 
Qu^ft.  2,  I. 

[c]  Sed  ad  Calvum  rever- 
ta.mur :  qui— -metaens  ne  vi- 
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This  was  the  gcnuin  eloquence,  that  prevail- 
ed in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived :  his  were 
the  onely  fpeeches  that  were  relifhed  or  admired 
by  the  City  ;  while  thofe  Attic  orators,  as  they 
called  themfelves,  were  generally  defpifed  and 
frequently  deserted  by  the  audience  in  the  midft  of 
their  harangues  But  after  Cicero's  death 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman  orato- 
ry funk  of  courfe  with  its  liberty,  and  a  falfe 
fpecies  univerfally  prevailed  ^  when  inftead  of 
that  elate,  copious,  and  flowing  eloquence, 
which  launched  out  freely  into  every  fubjedb, 
there  fucceeded  a  guarded,  dry,  fententious  kind ; 
full  of  labored  turns  and  ftudied  points ;  and 
proper  onely  for  the  occafion  on  which  it  was 
employed  ;  the  making  panegyricks,  and  fervile 
compliments  to  their  Tyrants.  This  change  of 
ftile  may  be  obferved  in  all  their  writers  from 
Cicero's  time,  to  the  younger  Pliny;  who  car- 
ried it  to  it's  utmoft  perfe6tion  in  his  celebrated 
Panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Trajan  :  which,  as  it 
is  juftly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  didlion,  the 
beauty  of  fentiments,  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
compliments,  fo  is  become  in  a  manner  the 
ftandard  of  fine  fpeaking  to  modern  times: 
where  it  is  common  to  hear  the  pretenders  to 
Criticifm  defcanting  on  the  tedious  length  and 
fpiritlefs  exuberance  of  the  Ciceronian  periods. 

But 

tiofum  coUigeret,  etiam  ve-  Oratore  &  non  bono  <3o6\is 
Tum  fanguinem  deperdebat.  homimbus  cum  populo  dift 
Itaque  ejus  oratio  nimia  reli-  fenlio  fui: — &c.  ibid,  zqy, 
gione  attenuata,  dodis  &  at-  [^]  At  cum  ifti  Attici  di- 
tente  audientibus  erat  illu-  cant,  non  modo  a  corona, 
llris;  a  multitudine  autem  &  quod  eft  ipfum  miferabile, 
a  foro,  cui  nata  eloquentia  fed  etiam  ab  Advocatis  relia- 
eft,  devorabatur.  Brut.  410.  quuntur.  lb.  417. 
Itaque  nunquam  de  bono 
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But  the  fuperiority  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  as  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the  politeft  age  of  free 
Rome  fo  it  has  received  the  moft  authentic  con- 
firmation, that  the  nature  of  things  can  admit, 
from  the  concurrent  fenfe  of  nations ;  which, 
negle6ling  the  produdlionsof  his  rivals  and  con- 
temporaries, have  preferved  to  us  his  ineftima- 
ble  remains,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  moft  perfed: 
manner  of  fpeaking,  to  which  the  language  of 
mortals  can  be  exalted  :  fo  that,  as  Quintilian 
declared  of  him  even  in  that  early  age,  he  has 
acquired  fuch  fame  with  pofterity,  that  Cicero 
is  not  reckoned  fo  much  the  name  of  a  man^  as 
of  eloquence  itfelf  \e\ 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  confidering  chief- 
ly the  exterior  part  of  Cicero's  charader,  and 
fhall  now  attempt  to  penetrate  the  receffes  of  his 
mind,  anddifcover  the  real  fource  and  principle 
of  his  a6lions,  from  a  view  of  that  Philofophy, 
which  he  profefled  to  follow,  as  the  general  rule 
of  his  life.  This,  as  he  often  declares,  was 
drawn  from  the  Academic  feci ;  which  derived  its 
origin  from  Socrates,  and  its  name  from  a  ce- 
lebrated Gymnajium^  or  place  of  exercife  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Athens^  called  the  Academy  ;  where 
the  profeffors  of  that  fchool  ufed  to  hold  their 
ledtures  and  philofophical  difputations  [/]. 

Y  4  Socrates 

[e\   Apud  pofteros   vero       N.  B,    This  celebrated 

id  confecutus,  ut  Cicero  jam  place,  which  Serv,  Sulpicius, 

non  hominis,  fed  eloqueniis  calls,  the   roblej}  Gymnafium 

nomen  habeatur.     Quintil.  of  the  ivorld^  took  it's  name 

X.  1.  from  one  Ecademus,  an  an- 

[/]  llli  autem,  qui  Pla-  cient  Hero,  who  pofieflcd  it 

tonis  inftituto  in  Academia,  in  the  time  of  the  Tyndari- 

quod  eft  alteram  gymnafium,  djE.    But  f^.mous  as  it  was, 

ccetus  erant  &  fermones  ha-  it  was  piirchafed  afterwards 

bere  foliti,  e  loci  vocabulo  for  about  one  hundred  pounds, 

nomen  habuerunt,  Academ.  and  dedicated  to  the  Public, 
1. 4.  iot 
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Socrates  was  the  firft  who  baniftied  Phyftcs  out 
of  Philofoph)\  which  till  his  time  had  been  the 
fole  object  of  it ;  and  drew  it  off  from  the  ob- 
fcure  and  intricate  inquiries  into  nature,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  queftions 
of  morality  of  more  immediate  ufe  and  im- 
portance to  the  happinefs  of  man  *,  concerning 
the  true  notions  cf  virtue  and  vice^  and  the  na- 
tural difference  of  good  and  ill  [g]  :  and  as  he 
found  the  world  generally  prepoflefied  with  falfe 
notions  on  thofe  fubjedls,  fo  his  method  was, 
not  to  affert  any  opinion  cf  his  cwn^  but  to  refute 
the  opinions  of  others^  and  attack  the  errors  in 
vogue  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  preparing  men 
for  the  reception  of  truth,  or  what  came  the 
neareft  to  it,  probability  [Jo],  While  he  him- 
felf  therefore  profeiTed  to  know  nothings  he  ufed 
to  f]ft  out  the  feveral  dodrines  of  all  the  pre- 
tenders to  fcience  and  then  telze  them  with  a 
fcries  of  qxieftions  fo  contrived,  as  to  reduce 

them, 

for  the  convenience  of  walks  [g]  Socrates  —  id  quod 
and  exercifes  for  the  Citizens  conrtat  inter  omnes,  primus 
of  ;  and  was  gradually    a  rebus  occultis,  &  ab  ipfa 

improved  and  adorned  by  the  natura  involutis  — avocavifie 
licli,  who  had  received  be-  philofophiam  &  ad  vitam 
nefitor  pleafjre  from  ir,  with  communem  adduxiffe,  uc  de 
plantations  of  groves,  ftately  virtutibus  &  vitiis,  omniro- 
portico's,  and  conimodious  que  de  bonis  rebus  &  malis 
apartments^  for  the  psrticu-  quasreret,  &c.  ib:d.  vid.  Jt. 
lar  ufe  of  the  ProfefTors  or  Tufc.  Quaeft.  5.  4. 
Mailers  cf  the  Academic  [h]  E  quibus  nos  id  po* 
School ;  where  feveral  of  tiflimum  confecuti  fumus, 
them  ate  faid  to  have  fpent  quo  Sccratcm  ufum  arbitra- 
thcir  lives,  and  to  have  refi-  bamur ;  ct  nollram  ipfi  fen- 
ded fo  ftridly,  as  fcatce  ever  tentiam  tegeremus,  errcre 
to  have  come  within  the  alios  levaremus ;  &  in  omni 
City,  Ep.  fam.  4.  12.  Plut.  dilputatione,  quid  effet  fi- 
5n  Thefeo.  15.  Diog.  Laert.  millimum  veri  quasreremus. 
in  Plato.  §.  7,  Plutar,  de  Tufc.  Qu^ll.  5. 4.  it.  i.  4. 
Exil.  603, 
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them,  by  the  courfe  of  their  anfwers,  to  an  evi- 
dent abfurdity,  and  the  impoffibility  of  defend- 
ing what  they  had  at  firft  affirmed  [i]. 

But  Plato  did  not  ftridly  adhere  to  the  me- 
thod of  his  mafter  Socrates    and  his  followers 
wholly  deferred  it :  'for  inftead  of  the  focratic 
modeily  of  affirming  nothing,  and  examining 
every  thing,  they  turned  Philofophy^  as  it  were^ 
into  an  art-,  ?Lnd  formed  a  fyftem  of  opinions, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples,  as  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  fed  [k],    Plato's  Ne- 
phew, Speufippus,  who  was  left  the  heir  of  his 
fchool,  continued  his  ledlures,  as  his  fucceffors 
alfo  did,  in  the  Jcademy^  and  preferv'dthe  name 
of  Academics *y  whilft  Ariftotle,  the  mofl:  emi- 
nent of  Plato's  fcholars,  retired  to  another  Gym- 
nafium^  called  the  Lyceum    where  from  a  cu- 
ftom  which  he  and  his  followers  obferved,  of 
teaching  and  difputing  as  they  walked  in  the 
Porticoes  of  the  place,  they  obtained  the  name 
of  Peripatetics^   or  the  walking  Philofophers. 
Thefe  two  fefts,  tho'  differing  m  name,  agreed 
generally  in  things,  or  in  all  the  principal  points 
of  their  philofophy  :  they  placed  the  chief  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  in  virtue^  with  a  competency  of  ex- 
ternal goods ;  taught  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  a 
Providence,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  fU' 
tureflateof  rewards  and  pmi foments  [/]. 

This 

[/■]  Socrates  enim  percun-  crates  probabat,  ars  qusdam 
ftando  atque  interrogando  e-    Philofophiaa,  &  rerum  ordo 

licere  folebat  opiniones  eo-    &  defcripuo  difciplinas  

rum,    quibufcum  difTerebac    Academ.  i.  4. 

— de  Fin.  2,  i.  [/]    Sed  idem  fons  erat 

[/^]  Illam  autem  Socrati-  utrifque,  &  eadem  rerum  ex« 
cam  dubitationem  de  omni-  petendarum,  fugiendarum- 
bus  rebus,  &  nulla  adfirma-  que  parritio.  [Acad.  i.  4,  6, 
tione  adhibita  confuetudi-  8].  Peripnteticos  &  Academi- 
rem  diiTerendi  reliquerunt.  cos  nominibus  difFerentes, 
Ita  adaell,  quod  miniine  So*    re  co-^gruentes,  lb.  2.  5. 
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IThis  was  the  ftate  of  the  Academic  fchoal 
under  five  liiccelTive  mafters,  who  governed  it 
after  Plato  ;  Speufippns,  Xenocrates^  Polemo, 
Crates,  Grantor  ;  till  Arcefilas  the  fixth  difcard- 
ed  at  once  all  the  fyllems  of  his  Predeeeflbrs, 
and  reviv'd  the  focratic  way,  of  affirming  nothings 
doubting  of  all  things^  and  cxpofing  the  vanity  | 
of  the  reigning  opinions  [m].    He  alledged  the  | 
neceflity  of  making  this  reformation,  from  that  \ 
cbfcurity  of  things^  which  had  reduced  Spcrates  ' 
and  all  the  Ancitnts  before  him,  to  a  confejfion  of  \ 
their  ignorance :  he  obferved,  as  they  had  all 
iikewile  done,  that  the  fenfes  zvere  narrow^  rea-- 
fon  infirm^  life  Jhort^  tn.  h  immerfed  in  the  deep^ 
opinion  and  cuftom  every  where  predominant  ;  and 
all  things  involved  in  darknefs  [»].    Ke  taught 
therefore,  "  That  there  was  no  certain  know- 
lege  or  perception  of  any  thing  in  nature ; 
nor  any  infallible  criterion  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  \  that  nothing  was  fo  deteftable  as  rafh- 
nefs ;  nothing  fo  fcandalous  to  a  Philofopher,  i 
**  as  to  profefs,  what  was  either  falfe  or  un-  j 
"  known  to  him ;  that  we  ought  to  aflert  no-  | 
thing  dogmatically  ;   but  in  all  cafes  fuf-  '\ 
pend  our  afTent  ;  and  inftead  of  pretending 
to  certainty,  content  ourfelves  with  opinion, 
grounded  on  probability  j  which  was  all  that 

a 

[m]  ArceHIas  pnmum,  ex  hi!  cognofci,  nihil  percepi, 
variis  Platohis  libris,  fermo-  nii'iil  fciri  pofle  dixerunt ; 
nibufq;  Socraticis  hoc  ir»axi-  anguftos  fenfus ;  imbecillos 
me  er ipuit,  nihil  elTe  certi,  animos  ;  brevia  curricula  vi- 
quod  aut  fenfibus  aut:  animo  tcs  ;  in  profundo  veritatem 
percipi  p  ffit — deOrat.  3.18,    cenlerram  ;    opinionibus  & 

['.]  Non  pertinacia  fed  ea-    inft.tutis  omnia  teneri;  nihil 
rum  rerum  obfcuritate,  qcs    veritafi     re!inqui:  deinceps 
ad  confefTionem   ignorantiis    omnia    tenebris  circumfufa 
adduxeront  Socratem,  & -™    eilc  dixcrunu  /^6aJ,  K-j  5. 
omnes  |^£ene  veieres  j  qui  ni- 
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«*  a  rational  mind  had  to  acquiefce  in."  This 
was  called  the  new  Academy^  in  diftin6tion  from 
the  Platonic^  or  the  Old :  which  maintained  its 
credit  down  to  Cicero's  time,  by  fncceffion  of 
able  Mafters  the  chief  of  whom  was  Carnea- 
des,  the  fourth  from  Arcefilas ;  who  carried  it 
to  its  utmoft  height  of  glory,  and  is  greatly  ce- 
lebrated by  antiquity  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit 
and  force  of  his  eloquence  [o]. 

We  muft  not  however  imagine,  that  thefe 
Academics  continued  doubting  and  fiuduating 
all  their  lives  in  fcepticifm  and  irrefolution, 
without  any  precife  opinions,  or  fettled  princi- 
ple of  judging  and  ading  [^]  :  no ;  their  rule 
was  as  certain  and  confiftent  as  that  of  any  other 
fe6l;  as  it  is  frequently  explained  by  Cicero  in 
many  parts  of  his  works.  "  We  are  not  of  that 
**  fort,  fays  he,  whofe  mind  is  perpetually  wan- 

dering  in  error,  without  any  particular  end 
"  orobjedof  its  purfuit :  for  what  would  fuch 
"  a  mind,  or  fuch  a  life  indeed  be  wotth,  which 

had  no  determinate  rule  or  method  of  think- 
"  ing  and  adling  ?  But  the  difference  between 

us  and  the  reft  is,  that  whereas  they  call 

fome  things  certain^  and  others  uncertain  ; 

we  call  the  one  probable^  the  other  improba- 

bk. 

\b\  Hanc  Academiam  no-  viguit  aetatem  [de  Nat.  Deor» 
vam  appellant  ; — quse  ufque  i.  5.]  Hinc  hsc  recentior 
ad  Carneadem  perdufta,  qui  Academia  emanavit,  in  qua 
quartus  ab  Arcefila  fuit,  in  exftitit  divina  quadam  cele- 
eadem  ArcefiliE  ratione  per-  ritate  ingenii,  dicendiqueco- 
manlit — [Academ.  i.  13.]  pia  Carneades— De  Orat.  3. 
Ut  hsec  in  phiiofophia  ratio  18. 

,  contra  omnia  difFerendi,  nul-  [/>]  Neque  enim  Acade- 
lamque  rem  aperte' judican-  mici,  cum  in  utrumque  difTe- 
di,  profeda  a  Socrate,  repe-  runt  partem,  non  fecundum 
tita  ab  Arcefila,  confirmata  a  alteram  vivuiit,  Quintil.  1. 
Carneade,  ufque  ad  noftram    12.  i. 
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hie.    For  what  reafon  then  fliould  not  I  pur- 
"  fue  the  probable^  rejedl  the  contrary,  and  de- 
**  dining  the  arrogance  of  affirming,  avoid  the 
imputation  of  rafhnefs  ^  which  of  all  things 
is  the  fartheil  removed  from  wifdom  [^J  \  , 
Again ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  there 
*'  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth    but  that  all  truths 
*'  have  fome  faifehuods  annexed  to  them^  of  fgi  j 
near  a  refemblance  and  fimilitude,  as  to  af^  ' 
**  ford  no  certain  note  of  diftindlion,  whereby 
to   determine   our  judgment  and  afTent  :  i 
whence  it  follows  alfo  of  courfe,  that  there 
"  are  many  things  probable  ;  which,  tho'  not 
"  perfedly  comprehended,  yet  on  account  of 

their  attradlive  and  fpecious  appearance,  are  I 
*^  fufficient  to  govern  the  life  of  a  wife  man  [r],  \ 
*^  In  another  place,  there  is  no  difference,  fays 
he  between  us  and  thofe  who  pretend  to  know 
things ;  but  that  they  never  doubt  of  the  \ 
truth  of  what  they  maintain    whereas  we  i 
have  many  Probabilities^   which  we  readily  ; 
embrace,  but  dare  not  affirm.    By  this  we 
*'  preferve  our  judgment  free  and  unprejudi- 
"  ced,  and  are  under  no  neceffity  of  defending 
*'  what  is  prefcribed  and  injoined  to  us :  whereas 
"  in  the  other  re6i:s,  men  are  tied  down  to  cer- 
tain  do6lrines,   before  they  are  capable  of 
"  judging  what  is  the  beft    and  in  the  moft 
*'  infirm  part  of  life,  drawn  either  by  the  aa- 
thoriry  of  a  friend,  or  charmed  with  the  firft 
mafcer  whom  they  happen  to  hear,  they  form 
a  judgment  of  things  unknown  to  them; 
and  to  whatever  fchoolthey  chance  to  be  dri- 
ven  by  the  tide;  ckave  to  it  as  faft  as  the  ; 
Oyfter  to  the  rock  [jj."  Thus 


[q]  De  Offic.  2.  2. 
[r]  Le  Nat.  Deor.  1,5. 
Academ.  2,  3. 


K,  B,  This  (ketch  of  th^  . 
principles  of  the  Academy,  \ 
may  enable  us  to  decide  thaj  i 
famoii 
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Thus  the  Academy  hejd  the  proper  medium 
between  the  rigor  of  the  Stoic  and  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  Sceptic  :  the  Stoics  embraced  all 
their  dodlrines,  as  fo  many  Jix^d  and  immutable 
truths^  from  which  it  was  infamous  to  depart  ; 
and  by  making  this  their  point  of  honor,  held 
all  their  difcipies  in  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
them.  The  fceptics  on  the  other  hand,  obler- 
ved  a  perfedl  neutrality  towards  all  opinions  ; 
maintaining  all  of  them  to  be  equally  uncertam  5 
and  that  we  could  not  afBrm  of  any  thing,  that 
it  was  this  or  that^  fince  thet-e  was  as  much  rea^ 
fon  to  take  it  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ^  or  for 
neither  of  them  \  and  wholly  indifferent  which  of 

them 


famous  conteft  among  the 
Critics,  about  the  reading  of 
the  following  paffage  in  Ci- 
cero*s  treatife  on  the  nature 
9f  the  Gods.  [K  I.  I.]  Dequa 
tarn  njarice  funt  doStiJJimorum 
hcminum^  tamque  dtfcrepantes 
featenti^^     ut   ?nagno  a^gu- 
rr.ento  ejje  debeat^  caufam,  id 
fjff      principium  phiUf ophite 
ejfcy    fcientiam,  [lolcienti- 
am  ;]  prudent er que  Academi- 
cos  a  rebus  incertis  ojfenjionem 
cohibuijfe.    The  queftion  is, 
whether  we  ftiould  read  fci- 
entiamy  or   irfcieHtiam :  the 
greateft  part  of  the  editions 
and  MSS  gives  us  the  firft ; 
but  Aldus  Manutius  and  Dr. 
Davies   prefer  the  fecond  ; 
which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reading.  For  Cicero's  mean- 
ing in  this  place  is,  from  the 
diflentions  of  the  learned  on 
a  fubjeft  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance, to  illuftrate  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  his  fe£l, 
that  the   natural  ohfcurity  of 
things ^  and  man's  csnjcioufne/s 


cf  his  ignorance  ^ujas  the  Ji^fi 
caij'e  or  incitement  to  the  Jiu- 
dy  of  Philofphy,  Piato  had 
expreffed  the  fame  lentiment 
before  him,  where  he  fays, 
that  to  ^ixondcr  at  things  'u.us 
the  cofnmon  affe^iion  of  a  Phi-. 
lofopher^  a  id  njohat  alone  ga=ve 
rije,  or  a  bt ginning  to  Prdo- 
fophy  itfelf,  [in  Theaetet. 
p.  155.  Edit.  Serr.J  whence 
Cicero  draws  this  infertnce, 
which  he  frequently  incul- 
cates in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  that  the  Academy 
therefore  aSied  -prudently  in 
njcith -holding  it's  ajfent,  and 
maintaining,  that  tuere  was 
no  fuch  thing  as  Scienre,  or 
ahfolute  certainty  within  the 
reach  of  man.  If  this  thea 
be  the  feme  of  the  pafTsge, 
as  it  appears  evid^  ntly  to  be, 
it  neceflarily  requires  infcun- 
tiam  to  make  it  confiftent — 
See  the  tranfation  of  V  Abbe 
D^Oiivety  and  his  notes  on 
the  riace\  and  Edit»  Davies, 
Caniab* 
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them  we  thought  it  to  be  :  thus  they  lived, 
without  ever  engaging  themfelves  on  any  fide 
of  a  queftion  ;  direftin^  their  lives  in  the  mean 
time  by  natural  aSe^tions,  and  the  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms  qf  their  country  [/].  But  the  Academics^ 
by  adopting  the  probable  inltead  of  the  certain^ 
kept  the  balance  in  an  equal  poife  between  the 
two  extremes ;  making  it  their  general  princi- 
ple, to  obferve  a  moderation  in  all  their  opi-r 
nions  j  and,  as  Plutarch,  who  was  one  of  them, 
tells  us,  paying  a  great  regard  always  to  that 
old  maxim  ^ 

Mvi^iv  oiyocv'^  ne  quidmmis  [«]. 

As  this  fchool  then  was  in  no  particular  op- 
pofition  to  any,  but  an  equal  adverfary  to  all, 
or  rather  to  dogmatical  Philofophy  in  general, 
fo  every  other  fed,  next  to  itfelf,  readily  gave 
it  the  preference  to  the  reft  :  which  univerfal 
concefTion  of  the  fecond  place  is  commonly 
thought  to  infer  a  right  to  the  firft  [x]  :  and  if 
we  refled  on  the  ftate  of  the  Heathen  world, 
and  what  they  themfelves  fo  oftpn  complain  of, 
the  darknefs  that  furrounded  them,  and  the  in- 
finite  dijjentions  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  on  the  fun- 
damental queftions  of  religion  and  morality  [jy]  ; 
we  muft  necelTarily  allow,  that  the  Academic 
manner  of  philofophizing  was  of  all  others  the 
rnoft  rational  and  modeft,  and  the  beft  adapted 

to 

[/]  Vid.  Sext,  Empirici,  rum — fecund^e  partes  dan* 
Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.  A.  Gell,  tur — ex  quo  poteft  probabi- 
xi.  5.  liter  confici,  eum  rede  pri- 

[u] — ^i\'Km  e)?  ^avm,  t»-    mum  effe  fuo  jodicio,  qui 
fji-^aitv  TO  fA.-noiv  ayav,  tv  Ak<x-    Omnium  caeterorum  judicio 
^>ifj(.ia.  ycv6fA,iv(§^ ;  eT  TTov.  in  lib.    fit   feciindus.  Fragment.  A- 
de  Ei  apud  Delph.  387.  it.  lib,    cadem.  ex  Augulh'n. 
de  pritno  frigido.  fin.  [y]  De  Nat.  Deor,  i.  i, 

[x]  Academico    Sapienti    3,  Academ,  2.  3.  U  1 3. 
ab  omnibus  caeterarum  3exta- 
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to  the  difcovery  of  truth  whofe  peculiar  cha- 
ra(5ler  it  was  to  encourage  inquiry ;  to  fift  every 
queftion  to  the  bottom  ;  to  try  the  force  of  every 
argument,  till  it  had  found  its  real  moment,  or 
the  prjscife  quantity  of  its  weight  [z].  This  it 
was  that  induced  Cicero,  in  his  advanced  life 
and  ripened  judgment,  to  defert  tbe  old  Aca-^ 
demy^  and  declare  for  the  new ;  when  from  a 
long  experience  of  the  vanity  of  thofe  fe6ls,  who 
called  themfelves  the  proprietors  of  truth,  and 
the  fole  guides  of  life,  and  through  a  defpair  of 
finding  any  thing  c^rtain^  he  was  glad,  after  all 
his  pains,  to  take  up  with  the  probable  \_a].  But 
the  genius  and  general  chara6ler  of  both  the  Aca^ 
demys  vfdiS  in  fome  meafure  ftill  the  fame:  for 
the  oldy  tho'  it  profefled  to  teach  a  peculiar  fy- 
ftem  of  dodtrines^  yet  was  ever  diffident  and 
cautious  of  affirming  ;  and  the  new  onely  the 
more  fcrupulous  and  fceptical  of  the  two ;  this 
appears  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  firft 
Matter  of  the  old  ;  in  which,  as  Cicero  obferves, 
nothing  is  abfolutely  affirmed^  nothing  delivered  for 
certain^  but  all  things  freely  inquired  into,  and 
both  fides  of  the  queftion  impartially  difcufTed 
[^].  Yet  there  was  another  reafon  that  recom- 
mended 

[z]  Neque  noftrae  difpu-  tes  profitentur  [Tufc.  Quaeff, 
tationes  quicquam  aliud  a-  i.  9,]  Sed  ne  in  maximis 
gupt,  nifi  ut,  in  utramque  quidem  rebus,  quidquam  ad- 
partem  diiTerendo,  eliciant  &  htjc  inveni  firmius,  quod  te- 
tanquam  exprimant  aliquid,  nerem,  aut  quo  judicium 
quod  aut  verum  fit,  aut  ad  meura  dirigerem,  quam  id, 
id  quam  proxime  accedat.  quodcumque  mihi  fimilli- 
Academ.  2.  3.  mum  veri  videretur,  cum 

[a]  Reli(i|:am  a  te,  inquit,  ipAim  illud  verum  in  occultp 
vpterem  jam,  tradari  autem  lateret.  Orator,  fin. 
i]ovam — [ib.  4,]  Ultra  enim  [^]  Cujus  in  libris  nihil 
quo  progrediar,  quam  ut  ve-  aflirmatur,  &  in  utramqqe 
rifimilia  videam,  non  habeo :  partem  multa  difTeruntur,  de 
certa  dicent  hi,  qui  &  percipi  omnibus  quaeritur  nihil  certi 
capolTe  dicunt,  &  k  jfapien-   dicitur.  Academ.  i.  13, 
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mended  this  Philofophy  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
Cicero  ;  its  being,  of  all  other,  the  beft  fuited 
to  the  profefTion  of  an  Orator  :  fince  by  its  pra* 
clice  of  difputing  for  and  againjl  every  opinion 
of  the  other  fects,  it  gave  hin^  the  beft  opportu- 
nity of  perfe6ling  his  oratorial  faculty,  and  ac- 
quiring  a  habit  of  fpeaking  readily  upon  all  fub- 
jeds.  He  calls  it  therciort  the  parent  of  elegance 
and  copioufnefs  ;  and  declares,  that  he  owed  all 
the  fame  of  his  eloquence^  not  to  the  mechanic  rules 
of  the  Rhetoricians^'  hut  to  the  enlarged  and  gene^ 
ro^us  prtpciples  of  the  Academy  [c], 
ji^rT^jis  ifchool  however  was  almoft  deferted  in 
Greece^  and  had  but  few  difciples  at  Rome,  when 
Cicero  undertook  its  patronage,  and  endeavour'd 
to  feviye  its  drooping  credit.  The  reafon  is  ob- 
vious :  it  irnpofed  a  hard  taflc.upon  its  fcholars, 
of  difputing  againft  every  fed):,  and  on  every 
queftion  in  Fh iiofop h y  ;  and  if  it  was  difficulty 
as  Cicero  fays,  to  he  mafler  of  any  one^  how  much 
more  of  them  all?  which  was  incumbent  on  thofe. 
who  profeficd  themfelves  Academics  [^].  No. 
yi'CAd^er  then  that  it  loft  ground  every  \yh^re,  in 

propor- 

V  [f]  Itaque  mihi  lemper  A-  tor.  fub  init.]  Nos  ea  phi- 
csdemis  confuetudo,  de  om-  lolbphia  plus  utimur,  qus 
"nibus  rebus  in  contiarias  peperit  dicendi  <;opian3<, 
partes  difTerendi,  non  ob  earn  Procem.  Paradox, 
cauiam  folum  placuit,  quo4  [^]  Quam  nunc  prope- 
aliter  non  pcflet  quid  in  qua-  'dtim  orbam  efie  in  Grae- 
que  re  verinmile  fit  inve-  cia  intelligo- — nam  fingulas 
niri,  fed  etiam  quod  e/Tet  difciplinas  percipeie  mag- 
ea  maxima  dicendi  exercita-  nuni  eft,  quanto  mnjus  em- 
tio— — [Tufc.  Quasft.  2.  3.  nes  ?  quod  facere  iis  necefle 
yid.  Qnintil.  12.  2.]  Ego  ell,  quibus  propofitum  eft, 
autem  fatcor  ;  me  oiatorem,  veri  reperiendi  caufa,  &  con- 
fi  modo  fim,  aut  etiam  qui-  tra  omnes  philofophos,  & 
cumque  fim,  non  ex  Rheto-  pro  omnibus  dicere,  —  De 
rum  cfficinis,  fed  ex  Acade-  Nat.  Deer.  1*5. 
pis  fpaiiis  extitiffe,  [Ora- 
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J)roportion  as  eafe  and  luxury  prevailed  j  which 
natarally  difpofed  people  to  the  dodrine  of  Epi- 
curus :  in  relation  to  which,  there  is  a  imart  fay- 
ing recorded  of  Arcefilas  j  who  being  alked, 
why  fo  many  of  all  feHs  went  over  to  the  Epicu- 
reans^ but  none  ever  came  back  from  them^  re- 
plied, that  men  might  be  made  Eunuchs^  but  Eu* 
nuchs  could  never  become  men  again  \e]. 

This  general  view  of  Cicero's  Philofophy, 
will  help  us  to  account  in  fome  meafure,  for  that 
difficulty  which  people  frequently  complain  of, 
in  difcovering  his  real  fentiments;  as  well  as  for 
the  miftakes  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  in 
thatfearch  :  fince  it  was  the  diftinguifliing  prin- 
ciple of  the  Academy^  to  refute  the  opinions  of 
others,  rather  than  declare  any  of  their  own.  Yet 
the  chief  difficulty  does  not  lie  here  :  for  Cicero 
was  not  fcrupulous  on  that  head,  nor  affeded 
any  obfcurity  in  the  delivery  of  his  thoughts, 
when  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  explane  them :  but 
it  is  the  variety  and  different  chara(5lcr  of  his  fe- 

[^]  Diog.  Laert.  de  Ar-  filled  under  that  denomina- 

Ceflla.   tion,  docun  to  his  ovjn  days^ 

Diogenes     Laertius,  as  well  under  Carneades,  as 

and  fome  later  writers,  fpeak  Arcefilas  :   and  fo  far  from 

of  a  third  or  middle  Academy  fplitting  them  into  three  A- 

between  the   Old    and   the  cademiesy     Cicero's  mafter 

iVl?w,  in  which  they  are  com-  Philo  maintained  conflantly 

monly  followed  by  the  mo-  in  his  books,  that  there  ne- 

derns,  who  make  Plato  the  ver  was  in  reality  any  more 

Founder  of  the  old\  Arcfilat  than  on^ ;  grounding  his  ar- 

ef  the  middle ;  Carneades  of  gument  on  what  I  have  ob- 

the    Neiv.     [See   Stanley's  ferved  above ;    the  fimilar* 

Lives  of  Philofoph.  in  Carne-  nature  and  genius  of  the  tivs» 

ades.]  But  there  was  no  real  Acad.   i.  4,  Perturbatricem 

ground  for  fuch  a  diftincti-  autam  harum  omnium  reram 

on  :  fmce  Cicero  never  men-  Academiam,  hanc  ah  Arceftla 

dons  any  other,  but  the  old  Ifj   Carneade  recentem,  exo- 

arjd  the  ne^  ;  and  e  <prefsly  rem  us    ut  fileac.  De  Leg. 

declares  the  lail  to  have  fub-  1,13. 
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veral  writings  that  perplexes  the  generality  of  , 
his  readers  :  for  where-ever  they  dip  into  his 
works,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  themfelves  pofTef- 
fed  of  his  fentiments,  and  to  quote  them  indif- 
ferently as  fuch,  whether  from  his  Orations^  his 
'Dialogues^  cr  his  Letters^  without  attending  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  or  the  different 
perfon  that  he  affumes  in  it. 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judicial 
kind  ;  or  the  pleadings  of  an  Advocate,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  make  the  beft  of  his  caufe  ; 
and  to  deliver,  not  fo  much  what  was  true,  as 
what  was  ufeful  to  his  Client  ;  the  patronage  of 
truth  belonging  in  fuch  cafes  to  the  Judge,  and 
not  to  the  pleader  [/].    It  would  be  abfurd 
therefore  to  require  a  fcrupulous  veracity,  or 
ftrid  declaration  of  his  fentiments  in  them:  the 
thing  does  not  admit  of  it ;  and  he  himfelf  for- 
bids us  to  exped;  it  ^  and  in  one  of  thofe  orations 
frankly  declares  the  true  nature  of  them  all  — 
that  man,  fays  he,  is  much  miftaken,  who 
thinks,  that  in  thefe  judicial  pleadings,  he 
has  an  authentic  fpecimen  of  our  opinions  : 
they  are  the  fpeeches  of  the  caufes  and  the 
"  times  ;  not  of  the  men,  or  the  advocates :  if 
the  caufes  could  fpeak  for  themfelves,  no 
body  would  employ  an  orator  :  but  we  are 
employed  to  fpeak,  not  what  we  would  un- 
dertake  to  afBrm  upon  our  authority,  but 
"  what  is  fuggeiled  by  the  caufe  and  the  thing 

"  itfelf. 

[/]  Judicis  eft  femper  in  fertim  cum  de  Philofbphia 
caufis  verum  fequi  ;  Patroni,  fcriberem,  non  auderem,  nifi 
lionnunquam  verifimile,  e-  idem  placeret  ^^raviffimo  Sto- 
tiam  fi  minus  fit  verum  de-  icorum  Panastio.  De  Offic* 
fendere  :  quod  fcri here,  pra;-    2.  14. 
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itfelf  [^]."  Agreeably  to  this  notion,  Quin- 
tilian  tells  us,  that  thofc  who  are  truly  wife, 
*'  and  have  fpcnc  their  time  in  public  affairs, 
"  and  not  in  idle  dilputes,  tho'  they  have  re- 

folved  with  themfelves  to  be  ftri6tly  honcft 
"  in  all  their  a6lions,  yet  will  not  fcruple  to 
"  ufe  every  argument,  that  can  be  of  fervice 
"  to  the  caufe,  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
"  defend  In  his  orations  therefore,  where 

we  often  meet  with  the  fentences  and  maxims 
of  philolbphy,  we  cannot  always  take  them  for 
his  own,  but  as  topics  applied  to  move  his  au- 
dience, or  to  add  an  air  of  gravity  and  proba- 
bility to  his  fpeech  [/]. 

His  Letters  indeed  to  familiar  friends,  and 
efpecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  place  the  real  man 
before  us,  and  lay  open  his  very  heart  :  yet  in 
thefe  fome  diftindion  muft  neceffarily  be  obfer- 
ved  ;  for  in  Letters  of  compliment,  condolence, 
or  recommendation,  or  v/here  he  is  folliciting 
any  point  of  importance,  he  adapts  his  argu- 
ments to  the  occafion  ;  and  ufes  fiich  as  would 
induce  his  friend  themoft  readily  to  grant  what 
he  defired.  But  as  his  Letters  in  general  feldom 
touch  upon  any  queftions  of  philofophy,  except 
flightly  and  incidentally,  fo  they  will  afford  ve- 
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[^]  Sed  err^t  vehemen- 
ter,  fi  quis  in  orationibus  no- 
{Iris,  quas  in  jaciiciis  habui- 
mus,  p.ucloritares  noftras  con- 
lignatas  fe  habere,  arbitracur. 
Pro  A.  Cluent.  CO. 

[/^]  Quintil.  l.  xi.  I. 

1/J  Thougii  his  Orations 
are  not  always  the  proper 
Vduchers  of  his  opinions,  yet 
they  arc  the  htil  tertimonies 
ihat  can  be  rJledged  for  the 


truth  of  fa£ls :  efpecially 
thofe,  which  were  fpoken  to 
the  Senate  or  the  People ; 
where  he  refers  to  the  jids 
and  charaflers  of  perfbns 
then  living,  before  an  audi- 
ence, that  was  generally  as 
well  acquainted  with  them 
as  himfelf :  and  it  is  in  fuch 
cafes  chiefly,  that  I  lay  any 
great  flrefs  upon  theni. 
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ry  littfe  help  to  us  in  the  difcovery  of  his  philo^ 
fopbical  opinions^  which  are  the  fubje6l  of  the 
prefent  enquiry,  and  for  which  we  muft  wholly 
recur  to  his  philofophical  works. 

Now  the  general  purpofe  of  thefe  works  was, 
*  to  give  a  hijlory  rather  of  the  ancient  philofophy^ 
than  any  account  of  his  own,  and  to  explane  to 
his  fellow  citizens  in  their  own  language,  what-, 
ever  the  phiiofophers  of  all  fe6ls,  and  in  all  ages, 
had  taught  on  every  important  queftion,  in  or- 
der to  enlarge  their  minds,  and  reform  their 
morals    and  to  employ  himfelf  the  moft  ufe- 
fuUy  to  his  country,  at  a  time  when  arms  and 
a  fuperior  force  had  deprived  him  of  the  pov/er 
of  ferving  it  in  any  other  v/ay  \k\    This  he  de- 
clares in  his  treatife  called  de  Finihus,  or  on  the 
chief  good  or  ill  of  711  an  ;  in  that  upon  the  Nature 
of  the  Gcds  *,  in  his  I'ufcidan  Difputaticns  \  and 
in  his  book  on  the  Academic  Philofophy  :  in  all 
which  he  fometimes  takes  upon  himfelf  the  part 
of  a  Stoic fometimes  of  an  Epicurean  ;  fome- 
times of  the  Peripatetic  \  for  the  fake  of  expla- 
iiing  with  more  authority  the  different  dodrincs 
of  each  fedl  :  and  as  he  affumes  the  perfon  of 
the  one,  to  confute  the  other,  fo  in  his  proper 
chara(5ler  of  an  Academic^  he  fometimes  difputes 
againft  them  all :  while  the  unwary  reader,  not 
refledling  on  the  nature  of  dialogues,  takes  Ci- 
cero ftili  for  the  perpetual  fpeaker :  and  under 

that 


[^]  Nam  ci:m  otio  ]an- 
gueremus,  &  is  eilet  Reipub. 
liatus,  ut  eum  unius  confilio 
atque  cu^a  oubernari  nectfie 
eHet,  primum  ipfius  Reipub. 
caufa  philofophiam  noftris 
hominibus  expltcjmciam  pu- 
tavi :   magui  exiftimaRS  iia- 


terefie  ad  decus  &  ad  Jaudem 
civitatis,  res  ram  graves, 
tamque  pra:claras  latinis  e- 
tiam  litteris  cont:neri.  De 
Nat.  Deor.  1.5.  it.  Acad. 
I.  5.  Tufc.  Quaft.  K  I.  De 
Fiiiib.  1.  3,  4. 
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that  miftake,  often  quotes  a  fcntiment  for  his, 
that  was  delivered  by  him  onely  in  order  to  be 
confuted.  But  in  thefe  dialogues,  as  in  all  his 
other  works,  where-ever  he  treats  any  fubjedl 
profelTedly,  or  gives  a  judgment  upon  it  deli- 
berately, either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  that  of 
_an  Academic^  there  he  delivers  his  own  opinions : 
and  where  he  himfelf  does  not  appear  in  the 
fcene,  he  takes  care  ufually  to  inform  us,  to 
which  of  the  charaders  he  has  alTigned  the  pa*- 
tronage  of  his  own  fentiments  :  who  was  gene- 
rally the  principal  fpeaker  of  the  Dialogue ; 
as  CrafTus,  in  his  treatife  on  the  Orator  ;  Scipio, 
in  that  on  the  Republic  \  Cato,  in  liis  piece  on 
old  age.  This  key  will  let  us  into  his  real 
thoughts  s  and  enable  us  to  trace  his  genuin  no- 
tions through  every  part  of  his  writings  from 
which  I  fhall  now  procede  to  give  a  fl:iorc  ab- 
ftrad  of  them. 

A  s  to  Phyftcs^  or  natural  philofophy,  he 
feems  to  have  had  the  fame  notion  with  Socrates, 
that  a  minute  and  particular  attention  to  it,  and 
the  making  it  the  fole  end  and  objed  of  our  in- 
quiries, was  a  ftudy  rather  curious  than  profit- 
able, and  contributing  but  little  to  the  improve- 
fnent  of  human  life  [/].  For  tho"*  he  was  per- 
feftly  acquainted  with  the  various  fyftems  of  all 
the  Philoibphers  of  any  name,  from  the  earliefl 
Antiquity,  and  has  cxplaned  them  ail  in  his 
works  yet  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  ei- 
ther to  form  any  diftinct  opinions  of  his  own,  or 
at  leaft  to  declare  them.  From  his  account  how- 
ever of  thofe  fyftems  we  may  obferve,  that  fe- 
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[/]  Ut  enim  modo  dixi, 

tjai-vb'js  fere  in  re i his  & 
inaxi.ne  in  Phyilcis,  quid  non 


fit,  citius,  quam  quid  fit, 
dixerim.  De  Nat,  Dcor.  {, 
2^.  Acad,  2.  39, 
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veral  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mo- 
dern philofophy,  which  pafs  for  the  original 
difcoveries  of  thefe  later  times,  are  the  revival 
rather  of  ancient  notions,  maintained  by  fome 
of  the  firft:  Philofophers,  of  v/hom  we  have  any 
notice  in  Hiflory  •,  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  \  th^ 
jintipodes  ^  a  Vacuum  \  and  an  universal  gravi- 
tation., or  attractive  quality  of  matter ;  which 
holds  the  world  in  its  prefent  form  and  or- 
der [m']. 

But  in  all  the  great  points  of  religion  and 
morality,  which  are  of  more  immediate  relation 
to  the  happinefs  of  man,  the  Being  of  a  God 
a  Providence ;   the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  a 
future  fiate  of  rewards  and  puniflments  ;  and  the 
eternal  difference  of  good  and  ill  j  he  has  largely 
and  clearly  declared  his  mind  in  many  parts  of 
his  writings.  He  maintained,  that  there  was  oyie 
God^  or  fupreme  Being  ;  incorporeal.,  eternal.,  felf- 
cxiflent  •,  zvho  created  the  world  by  his  power.,  and 
fuftained  it  by  his  providence,    I'his  he  inferred 
from  the  confent  of  all  nations ;  the  order  and  beau- 
ty of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  evident  ?narks  qf 
CGunfil.,  wifdom^  and  a  fitnefs  to  certain  ends^  oh- 
fervable  in  the  whole.,  and  in  every  part  of  the  vi- 
Jible  world  •,  and  declares  that  perfon  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man.,  who  can  believe  all  this  to  have 
been  made  by  chance    when  with  the  utmofi  fir  etch 
of  human  wifdcni  we  cannot  penetrate  the  depth  of 
that  wifdom  which  contrived  it  [n]. 

He 

[w]  De  Nat.  Deor.  2,  4^.    dita  motu  fempiterno.  [Tiifc. 
Acad.  2.  38,  39.  Quaeft.   i.  27.]  Sed  omnes 

'.  [«].  Nec  Deus  ipfe — ^lio  gentes,  una  lex  &  fempiterna 
modo  intelHgi  poteli,  nifi  &  immortalis  continebit,  u- 
mens  foluta  qu^dam  &  libe-  nufqueerit  quafi  Magifter,  & 
ra,  fegregata  ab  omni  con-  Imperator  omnium  Deus — • 
ci^etion'e  mortali,  omnia  fen-  Fragm.  1.  3.  de  Repab. — 
tiens  Zc  movens,  ipfaque  prie-       Ut  pcrro  firmifTimum  hcc 
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He  believed  alfo  a  divine  Providence  con- 
ftantly  prefiding  over  the  whole  fyrxem,  and  ex- 
tending its  care  to  all  the  principal  members  of 
it,  with  a  peculiar  attention  to  the  condu^  and 
aElions  of  men  ;  but  leaving  the  minute  and  infe- 
rior farts  to  the  courfe  of  his  general  laws.  This 
he  colle6ted  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity  ;  his  oinnifcience^  ofnniprefence^  and  in- 
finite  goodnefs ;  that  could  never  defert  or  neg- 
ledl  what  he  had  once  produced  into  being  :  and 
declares  that  without  this  belief  there  could  b^ 
no  fuch  thing  as  piety  or  religion  in  the  world  [<?]. 

He  held  like  wife  the  irmnortality  of  the  foul^ 
and  its  feparate  exiftence  after  death  in  a  flate  of 
happinefs  or  mifery.  This  he  inferred  from  that 
ardent  thirfl  of  immortality^  which  was  always 
the  moft  confpicuous  in  the  beft  and  mod  ex- 
Z  4  alted 


adferri  vldetur,  cur  Deos  effe 
credamus,  quod  nulla  gens 
tarn'  fera — cujus  mentem 
non  imbuerit  Deorum  opinio 
— cmni  autem  in  re  confen- 
fio  omnium  gentium  lex  na- 
turae putand^E  eft  —  [Tufc. 
quasft.  I.  14.]  Hcec  igitur  & 
talia  innumerabilia  cuni  cer- 
nimus;  pcfTumufne  dubitare, 
quin  his  pr^efit  aliquis  vel  ef- 
feilor,  (fi  hsec  nata  funt,  ut 
Platoni  videtur,)  vel,  li  fcm- 
per  fuerunt,  (ut  Ariftoteli  pla- 
cet) moderator  tanti  operis  & 
muneris,  [ib.  28.]  Id  eft  pri- 
mum,  quod  inter  omnes,  nift 
admodum  impios,  corjvenit, 
mihi  quidem  ex  animo  exuri 
non  poteft,  efie  Deos.  [Nat. 
Deor.  3.3.]  Efte  prsllantem 
aliquam,  acternamque  natu- 
ram,  &  earn  fufpiciendam, 
admirandumque  hominum 


generl,  pulchritui'o  mundf, 
oidoque  rerum  cceleftium  co- 
git  confiteri.  [de  Divin.  2. 
72.]  Quae  quanto  confilio 
gerantur,  nullo  confilio  aiT^- 
qui  poftumus.  De  Nat.  Deor. 
2.  38. 

[^7]  De  maxima  autem  re, 
eodem  modo  ;  divina  mente 
atque  nacura  mundum  uni- 
verfum  atque  maximas  ejus 
partes  adminiftrari — [deFin. 
4*  5']  Qil^m  vim  animuni 
efte  dicunt  mundi,  eandem- 
que  eiTe  mentem  fapientiam' 
que  perfeftam;  quem  Deum 
appellant,  omniumq ;  rerum, 
quas  func  ei  fubjed^e,  quafi 
prudentiam  quandam,  procu- 
rantem  cceleftia  maxima,  de- 
inde  in  turris  ea,  quae  perti- 
nent ad  homines.  Academ. 
I.  8.  vid.  Nat.  Deor.  i,  2, 
44.  3.  66.  3.  36. 
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alted  minds  from  which  the  trued  fpecimen  of 
their  nature  muft  needs  be  drawn  :  from  its  un- 
mix'd  and  indivifihle  ejj'ence-^  which  had  nothing 
feparable  or  perifhable  in  it:  from  its  wonder- 
ful powers  and  faculties  \  its  principle  of  f elf  mo- 
ficn  i  its  memory,  invention^  wit,  comprehenfion  % 
which  were  all  incompatible  with  fluggifh  matter 

The  Stoics  fancied  that  the  Soul  was  a  fuhti- 
lized^  fiery  fuhfiance^  which  furvived  the  body 
after  death,  and  fubfifted  a  long  time,  yet  not 
eternally  ;  but  was  to  perifh  at  laft  in  the  gene- 
ral conflagration.  In  which  they  allowed,  as 
Cicero  fays,  the  onely  thing  that  was  hard  to  con- 
ceive^ its  feparate  exijience  from  the  hody\  yet  de- 
nied what  was  not  onely  eafy  to  imagine^  but  0 
confequence  of  the  other^  its  eternal  duration  [q], 
Ariftotle  taught,  that  befides  the  four  elements  of 
the  material  worlds  whence  all  other  things  were 
fuppcfed  to  draw  their  being,  there  was  a  fifth 
efjence  or  nature^  peculiar  to  God  and  the  SouU 

which 


[/)]  Quod  quid  em  ni  ita  fe 
liaberet,  ut  animi  immorta- 
ies  effem,  baud  optimi  cu- 
jufque  animus  maxime  ad 
immortalitatem  niteretur. 
[Cato.  23.]  Num  dubitas, 
quin  fpecimen  niituras  capi 
debt  at  ex  optima  quaque  na- 
tura  ? — [Tufc.  quseft.  1.  14.] 
Sic  mihi  perfuafi,  fic  fentip, 
cumtanta  celeritas  animcrum 
fit,  tanta  memoria  prajterito- 
rum,  futurorumque  pruden- 
tia,  tot  arte5,  tot  fcientiae, 
tot  inventa,  non  pofTe  earn 
naturam,  quas  res  eas  con- 
tineat,  e/Te  mortal  em  :  cum- 
que  Temper  agitecur  animus, 
&Cc,  Cato  zu  Tufc.  Quaelt. 


I.  23,  25,  26,  &c.  de  Amicit. 

[ql  Zenoni  Stoico  animus 
ignis  videtur  [Tufc.  Qua^tl. 
I.  Q.]  Stoici  autem  ufuram 
nobis  latgiuntur,  tanquam 
cornicibus  ;  diu  maniuros 
aiunt  animos,  femper  negant 
— qui,  quod  in  tota  hac 
caufa  difficillimum  elt,  fulci- 
piunt,  pofle  animum  manere 
corpore  vacantem  ;  illud 
autem,  quod  non  modo  facile 
ad  credcndum  ert  fed,  eo 
concefro  quod  volunt,  con- 
fequens  idcirco,  non  dant, 
ut  cum  diu  permanferit  ne 
intereat,  lb.  1.  31.  32. 
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which  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  common  to 
any  of  the  reft  [r].  This  opinion  Cicero  follow- 
ed, and  illuftrated  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  in 
the  following  pafTage. 

"  The  origin  of  the  human  foul,  fays  he, 
**  is  not  to  be  found  any  where  on  earth  there 
"  is  nothing  mixed,  concrete,  or  earthly;  no- 
^'  thing  of  water,  air,  or  fire  in  it.  For  thefe 
natures  are  not  fufceptible  of  memory,  intel- 
ligence  or  thought    have  nothing  that  can 
retain  the  paft,  forefee  the  future,  lay  hold 
"  on  the  prefent  ;  which  faculties  are  purely 
divine,  and  could  not  poffibly  be  derived  to 
"  man,  except  from  God.    The  nature  of  the 
foul  therefore  is  of  a  fingular  kind  ;  diftind: 
from  thefe  known  and  obvious  natures  :  and 
"  whatever  it  be  that  feels  and  taftes,  that  lives 
and  moves  in  us,  it  muft  be  heavenly  and 
^'  divine,  and  for  that  reafon  eternal.    Nor  is 
"  God  indeed  himfelf,    whofe  exiftence  we 
clearly  difcover,  to  be  comprehended  by  us 
in  any  other  manner,  but  as  a  free  and  pure 
mind,  clear  from  all  mortal  concretion  ob- 
"  ferving  and  moving  all  things    and  indued 
with   an  eternal  principle  of  felf-motion : 
of  this  kind,  and  of  the  fame  nature  is  the 
human  foul  [j]." 

As  to  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
tnents^  he  confidered  it  as  a  confequence  of  the 
foul's  immortality ;  deducible  from  the  attri- 
hutes  of  God^  and  the  condition  of  man's  life  on 
earth  and  thought  it  fo  highly  probable,  that 
we  could  hardly  doubt  of  it,  he  fays,  unlefs  it 
Jhould  happen  to  our  minds  when  they  look  into 
themfelves^  as  it  does  to  our  eyes^  when  they  look 

too 


[r]  lb.  X.  [.]  lb.  27. 
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too  intenfely  at  the  fun^  that  finding  their  fight 
dazzled^  they  give  over  looking  at  all  [/].    In  this 
opinion  he  followed  Socrates  and  Plato,  for 
whofe  judgment  he  profefles  fo  great  a  reve- 
rence, that  if  they  had  given  no  reafons^  where 
yet  they  had  given  many^  he  JJoould  have  been  per- 
fiiaded^  he  fays,  by  their  fole  authority  [u'],  So- 
crates therefore,  as  he  tells  us,  declared  in  his 
dying  fpeech,  "  that  there  were  two  ways  ap- 
pointed  to  human  fouls  at  their  departure 
from  the  body  :  that  thofe  who  had  been  im- 
merfed  in  fenfual  pleafures  and  lufts,  and  had 
polluted  themfelves   with  private  vices  or 
*'  public  crimes  againft  their  country,  took  an 
"  obfcure  and  devious  road,  remote  from  the 
feat  and  afTembly  of  the  Gods  ;  whilft  thofe 
who  had  preferved  their  integrity,  and  re- 
"  ceived  little  or  no  contagion- from  the  body, 
from  which  they  had  conilantly  abftradled 
"  themfelves,  and  in  the  bodies  of  men  imita- 
"  ted  the  life  of  the  Gods,  had  an  eafy  afcent 
lying  open  before  them  to  thofe  Gods,  from 
"  whom  they  derived  their  being  [^^^j." 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  the  reader 
v/ill  eafily  imagine  what  Cicero's  opinion  muft 
have  been  concerning  the  Religion  of  his  country : 
for  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  noble  principles 
juft  dated,  could  not  poITibly  harbour  a  thought 
of  the  truth  or  divinity  of  fo  abfurd  a  worfhip  : 
and  the  liberty,  which  not  onely  he,  but  all  the 
oid  writers  take,  in  ridiculing  the  characlera  of 

their 


;  [r]  Nec  vero  de  hoc  quif- 
quarn  ciubiiare  poflet,  nifi 
icem  nobis  r.ccideret  dilioer- 
ter  de  aiiimo  cogltantibus, 
quod  his  fepe  ufa  venit,  qui 
acritcr  ccuiis  deficientem  fo- 


lem  intuerentur,  ut  afpeftum 
omnino  amitterent,  &c.  Tufc. 
Qo^  L  I.  30. 

[«]  Ibid.  21.  de  Amicit.  4. 

[a:]  ibid.  30. 
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fihelr  Gods,  and  the  fidlions  of  their  infernal  tor- 
ments jyj,  fhews,  that  there  was  not  a  man  of 
liberal  educaiion,  who  did  not  confider  it  as  an 
engine  of  (late  or  politica.  fyftem  ;  contrived 
for  the  lift  s  of  government,  and  to  keep  .he  peo- 
ple in  order  :'  in  this  light,  Cicero  always  com- 
mends it,  as  a  wi'e  inltitution,  iingularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  genius  ot  Ro?ne\  and  conllantly  incul- 
cates an  adherence  to  its  rites^  as  the  duty  of  all 
good  Citizens  [2]. 

Their 


[j]  Die,  qu^jfo,  num  te 
511a  terrent  ?  triceps  apuc  in- 
feros Cerberus  ?  Cccyti  fre- 
mitus? tranivedlio  Acheron- 
tis  ?  —  adeone  me  deliiare 
cenfes  ut  irta  credam  ? —  [ib. 

1.  5,  6,  21.]  Qua?  arus  tarn 
€xcors  inveniri  poteft,  quae 
ilia,  quse  quondam  credeban- 
tur,  apud  inferos  ponenta 
extimefcat?  De  Nat.  Deor. 

2.  2. 

[2]  Ordiar  ab  Harufpici- 
ns,  quam  ego  Reipub.  caufa, 
coir.munifque  religionis,  co- 
lendam  cenfeo.  De  Divin. 
2.  12.  Nam  &^majorum  in- 
flituta  tueri  facris  caeremoni- 
ifque  retinendis  fapientis  eil, 
lb.  72.  De  Leg.  2.  1 2.  1 3. — 
N.  B,  There  is  a  rerledion 
in  Polybius,  exadtly  con- 
formable to  Cicero's  fenti- 
ments  on  his  fubjeft.  %he 
great?Ji  Ad^vantage^  fays  he, 

^K.hich  the  Roman  Gj-vtrnment 
feems  to  hanje  over  other 
Jiates,  is  in  the  opinion  pub- 
■  Lickly  enterta'ned  by  them 

bout  the  Gods ;  and  thai  <very 

thing   ixhich  is  fo  generally. 

decried  by  other  mortals,  Ju' 


Jia'ir.ed  the  Rrpuhlic  cf  Rome  ^ 
/    mean,    iiuierjitticn  For 
this  wo  s  carried  by  them  to 
fuch  a  height,   and  introdu- 
ced fo  effe dually  both  into  the 
frinjate  iii:es  cf  the  Citizens, 
and  the  public  affairs  of  the 
City^  that  one  canvot  hdp  be- 
ihg  furpr/zed  at  it.     But  I 
take  It  all  to  have  been  coH' 
tri'vedfr  the  fake  of  the  po- 
pulace. For  if  a  fciety  could 
be  formed  of  ivife  men  onely, 
fuch  a  fcheme  ixoufd  n-yt  be  ne^ 
ceffary  :    but  fince  the  multi^ 
tude  is  aluoays  giddy,  and  a- 
gitated  by  illicit  defres,  <^x:i'd 
reftntments,    niolent  pajfions  ; 
there  ^vas  no  do  ay'  left  of  re- 
fraining them,  but  by  the  help 
of  fuch  fecret  terrors  and  tra- 
gical fiSlions.     It  iKas  not 
therefore   nvithout  great  pru- 
dence and  forefighty    that  the 
ancients   took  care   to  infill 
into  thtm  thefe  notions  of  the 
Gods     and  iifernal  punijh- 
menti,  <u;hich  the  n.odems,  on 
the  other  handy  are  nonjo  rajh- 
ly  and  ahfurdh  endeavouring 
to  extirpate.     Polyb.   L  6. 
p,  497. 
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Their  Religion  confifted  of  two  principal 
branches  ;  the  obje'roation  of  the  Aufpices,  and  the 
worjhip  of  the  Gods  :  the  firft  was  inftituted  by- 
Romulus  ;  the  fecond  by  his  fuccefTor,  Numa  j 
who  drew  up  a  ritual,  or  order  of  ceremonies  to 
be  obferved  in  the  different  facrlfices  of  their  fe- 
veral  Deities  :  to  thefe  a  third  part  was  after- 
wards added  ^  relating  to  divine  admonitions 
from  portents ;  monfirous  births  \  the  entrails  of 
heajls  in  facrifiee  \  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Sybils 
\a].  'The  Colkge  of  Augurs  prefided  over  the 
AufpiceSy  as  the  fupreme  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  Jove  ;  and  determined  wiiat  figns  were  pro- 
pitious, and  what  not  :  the  other  Priejls  were  the 
Judges  of  all  the  other  cafes  relating  to  Reli- 
gion ;  as  well  of  what  concerned  the  public 
worfhip,  as  that  of  private  families  T^]. 

Now  the  Priefts  of  all  denominations  were 
of  the  firft  nobility  of  Rome  \  and  the  Augurs 
efpecially  were  commonly  Senators  of  Confular 
rank,  who  had  pafled  thro'  all  the  dignities  of 
the  Republic,  and  by  their  power  over  the  Au- 
fpices^  could  put  an  immediate  ftop  to  all  pro- 
ceedings, and  difiblve  at  once  all  the  afTemblies 
of  the  people  convened  for  public  bufinefs.  The 
interpretation  of  the  SybyVs  Prophecies  was  vefted 
in  the  Decemviri^  or  guardians  of  the  Sybilline 
books  5  ten  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank  chofen 

ufually 

[rt]  Cum  omnis  Populi  ces,  cur  aufpiciis  Augeres 
Romani  religio  in  facra  &  in  prasfunt?  [ib.  i.  44.]  Eft 
Aufpicia  divifa  fit,  tertium  autem  boni  Auguris,  memi- 
adjundum  fit,  fi  quid  pras-  nifie  maximis  Reipub.  tern- 
didionis  caufa  ex  portentis  &  poribus  praefto  efle  debere 
monftris  Sibyllas  interpretes,  Jovique  optimo  maximo  fe 
Harufpicefve  monuerunt.  De  confiliarium  atque  admini- 
Nat.  Deor.  3.  2.  ftrum  datum  de  Leg. 

[^] —  Cur  Sacris  Pontifi-    3.  19. 
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ufaally  from  the  Priefts :  and  the  Province  of 
interpreting  prodigies,  and  infpeding  the  en- 
trails,  belonged  to  (be  Harufpices  ;  who  were  the- 
fervants  of  the  public,  hired  to  attend  the  Ma- 
giftrates  in  all  their  facrifices  ;  and  who  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  anfwers  to  the  views 
of  thofe  who  employed  them,  and  to  whofe 
prote61:ion  they  owed  their  credit  and  their  live- 
lyhood. 

This  conflitution  of  a  religion  among  a 
people  naturally  fupcrftitious,  necelTarily  threw 
the  chief  influence  in  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  better  fort ;  who  by  this  ad- 
vantage frequently  checks  the  violences  of  the 
populace,  and  the  fadious  attempts  of  the  Tri- 
buns  [r]  :  fo  that  it  is  perpetually  applauded  by 
Cicero,  as  the  main  bulvv'ark.  of  the  Republic  ; 
tho'  confidered  all  the  while  by  men  of  fenfe,  as 
merely  political,  and  of  human  invention.  The 
onely  part  that  admitted  any  difpute  concerning 
its  origin,  was  Augury^  or  their  method  of  di- 
vining by  Aufpces,  The  Stoics  held,  that  God, 
out  of  his  goodncfs  to  man,  had  imprinted  on 
the  nature  of  things  certain  marks  or  notices  of 
future  events  \   as  on  /i?*?  entrails  of  beafis^  the 
flight  of  birdsy  thunder^  and  other  celefiial  figns^ 
which,  by  long  obfervation,  and  the  experience 
of  ages,  were  reduced  to  an  art,  by  which  the 
meaning  of  each  fign  might  be  determined,  and 
applied  to  the  event  that  was  fignified  by  it. 
This  they  called  artificial  Divination^  in  difl:in- 
6lion  from  the  natural ;  which  they  fuppofed  to 

flow 

[r]  Omnibus  Magiftrati-  :  fepe  enim  populi  impe- 
bi  s  aufpicia  —  dancur,  ut  turn  injiiftum  aufpiciis  Dii 
rnultos  inuiiles  comitiatus,  immortales  repreflerunt,  De 
probabiles   impedirerit   mo-    Leg.  3,  12. 
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flow  from  an  inftin^l  or  native  pozver^  implanted 
in  the  foul,  which  it  exerted  always  with  the 
greatefl:  efficacy,  when  it  was  the  rnofl  free  and 
difengaged  from  the  body,  as  in  dreams  and 
iuadnefs  [J].  But  this  notice  was  generally  ri- 
diculed by  the  other  Philofophers  and  of  all 
the  College  of  Augurs,  there  was  but  one  at  this 
time  who  maintained  it,  Appius  Claudius-,  who 
was  laugh'd  at  for  his  pains  by  the  reft,  and 
called  the  Pifidian  [e]  :  it  occafioned  however  a 
fmart  controverfy  between  him  and  his  Collegue 
Marcellus,  who  feverally  publifhed  books  on 
each  fide  of  the  queftion  ^  wherein  Marcellus 
afferted  the  whole  affair  ro  he  the  contrivance  of 
Statefmen  ;  Appius  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  a  real  art  and  power  of  divining^  fuhf fling 
in  the  Augural  difcipline^  and  taught  by  the  Au- 
gural hooks  [/ ].  Appius  dedicated  this  treatife 
to  Cicero  [^]  :  who,  tho'  he  preferred  Marcel- 
ius's  notion,  yet  did  not  wholly  agree  with  ei- 
ther, but  believed,  that  Augury  might  pr oh ahly 
he  infiituted  at  firfl  upon  a  perfuafwn  of  its  divi- 
nity^ 


[ii]  Duo  funt  erim  divl- 
nandi  genera,  quorum  alte- 
ram artis  eft,  aiterum  naturae 
— eftenim  vis  &  narara  quse- 
dam,  quae  cum  obfervatis 
longo  tempore  fignificacioni- 
bus,  turn  aliquo  infiindlu, 
infiatuque  divina  futura  pr^- 
nunciac. — De  Div.  i.  6.  Vid. 
it.  ib.  18. 

[e]  Quern  irrldebant  Col- 
Ifgx  tui,  eumque  tum  Pifi- 
dam,  fum  Soranum  Augu- 
rum  elTe  dicebant,  ib.  47 

The  Pijidians  were  a  bar- 
barous people  of  the  le/Ter 
^Jia.  y  famous  for  their  fuper- 


fiitiocs  obrervation  t^f  the 
Jufpicesy  or  the  divination 
hy  the  fight  cf  birds.  De  Di- 
vin.  1 .  41,  42. 

[/]  Sed  eft  in  collegio  ve- 
ftro  inter  Marcellum  &  Ap- 
pium,  optimos  Augure^', 
magna  diiTeniio  :  —  cum  al- 
ter! placear,  aufpicia  ifta  ad 
udliratem  Reipubi  compofi- 
ta ;  alteri  difciplina  veftra 
quafi  divinare  prorfus  po/Te 
videatur.  De  Leg.  2,  i  :.  -• 

[g]  I'lo  libro  Augurali, 
quern  ad  me  amantiffimc 
icriptum,  fuav.ffimum  mifi- 
fti.  Ep.  fam.  3.  4. 
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nity  \  and  when,  by  the  improvement  of  arts  and 
learnings  that  opinion  was  exploded  in  fucceeding 
ages^  yet  the  thing  itfelf  was  wifely  retained  for 
the  fake  of  its  ufe  to  the  Republic  [h\ 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Religion 
of  Ro?ne^  Cicero's  Religion  was  undoubtedly  of 
heavenly  extraction  ;  built,  as  we  have  feen,  on 
the  foundation  of  a  God ;  a  Providence  j  an  im- 
mortality. He  confidered  this  fhort  period  of 
our  life  on  earth  as  a  ftate  of  trial,  or  a  kind  of 
fchool  ;  in  which  we  were  to  improve  and  pre- 
pare ourfelves  for  that  eternity  of  exiftence, 
which  was  provided  for  us  hereafter ;  that  we 
were  placed  therefore  here  by  tiie  Creator,  not 
fo  much  to  inhabit  the  earthy  as  to  contemplate 
the  heavens  \  on  which  were  imprinted  in  legible 
charadlers  all  the  duties  of  that  nature,  which 
was  given  to  us.  He  obferved,  that  this  fpe^acle 
belonged  to  no  other  Anifnal  but  man ;  to  whom, 
God,  for  that  rcafon,  had  given  an  ereEl  and 
upright  form  \  v:ith  eyes  not  prone  or  fixed  upon 
the  ground^  like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but  pla- 
ced on  high  and  fublime^  in  a  ficuation  the  moit 
proper  for  this  celeftial  contemplation  \  to  remind 
him  perpetually  of  li^is  talk,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  place  from  which  he  fprung,  and  for 
which  he  was  finally  defigned  [f].    He  took 

the 


[^]  Non  enim  fumus  n 
nos  Auguies,  qui  avium,  re- 
liquorumque  fignorum  ob- 
fervatione  futura  dicamus  : 
et  tamen  credo  Romulum, 
qui  urbem  aufpicato  condi- 
dit,  habuifTe  opinionem,  efTc 
in  providendis  rebus  aagu- 
randi  fcienriam.  Errabat 
multis  in  rebus  Antiquitas, 
&c.    De  Divin.  2.  33. 


[/]  Sed  credo  Deos  fpar- 
fifle  animos  in  corpora  ha- 
mana,  ut  efTent  qui  terras 
tuerentur,  quique  ccelellium 
ordinem  contemplantes  imi- 
tarentur  eum  vit?E  modo  & 
conrtantia,  &c.  [Cato  21  } 
Nam  cum  cseteras  animantes 
aiijecifTet  ad  pallum,  lolum 
honiineirt  erexit,  ad  ccelique 
quafi 
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thefyftemof  the  world,  or  the  vifible  works  of 
God,  to  be  M  Protnulgation  of  God's  law^  or  the; 
declaration  of  his  will  to  mankind  ;  whence,  as 
we  might  colled  his  Being,  nature,  and  attri^ 
butes,  lb  we  could  trace  the  reafons  alfo  and 
motives  of  his  a6ling  ;  till  by  obfirving  what  he 
had  done^  we  might  learn  what  we  ought  to  do^ 
and,  by  the  operations  of  the  divine  reafon^  be  in- 
Jlru5ied  how  to  perfc^  our  own ;  fince  the  per- 
feclion  of  man  confifted  in  the  imitation  of 
God. 

From  this  fource  he  deduced  the  origin  of 
all  duty,  or  moral  obligation  ;  from  the  will  of 
Gcd^  rnanifefted  in  his  works  ;  or  from  that  eter- 
nal reafon^  fitnefsy  and  relation  of  things^  which 
is  dilplayed  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  This 
he  calls  the  original^  immutable  law  \  the  crite- 
rion of  good  and  ill  of  juft  and'unjujl ;  imprint- 
ed on  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  rule  by  which 
all  human  laws  are  to  be  formed  ;  which,  when- 
ever they  deviate  from  this  pattern,  ought,  he 
fays,  to  be  called  any  thing  rather  than  laws  ; 
and  are  in  efFedt  nothing  but  a^s  of  force^  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  :  that  to  imagine  the  dijlin- 
£lio7i  of  good  and  ill  not  to  be  founded  in  nature y 
hut  171  cuftom,  opinion^  or  human  inftitution,  is 
mere  folly  and  madnefs  ;  which  would  overthrow 
all  fociety,  and  confound  all  right  andjuftice 
amongft  men  \k'\  :  that  this  was  the  conftant 

opinion 

quafi  cognationis,  domicilii-  [>^]  Sed  etiam  modefliam 
que  priftini  conrpeftum  ex-  quandam  cognitio  rerum  coe- 
citavir.  [de  Leg.  1.9.]  Ipfe  leltium  adfert  iis,  qui  vide- 
autem  homo  ortus  eft  ad  ant,  quanta  fit  etiam  apud 
mundum  conremplandum  &  Deos  moderatio,  quantus  or- 
imitandum,  nullo  modo  per-  do  ;  &  ma^nitudinem  animi, 
feftus,  fed  eil  c^uafdam  parti-  Decrum  opera  &  fada  cer- 
cula  perfe£li«  Deor.  2.    nencibus  ;   juftitiam  etiam, 

^5,  cam  cognitium  habeas,  quid 
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opinion  of  the  wifeft  of  all  ages  ;  who  held,  thai 
the  mind  of  God  governing  all  things  by  eternal 
reafony  was  the  principal  and  foverein  law  whofe 
fuhjlitute  on  earth  was  the  reafon  or  mind  of  the 
wife  :  to  which  purpofe  there  are  many  ftrong 
and  beautiful  paflages  fcattered  occafibnally  thro* 
every  part  of  his  works  [/]* 

"  The  true  law,  fays  he,  is  right  feafon, 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things ;  con- 
"  ftant,  eternal,  diffufed  thro'  all ;  which  calls 
us  to  duty  by  commanding,  deters  us  froni 
fm  by  forbidding  ;  which  never  lofes  its  in- 
fluence  with  the  good  nor  ever  preferves  ic 
with  the  wicked.  This  cannot  pofllbly  be 
over-ruled  by  any  other  law;  not  abrogated 
in  the  whole  or  in  part :  nor  can  we  be  ab- 
folved  from  it  either  by  the  Senate  or  the  peo- 
pie :  nor  arc  we  to  feek  any  other  comment 

jit  famtni  Re6loris  8c  Domini  durn  impellens,  &  a  deVi^d 

numeo,  qilod  confilium,  quae  avocatis ;  qus  non  turn  de- 

vdluntas ;  cujas  ad  naturam  mum  incipit  lex  efTe,  cum 

apta  ratio  vera  ilia  Sc  fumma  fcripta  eft,  fed  turn,  cum  orta 
lex  a  Philofophis  dicitur. eft:  orta  autem  fimul  eft  cum 

De  Fin.  4.  5,  mente  divina  :  quamobrem 

Nos  legfem  bohaih  a  mala,  lex    vera,    atque  princeps, 

nulla  alia  nift  naturae  norma  apta  ad  jubendum  &  ad  ve- 

dividere  pofFumus,    Nec  fo-  tandum,  redla  eft  ratio  fum- 

lum  jus  8c  injuria  natura  di-  mi  Jovis,  &c.  De  Leg.  2.  4, 

judicantur,  fed  omnino  cm-  5,  &c. 

nia  honefta  ac  turpia ;  nam  [/]  Hanc  igitur  video  fa- 

&    communis   intelligentia  pientifiimorum  fuilTe  fenten- 

nobis  notas  res  efficit,  eafque  tiam,  legem  neqiie  hominum 

in  animis  noftris  inchoat,  ut  ingeniis    excogitatam,  nec 

honefta  in  vlrtute  ponantur,  Scitum  aliquod  effe  populo- 

in  vitiis  turpia.    £a  autem  rum,  fed  seternum  quiddam, 

in  opinione  exiftimare,  non  quod    univerfum  mundum 

in  natura    pofita,   dementis  regeret,    imperandi,  prohi- 

eft.  [De  Leg.  i.  16.]  Erat  bendique  fapientia,  &C.  ib. 

enim  ratio  profedla  a  rerum  &c. 
Jiatura  ;  &  ad  refte  facien- 

III.  A  ^  1^  01? 
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or  interpreter  of  it,  but  itfelf  :  nor  can  there 
be  one  law  at  RomCy  another  at  Athens  ;  one 
nov/,.  another  hereafter  ;  but  the  fame  eter- 
nal  immutable  law,  comprehends  all  nations, 
at  all  times,  under  one  common  Mafter  and 
Governor  of  all,  God.    He  is  the  inventor, 
propounder,  ena6lor  of  this  law  :  and  who- 
foever  will  not  obey  it,  muft  firft  renounce 
himfelf,  and  throw  off  the  nature  of  man :  by 
doing  which,  he  will  fuffer  the  greateft  pu- 
niihment,  tho'  he  fhould  efcape  all  the  other 
torments,  which  are  commonly  believed  to 
be  prepared  for  the  wicked 
In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  ftudy 
of  this  law  was  the  onely  thing  which  could  teach 
us  that  moft  important  of  all  lelTons,  faid  to  be 
prefcribed  by  the  Pythia7i  Oracle^  to  know  cur- 
felves that  is,  to  know  our  true  nature  and 
rank  in  the  univerfal  fyftem  ;  the  relation  that 
we  bear  to  all  other  things  ;  and  the  purpofes 
for  which  we  were  fent  into  the  world.  "  When 
a  man,  fays  he,  has  attentively  furveycd  the 
*'  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea,  and  all  things  in 
them ;  obferved  whence  they  fprung,  and 
*'  whither  they  all  tend  ;  when  and  how  they 
**  are  to  end    what  part  is  mortal  and  perifh- 
*'  able,  what  divine  and  eternal  :  when  he  has 
almoft  reached  and  touch'd,  as  it  were,  the 
"  governor  and  ruler  of  them  all,  and  difco- 
vered  himfelf  not  to  be  confined  to  the  wails 
of  any  certain  place,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
*'  world,  as  of  one  common  City  ;  in  this  m.ag- 
nificent  view  of  things  ;  in  this  enlarged  pro- 
fpe6l  and  knowledge  of  nature  ;  good  Gods, 
how  will  he  learn  to  know  himfelf  ?  How  will 

"  he 


Fragment,  lib.  5.  dc  Repub,  ex  Laflahtio. 
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he  cdrtterhn^  defpifc,^  and  fet  at  nought  all 

thofe  things,  which  the  vulgar  efteem  the 

moft  fpkndid  and  glorious  [/^]  ?" 

These  were  the  principles  on  which  Cice- 
ro built  his  religion  and  morality,  which  ihine 
indeed  thro'  all  his  writings,  but  were  largely 
and  explicitly  illuftrated  by  him  in  his  treatifes 
on  Government,  and  on  Laws;  to  which  he 
kidded  afterwards  his  book  of  Offices,  to  make 
the  fcheme  complete  :  Volumes,  which,  a5  the 
elder  Pliny  fays  to  the  Emperor  Titus,-  ought 
not  onely  to  be  read^  hut  to  he  got  heart  [c*]; 
The  firft  and  greatcft  of  thefe  works  is  loft,  ex- 
cepting a  few  fragments,  in  which  he  had  deli- 
vered his  real  thoughts  fo  profeiTedly,  that  in  a 
Letter  to  Atticus,  he  calls  thoje  fix  hooks  on  the 
Republic^  fo  many  pledges  given  to  his  country y 
for  the  integrity  of  his  life  from  which,  if  ever 
he  fwerved  he  could  never  have  the  face  to  look 
into  them  again  In  his  hook  of  laws^  he  pur- 
fued  the  fame  argument,  and  deduced  the  ori- 
gin of  law  from  the  will  of  the  fupreme  God. 
Thefe  two  pieces  therefore  contain  his  belief, 
^and  the  hook  of  Offices  his pratlice :  where  he  has 
traced  out  all  the  duties  of  man,  or  a  rule  of 
life  conformable  to  the  divine  principles,  which 
he  had  eftablifhed  in  the  other  two  j  to  which 
he  often  refers,  as  to  the  fc^undation  of  his  whole 
fyftem  [f\.  This  work  was  one  of  the  lafi  that 
he  ftnifhedj  for  the  ufe.  of  his  fon,  to  whom  he 
A  a  2  addreffed 

[«]  De  Legibo  I.  23.  ipfum  obftrinxerim ;  quos  ti- 

[<?]  QiTa3  volumma  ejus  e-  bi  tarn  vaide  probari  gaudeo. 

difcenda  non  modo  in  mani-  [ad  Att.  6.  i,]  Ego  audebo' 

bus  habenda  quotidie,  nofli.  legere  unquam,  aut  attingere 

Praef.  ad  Hill.  Nat.  eos  libios,  quos  ta  dilaudas, 

[/)]  Praifertim  cam  fex  li-  fi  tale  quid  fecero  ?  ibid.  Z4 
bris,  tanquam  prcdibus,  me-       [a]  Oilic,  3,-  5-,  6,  17, 
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addreffed  ic  being  defirous,  in  the  decline  of  a 
glorious  life,  to  explain  to  him  the  maxims  by 
which  he  had  governed  it;  and  teach  him  th« 
way  of  paffing  thro'  the  world  with  innocence, 
virtue,  and  true  glory,  to  an  immortality  of 
happinefs  :  where  the  ftriftnefs  of  his  morals, 
adapted  to  all  the  various  cafes  and  circumftan- 
ces  of  human  life,  will  ferve,  if  not  to  inftrudt, 
yet  to  reproach  the  pradlife  of  moft  Chriftians. 
This  was  that  law,  which  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul^  to  be  taught  by  nature^  and  written  on 
the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles^  to  guide  them,  thro* 
that  ftate  of  ignorance  and  darknefs,  of  which 
they  themfelves  complained,  till  they  fhould  be 
blefled  with  a  more  perfed:  revelation  of  the 
divine  will :  and  this  fcheme  of  it  profeffed  by 
Cicero,  was  certainly  the  moft  complete  that 
the  Gentile  world  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with ;  the  utmoft  effort  that  human  nature  could 
make  towards  attaining  its  proper  end  ;  or  that 
fupreme  good  for  which  the  Creator  had  de- 
figned  it  :  upon  the  contemplation  of  which 
fublime  truths,  as  delivered  by  a  Heathen, 
Erafmus  could  not  help  perfuading  himfelf, 
that  the  breaft  from  which  they  flowed  muji  needs 
have  been  infpired  by  the  Deity  [r]. 

But  after  all  thefe  glorious  fentiments  that 
we  have  been  afcribing  to  Cicero,  and  colled:- 
ing  from  his  writings,  fome  have  been  apt  to 
confider  them  as  the  florifties  rather  of  his  elo- 
quence, than  the  conclufions  of  his  reafon  j  fince 

in 

£r]  Q^nd  aliis  accidat  nef^    illud  pedlu?,  unde  ifta  pro- 
cio ;  TT>e  Icgentem  fic  afiicere    dierunt,  aliqua  divinitas  oc- 
folet  M.  Tuliius>  prcefcrtim    cuparit.  Erafm.  Ep.  ad  Job. 
u'M  de  bene  vivenr^o  difTerit,  Ulattenum, 
ut  dubitare  ncn  poflim,  quia 
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in  other  parts  of  his  works  he  feems  to  intimate 
not  only  a  diffidence,  but  a  difbelief  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  fouly  and  a  future  fiate  of  rewards 
and  puni/hments  \  and  efpecially  in  his  Letters, 
where  he  is  fiippofed  to  declare  his  mind  with 
the  greateft  franknefs  [^].  But  in  all  the  paffa- 
ges  brought  to  fupport  this  objedlion,  where  he 
is  imagined  to  fpeak  of  death  as  the  end  of  all 
things  to  man^  as  they  are  addreffed  to  friends  in 
diftrefs  by  way  of  confolation,  fo  fome  Com- 
mentators take  them  to  mean  nothing  more, 
than  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  things  here  below ^ 

A  a  3  and 


[i]  SspifGrne  &  legi  & 
audivi,  nihil  mali  efTe  in 
morte  ;  in  qua  fi  refideat  fen- 
fus,  immortalitas  ilia  petius, 
(^uam  niors  ducenda  eft:  fin 
fit  amifTus,  nulla  videri  mi- 
feria  debeat,  qua;  non  fenii- 
atur.  [Ep.  fam.  5.  16.]  Ut 
hoc  faltem  in  maximis  malis 
boni  confequamur,  ut  mor- 
tem, quam  etiam  beati  con- 
temnere  debeamus,  propterea 
quod  nullum  fenfum  efTet 
babitura,  nunc  fic  afFe£li, 
non  mode  contemnere  debc- 
amus,  fed  etiam  optare.  [lb. 
21.]  Sed  haec  confolatio  le- 
visj  ilia  gravior,  qua  te  uti 
fpero,  ego  certe  utor  :  nec 
enim  dum  ero,  angar  ulla 
le,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa  ; 
et  fi  non  ero,  fenfj  omnino 
carebo.  [ib.  6,  3.]  Deinde — 
ii  jam  vocer  ad  exitum  vi-, 
tae  non  ab  ea  Rep.  avellar, 
qua  c^rendum  effe  doleam, 
pra^rertim  cum  id  fme  ullo 
fenfu  f^tur\lm  fit,  [ib,  4.] 
Una  ratio  videtur,  quicquid 
evenerit,    ferre  mo^er^te. 


praefertlm  cum  omnium  re- 
rum  mors  fit  extremum.  [ib, 
21.]  Sed  de  ilia — fors  vi- 
deri t,  aut  fi  quis  eft,  qui 
curet  Deus.  Ad  Att.  4.  x. 

N,  B.  By  this  illuftration 
of  Cicero's  moral  principles 
we  learn  the  force  of  that 
rule,  which  he  frequently 
prefcribes,  of  foilonx)i7ig  'Na-. 
turCy  as  the  fure  and  unerrv 
ing  guide  of  Life,  [De  ht- 
gib.  I.  6.  de  Seneft.  2.  de 
Amic.  5,]  by  which  he 
means  that  law  or  will 
of  God,  difplayed  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  not,  as 
fome  are  apt  to  interpret 
him,  the  didiates  of  our  un- 
ruly paflions,  which  are  falfe- 
ly  called  natural  ;  being  the 
motions  onely  of  vitiated 
appetites,  and  the  creatures 
of  habit  not  of  nature  ;  the 
gratification  of  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  is  more  contrary  /<j 
tiG>ture,  and  confequently 
more  to  be  avoided,  than 
pouerty,  fainy  c/-  e'uen  death/ 
itjilf.  [Offic.  3.  5.6,] 
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and  without  any  farther  fenfe  of  what  is  done  upou 
earth  :  yet  fhould  they  be  underftood  to  relate^ 
as  perhaps  they  may,  to  an  utter  extm^ion  of  our 
being  ;  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  was  writing 
in  all  probabihty  to  Epicureans  [t]^  and  accom- 
modating his  arguments  to  the  men  ;  by  offer- 
ing fuch  topics  of  comfort  to  them  from  tiieir 
own  philolbphy,  as  they  themlelves  held  to  be 
the  moft  effe6biiaL  But  if  this  alfo  (hould  feem 
precarious,  we  muft  remember  always,  that  Ci- 
cero was  an  /Icadsmic  \  and  tho'  he  believed  a 
future  ftate^  was  fond  of  the  opinion,  and  de- 
clares himfelf  refolved  -^ever  to  part  with  it  ;  yet 
he  believed  it  as  probable  oneiy,  not  as  certain 
:  and  as  probability  implies  fome  mixture 
of  doubt,  and  admits  the  degrees  of  more  and 
lefs,  fo  it  admits  alfo  fome  variety  in  the  ftabi- 
lity  of  our  perfuafion  :  thus  in  a  melancholy 
hour,  when  hisfpirits  were  depre (Ted,  the  fame 
argument  v/ould  not  appear  to  him  with  the 
fame  force  *,  but  doubts  and  difficulties  get  the 
afcendant,  and  what  humoured  hjs  prefent  cha- 
grin, find  the  readieft  admiffion.  The  pafTages 
alledged  were  all  of  this  kind^  written  in  the 

feafoa 


[/]  This  will  appear  to 
be  a  very  probable  'Uppofi- 
jtion,  whtn  we  recoil  6 ^  that 
the  generality  oi  t:.e  Roman 
Nobility,  aiid  of  Cicero's 
friends  were  of  the  Eiic-.re- 
an  frd ;  and  particularly  the 
familyof  Torquacus,  to  whom 
two  of  thefe  very  letters  are 
addrelTed,  —  Accurate  quon- 
f3am  a  L,  Torquato,  homine 
omni  dodrina  erudite,  dc- 
fenfa  eft  Epicuti  f^nteniia  de 
yoluptare,  a  meque  ei  re- 
fponfum.    De  i^iii.  i.  5, 


[«]  Qnod  fi  in  hoc  erro, 
quod  ^nimos  hominum  im- 
mortalps  efTe  credam,  luben- 
ter  erro,  Nec  mihr  hunC 
errprem,  quo  deleflor,  dum 
vivo,  extorqueri  volo,  Cato, 
23.  Geram  tibi  morem,  Sc 
ea,  quDf;  vi?,  ut  potero,  ex-? 
pllcabo  :  nec  tamen  quafi 
Pythius  Apollo,  certa  ut 
fint  &  fixa  quas  cjxero  :  fed 
ut  homunculus  unus  e  muU 
tis,  probabilia  conjeftura  ie- 
quens.    1  uf.  Qai;ih  i.  9. 
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Icafon  of  his  dejedion,  when  all  things  were 
going  wrong  with  him,  in  the  heighth  of  C^efar's 
power ;  and  tho'  we  allow  them  to  have  all  th.e 
force  that  they  can  pofllbly  bear,  and  to  exprefs 
what  Cicero  really  meant  at  that  time,  yet  they 
prove  at  laft  nothing  more,  than  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  chara6ter  and  principles  of  the  Aca- 
demy^ he  fometimes  doubted  of  what  he  gene- 
rally believed.  But  after  all,  whatever  be  the 
fenfe  of  them,  it  cannot  furely  be  thought  rea- 
fonable  to  oppofe  a  few  fcattered  hints,  acciden- 
tally thrown  out,  when  he  was  not  confidering 
the  fubjedt:,  to  the  volumes  that  he  had  delibe- 
rately written  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion 

As  to  his  political  conduft,  no  man  wa«  ever 
a  more  determined  patriot,  or  a  warmer  lover 

A  a  4  of 


[x-]  From  this  general 
view  of  CiceroV  religion^ 
one  cannot  help  obferving, 
that  the  moft  exalted  Hate  of 
human  reafon  is  fo  far  from 
fuperfeding  the  ufe,  that  it 
demonftraies  the  benefit  of  a 
mjre  explicit  re-uelation :  for 
though  the  natural  lanv,  in 
the  perfedb'on,  to  which  it 
was  carried  by  Cicero,  might 
ferve  for  a  fullicient  guide  to 
the  few,  fuch  as  himfelf,  of 
enlarged  minds  and  happy 
difpofitions,  yet  it  had  been 
fo  long  depraved  and  adulte- 
rated by  the  prevailing  errors 
and  vices  of  mankind,  that 
it  was  not  difcoverable  even 
to  thof^  few,  without  great 
pains  and  ftudy  ;  and  could 
not  produce  in  them  at  lall 
any  thing  more  than  a  hope, 
niver    a    full    perfua^an ; 


whilft  the  greateH:  part  of 
nvankind,  even  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  inquifuive,  lived 
•without  the  kno-ujledge  of  a 
G-jdf  or  the  expedation  of  a 
futurity  ;  and  the  multitude 
in  every  country  was  left  to 
the  grofs  idolatry  of  the  po- 
pular worfhip.  When  we 
reiie^l  on  all  this  we  mud 
needs  fee  abundant  reafon  to 
be  thankful  to  God,  for  the 
di-uine  light  of  his  Gofpel: 
which  has  repealed  at  left  to 
babes y  ivhat  ^'as  hidden  from 
the  Hxjife',  and  without  tlie 
pains  of  fearching,  or  danger 
of  miftaking,  has  given  -us 
not  onely  the  hope,  but  the 
afiurance  of  happinefs ;  and 
made  us  not  onely  the  be-» 
lievers,  but  the  heirs  of  inx-^ 
mortali'j^ 
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of  his  country,  than  he :  his  whole  charafler, 
natural  temper,  choice  of  life  and  principles, 
made  its  true  intereft  infeparable  from  his  own. 
His  general  view  therefore  was  always  one  and 
the  fam,e  *,  to  fupport  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  Republic  in  that  form  and  conftitution  of  it, 
which  their  anceftors  had  delivered  down  to 
them  [y\    He  look'd  upon  that  as  the  onely 
foundation  on  which  it  could  be  fupported  ;  and 
ufed  to  quote  a  verfe  of  old  Ennius,  as  the  di- 
ctate of  an  Oracle,  which  derived  all  the  glory 
of  Rome  from  an  adherence  to  its  ancient  man- 
ners and  difcipline, 

Moribus  antiquis  flat  Res  Romana  virifque  [2]. 

It  is  one  of  his  inaxims,  which  he  inculcates  in 
his  writings,  ibat  as  the  end  of  a  Pilot  is  a  prof- 
ferous  voyage  ;  of  a  Rhyfician^  the  health  of  his 
fatient  \  of  a  General^  viclory ;  fo  that  of  a  flatef- 
man  is,  to  make  his  Citizens  happy  ;  to  make  them 
firm  in  power ^  rich  in  wealthy  fplendid  in  glory ^ 
eminent  in  virtue :  which  he  declares  to  he  the 
greatejl  and  heft  of  all  works  among  men 
and  as  this  cannot  be  efFe6ted,  but  hy  the  concord 
and  harmony  of  the  conftituent  members  of  a 
City  [^]    fo  jt  was  ifiis  ponftant  aim  to  unite 

the 

\y\  S5c  tibi,  mi  Pjete,  \a\  Ut  gubernatori  cur- 
perruade,  me  dies  &  nodes  fus  fecundus — fic  huic  mo- 
hihil  aliud  agere,  nihil  cu-  deratori  Reip.  beata  civiun^ 
rare,  nifi  ut  mei  cives  falvis  vita  propofita  eft,  &c.  vid, 
Jiberique  fint.  Ep.  fam.  i.  ibid.— 
^4.  '  \h]  Quap  harmonia  a  Mu- 

[z]  Quem  quidem  ille  licis  dicitur  in  cantu,  ea  eft 
verfum  yel  brevitate  vel  ve-  in  civitate  concordia,  ardlif- 
ritite,  tanquam  ex  Oraculo  limum  atque  optimum  omni 
mihi  quodam  efFatus  videtur,  in  Repub.  vinculum  incolu- 
&c.  vid.  Fra^ra.  dc  R?pub.   mitatis,  &c.  ibid.  1,  2, 

1:5?   ■  '  ^ 
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tjie  different  orders  of  the  (late  into  one  com- 
mon intereft,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  mutu- 
al confidence  in  each  other  ;  fo  as  to  balance 
the  fupremacy  of  the  people,  by  the  authority 
pf  the  Senate-,  that  the  one  Jhould  em^y  but 
the  other  advife  ;  the  one  have  the  lajl  reforty 
the  other  the  chief  infiuence  [c].  This  was  the 
old  conftitution  of  Rome^  by  which  it  had  raifed 
itfelf  to  all  it's  grandeur  ;  whilft  all  it's  misfor- 
tvine§  were  owing  to  the  contrary  principle,  of 
diftrufl:  and  diffenfion  between  thefe  two  rival 
powers  :  it  was  the  great  objed  therefore  of  his 
policy,  to  throw  the  afcendant  in  all  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  the  Magiftrates^  as 
far  as  it  was  confiftent  with  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  :  which  will  always  be  the  ge-r 
neral  view  of  the  wife  and  honeft  in  all  popular 
governments. 

Thjs  was  the  principle,  which  he  efpoufed 
from  the  beginning,  and  purfued  to  the  end  of 
liis  life :  and  though  in  fome  pafTages  of  his  hi- 
ftory,  he  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  de- 
viated from  it,  yet  upon  an  impartial  review  of 
the  cafe,  we  fhall  find,  that  his  end  was  always 
the  fame,  though  he  had  changed  his  meafures 
of  purfuing  it  when  compell'd  to  it  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  times,  and  an  over-ruling  force,  and 
a  neceifary  regard  to  his  own  fafety  :  fo  that  he 
might  fay  with  great  truth  what  an  Athenian 
Orator  once  faid,  in  excufe  of  his  inconftancy ; 
ibat  h(  he^d  a^ed  indeed;  on  fome  occafions  contrary 

to 


[<:]  Nam  fi  fenatus  dq- 
sninus  fit  pubtici  confilii  — ^ 
poflit,  ex  temperatione  juris, 
cum  pot^Ilas  in  populo,  aa-° 


£loritas  in  Senatu  fit,  teneri 
ille  moderatas  &  concors  ci* 
vitatis  rtatus.  De  Leg.  3.  j^, 
it,  ib.  17. 
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to  himfelf^  hut  never  to  the  republic  [d] :  and 
here  alfo  his  Academic  philofophy  feems  to  have 
fliewed  it's  fuperior  life  in  pradical,  as  well  as 
in  fpeculative  life  by  indulging  that  liberty  of 
ailing,  which  nature  and  realbn  require  ;  and 
when  the  times  and  things  themfelves  are  chang- 
ed, allowing  a  change  of  condudl,  and  a  re- 
courfe  to  new  means,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fame  end. 

The  three  JeBs^  which  at  this  time  chiefly 
engrofled  the  philolbphical  part  of  Rome^  were 
the  St  QIC  ^  the  Epicurean^  and  the  Academic ;  and 
the  chief  ornaments  of  each  were,  Cato,  Atti- 
cus  and  Cicero-,  who  lived  together  in  ftrift 
friendfhip,  and  a  mutual  efteem  of  each  other's 
virtue:  but  the  different  behaviour  of  theje  three ^ 
will  fhew  by  fad  and  example,  the  different 
merit  of  their  feveral  principles,  and  which  of 
them  was  the  bell  adapted  to  promote  the  good 
of  fociety. 

The  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  enthufiafls  ia 
philofophy  •,  who  held  none  to  be  truly  wife  or 
good  but  themfelves  •,  perfect  happinefs  in 

virtue^  though  Jlript  of  every  other  good  ;  affirm- 
ed all  ftns  to  he  equal ;  all  deviations  from  right 
equally  wicked  \  to  kill  a  dunghill  cock  without 
reafon^  the  fame  crime  as  to  kill  a  parent  ;  that  a 
wife  man  could  never  forgive ;  never  be  moved  by 
iinger,  favor ^  or  pity  ;  never  be  deceived ;  never 
repent  \  never  change  his  mind  [^].    With  thefe 

principles 


[^]  Plut.  de  Damade,  in 
\it.  Demoft.  p.  851.  Edit. 
Par. 

Sapientem  gratia  nun- 
quam  moveri,  nunquam  cu- 


jufqiiam  dell(51o  ignofcere  : 
neminem  mirericordem  efie, 
nifi  lluhus  ;  viri  non  efle, 
neque  ex  orari,  neque  placa* 
ri  y  oniHia  peccata  efTe  paria 
— aec 
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principles  Cato  entered  into  public  life  ;  and 
a6led  in  it,  as  Cicero  fays,  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  polity  of  Plato  ^  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus  [/]. 
Pie  made  no  dittindlion  of  times  or  things  \  no 
allowance  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  power  of  thofe  who  oppreffed  it  :  it  was  his 
maxim,  to  combat  all  power,  not  built  upon 
the  laws  \  or  to  defy  it  at  leafl,  if  he  could  not: 
controul  it :  he  knew  no  way  to  his  end,  but 
the  dired  %  and  whatever  obtlrudions  he  met 
with,  reiblved  ftiil  to  rulh  on ;  and  either  to 
furmount  them,  or  perilli  in  the  attempt  ;  ta- 
king it  for  a  bafenefs  and  confeflion  ci:  being 
conquered,  to  decline  a  tittle  from  the  true  road. 
In  an  age  therefore  of  the  utmofl  libertinilm, 
when  the  public  difcipline  was  loft,  and  the  go- 
vernment itfelf  tottering,  he  ftruggled  with  the 
fame  zeal  againft  all  corruption,  and  waged  a 
perpetual  war  with  a  fuperior  force  ;  whilft  the 
rigor  of  his  principles  tended  rather  to  alienate 
friends,  than  reconcile  enemies;  and  by  provo- 
king the  power,  that  he  could  not  fubdue,  help- 
ed to  haften  that  ruin,  which  he  was  ftriving  to 
avert  [g\ :  fo  that  after  a  perpetual  courfe  of 
difappointments  and  repulles,  finding  himfelf 
unable  to  purfue  his  old  way  any  farther,  inftead 
of  taking  a  new  one,  he  was  driven  by  his  Fhi- 
lofophy  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

But 


- — nec  minus  Ciellnc|uere  eum, 
qui  galluin  gallinaceum,  cum 
opus  non  fuerir,  quam  eum, 
<^ui  patrein  fuffbcaverit  :  fa- 
picntem  nihil  opinari,  nulli- 

rei  pcrnitere,  nulla  in  re 
falii,  fentent^am  mutare  nuii- 
qu^m.  Pro.  Mursn.  29- 

[/]  Dicit  enim  tanquam 
in    Piatonis    no^iriia,  Vioa 


tanquam  in  Rpmuli  fsece, 
fententiam.  Ad  Att«  2.  i. 
p.  178. 

[^]  Pompeium  Sc  Cazfa- 
rem,  quorum  nemo  alterum 
ofFendere  audebac,  niii  ut  sl- 
terum  demerere:ur,  [Cato] 
fimui  provccavic.  Sen,  £,|>, 
1^4.. 
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But  as  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature  too 
high,  fo  the  Epicureans  deprefled  it  too  low  ; 
as  thofe  raifed  it  to  the  Heroic,  thefe  debafed  it 
to  the  brutal  ftate  ;  they  held  -pleafure  to  be  the 
chief  good  of  man  death  the  extinction  of  his  be- 
ing and  placed  their  happinefs  confequendy  in 
the  fecure  enjoyment  of  a  pleafureable  life : 
efteeming  virtue  on  no  other  account,  than  as  it 
was  a  handmaid  to  pleafure ;  and  helped  to  en- 
fure  the  polTefllon  of  it,  by  preferving  health 
and  conciliating  friends.  Their  wife  man  there- 
fore had  no  other  duty,  but  to  provide  for  his 
©wn  eafe  to  decline  all  ftruggles  ;  to  retire  from 
public  affairs  and  to  imitate  the  life  of  their 
Gods  i  by  pafling  his  days  in  a  calm,  contempla- 
tive, undiiturbed  repofe,  in  the  midft  of  rural 
lhades  and  pleafant  gardens.  This  was  the 
fcheme,  that  Atticus  followed :  he  had  all  the 
talents  that  could  qualify  a  man  to  be  ufeful  to 
fbciety  i  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  can- 
dor, benevolence,  generofity  ;  the  fame  love  of 
his  country^  and  the  fame  fentiment^  in  poli- 
tics with  Cicero  [^]  j  whom  he  was  always  ad- 
vifmg  and  urging  to  adl,  yet  determined  never 
to  a6t  himfelf  ;  or  never  at  leall  fo  far,  as  to  di- 
fturb  his  eafe,  or  endanger  his  fafety.  For 
though  he  was  fo  ftridlly  united  with  Cicero, 
and  valued  him  above  all  men,  yet  he  managed 
an  intereft  all  the  while  with  the  oppofite  fadlion, 
and  a  friendfhip  even  with  his  mortal  enemies, 
Clodius  and  Antony  that  he  might  fecure  a- 
gainft  all  events  the  grand  point,  which  he  had 
ii^  view,  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  his  life. 

Thus 

[h]  In  repub.  Ita  eft  ver-  retur  ;  neque  tamen  fe  civili- 
fatus  ut  femper  optimarum  bus  fiuftibus  committeret  — «• 
partium  &  effet,  &  exiftima-   Cgro.  ISep.  vi;.  Att.  6, 
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Thus  two  excellent  men,  by  their  miftaken  no- 
tions of  virtue,  drawn  from  the  principles  of 
their  philofophy  ;  were  made  ufelefs  in  a  man- 
ner to  their  country ;  each  in  a  different  extreme 
of  life ;  the  one  always  afting  and  expofing 
himfelf  to  dangers,  without  the  profpedlof  do- 
ing good  ;  the  other,  without  attempting  to  do 
any,  refolving  never  to  ad  at  all. 

Cicero  chofe  the  middle  way  between  the 
obftinacy  of  Cato,  and  the  indolence  of  Atti- 
cus :  he  preferred  always  the  readied  road  to 
what  was  right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him  if  not, 
took  the  next,  that  feemed  likely  to  bring  him 
to  the  fame  end  ;  and  in  politics,  as  in  morality, 
when  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  true,  contented 
himfelf  with  the  probable.  He  oft  compares 
the  State/man  to  the  Pilot  ;  whofe  art  confifts,  in 
managing  every  turn  of  the  winds^  and  applying 
even  the  moft  perverfe  to  the  progrefs  of  his 
voyage;  fo  as  hy  changing  his  courfe^  and  enlar^ 
ging  his  circuit  of  failings  to  arrive  with  fafety^ 
though  later ^  at  his  dejlined  port  [/].  He  men- 
tions likewife  an  obfervation,  which  long  ex- 
perience had  confirmed  to  him,  that  none  of  the 
popular  and  ambitious^  who  afpired  to  extraordina- 
ry commands^  and  to  he  leaders  in  the  RepubliCy  ever 
chofe  to  obtain  their  ends  from  the  people^  till  they 
bad firjl  been  repulfed  by  the  Senate  [k'].  This 

was 

[/]  Nunquam  enim  prae-  fam  cum  periculo  quern  ce- 
ftantibus  in  Repub,  guber-  peris,  pot'us  quam,  eo  coa)- 
nanda  viris  laudata  eft  in  mutato,  quo  velis  tandem 
una  fententia  perpetua  per-  pervenire,  Sec,  Ep.  fam.  i. 
manfio  :  fed  ut  in  navigando  9. 

tempeftati  obfequi  artis  eft,  [i]  Neminem  unquani  eft 
etiamfi  portum  tenere  non  hie  ordo  amplexus  honoribus 
queas ;  cum  vero  id  poUis  &  bercficiis  fuis,  qui  ullam 
ihutata  velilicatione  afTcqui,  dignitatem  pnclUbiliorem 
liiilcum  eft  eum  :enere  cur-    ea,  quam  per  vos  eilet  adep- 

tus. 
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was  verified  by  all  their  civil  diflenfions,  froni 
the  Gracchi^  down  to  Csfar :  fo  that  when  he 
law  men  of  this  fpirit  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  who,  by  the  fplendor  of  their  lives  and 
adions,  had  acquired  an  afcendant  over  the  po- 
pulace it  was  his  conilant  advice  to  the  Se- 
nate, to  gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and 
to  gratify  their  thirft  of  power  by  voluntary 
grants  of  it,  as  the  beft  way  to  moderate  their 
ambition^,  and  reclame  them  from  defperate 
counfils.  He  declared  contention  to  he  no  linger 
frudent^  than  while  it  either  did  fervice  or  at 
leafl  no  hurt  but  when  fadion  w^as  grown  too 
ftrong  to  be  withftood,  that  it  was  time  to  give 
over  lighting ;  and  nothing  left  but  to  extra5l 
fome  good  cut  of  the  illy  by  mitigating  that  pow- 
er by  j^atience,  which  they  could  not  reduce  by 
force,  and  conciliating  it,  if  poflible,  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  ftate  [/].  This  was  what  he  advi- 
fed,  and  what  he  pradifed:  and  it  will  account 
in  a  great  meafure  for  thofe  parts  of  his  conduft, 
which  are  the  moft  liable  to  exception,  on  the 
account  of  that  complaifance,  which  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  paid  at  different  times  to  the  fe- 
veral  ufurpers  of  illegal  power. 

He  made  a  juft  diltindion,  between  hearing 
what  we  cannot  help^  and  approving  what  we. 
QUght  to  condemn  [;;?]  ^  and  fubmitted  therefore, 

yet 


tus,  putarit.  Nemo  unquam 
haic  potuit  efTe  princeps,  qui 
maliierit  effe  popalaris,  Dc 
Provin.  Conl'uiar.  i6.it.  Phil. 

5-  iS- 

[/]  Sed  comentio  tamdia 
fapiens  ell,  quamdiu  aut  pro- 
ficit  aliquid,  aut  non  pro- 
ficit,  non  obeft  civitati :  ve- 
in im  us  quae:' am,  contend  i- 
mus,  experci  fumus,  ncii  ob- 
tenta  funt.  Pro  Corn^  Bal- 


bo.  27. 

Sic  ab  hom?nibus  doftJs 
accepimus,  non  folum  ex 
jr.aiis  eligere  minima  opor- 
tere  ;  fed  e;iam  excerpere  ex 
his  ipfis  fi  quid  ineffet  boui. 
De  Off.  I.  I- 

Non  enira  eft  idciii-, 
ferre  fi  quid  ferendum  eft.  & 
probare  ii  quid  proband  am' 
non  eft.    £p.  fam.  9.  6.- 
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yet  never  conlented  to  thofe  ufurpations  and 
when  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  them,  did 
it  always  with  a  reludtance,  that  he  exprefies 
very  keenly  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But 
whenever  that  force  was  removed,  and  he  was 
at  liberty  to  purfue  his  principles,  and  a6l  with- 
out controul,  as  in  his  Cmfuljhip^  in  his  Prd?- 
vince^  and  after  Casfar's  death  \  the  onely  peri- 
ods of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  truly  Mailer  of 
himfelf;  there  we  fee  him  fhining  out*  in  his 
genuin  chara6ler,  of  an  excellent  Citizen ;  a 
great  Ma";iflrate  ;  a  glorious  Patriot :  there  we 
fee  the  man,  who  could  declare  of  himfelf  with 
truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  bed 
v/itnefs  of  his  confcience,  that  he  had  akvays  done 
the  greateji  fervices  to  his  country^  when  it  was  in 
his  power ;  or  when  it  was  not^  had  never  har^ 
boured  a  thought  of  it^  hut  what  was  divine  [}n\ 
If  we  muft  needs  compare  him  therefore  with 
Cato,  as  fome  writers  affed  to  do ;  it  is  certain, 
tliat  if  Cato's  virtue  feem  more  fplendid  in  theo- 
ry, Cicero's  will  be  found  fuperior  in  pra6lice: 
the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  rational  ;  the 
one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the  fchools, 
the  other  from  nature  and  focial  life  ;  the  one 
always  unfuccefsful,  often  hurtful ;  the  other  al- 
ways beneficial,  often  falutary  to  the  Republic. 

To  conclude  Cicero's  death,  though  vio- 
lent, cannot  be  called  untimely  but  was  th^ 
proper  end  of  fuch  a  life  ^  v/hich  muft  have 
been  rendered  lefs  glorious,  if  it  had  owed  its 
prefcrvation  to  Antony.  It  was  therefore  what 
he  not  onely  expeded,  but  in  the  circumftances, 

to 

[;«]  Pr;£clara  igitur  con-  iffe  optime  cum  potuerlm  j 
fciernia  faftentor,  cum  cogi-  aut  certe  Hanquam  nifi  divine 
to  me  ds  Repub,  aut  raera-    cogirailc.  Ad  Att.  4. 
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to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  feems  evcii 
to  have  wifhed  For  he,  who  before  had 

been  timid  in  dangers,  and  defponding  in  diftrefs^ 
yet  from  the  time  of  Casfar's  death,  roufed  hy 
the  defperatc  Jiate  of  the  Repithlic  [o],  affumed 
the  fortitude  of  a  Hero:  difcarded  all  fear; 
defpifed  all  danger  and  when  he  could  not 
free  his  country  from  a  Tyranny,  provoked  the 
Tyrants  to  take  that  life,  which  he  no  longer 
cared  to.  preferve.  Thus  like  a  great  Adtor  on 
the  ftage,  he  reierved  himfelf  as  it  were  for  the 
laft  ad  \  and  after  he  had  played  his  part  with 
dignity,  rcfolved  to  finifli  it  with  glory. 

The  character  of  hi5  fon  Marcus  has  been' 
delivered  down  to  us  in  a  very  difadvantageous 
light:  for  he  is  reprefented  generally,  both  by 
the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vi- 
cious, and  a  proverb  even  of  degeneracy  [/)]  : 
yet  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  real  ftatc 
of  the  fa6l,  we  fhall  find  but  little  ground  for 
fo  fcandalous  a  tradition. 

In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  un- 
der the  eye  and  difcipline  of  his  Father,  he  gave 
all  imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  tem- 
per and  genius ;  was  modeft,  tradable,  dutiful; 
diligent  in  his  ftudies,  and  expert  in  his  exer- 
cifes  i  fo  that  in  the  Pharfalic  war,  at  the  age 

of 

[n]  Nullum  locum  prse-  infirmior,  defperatis,  confir- 
termicto  monendl,  agendi,  matus  eft  multum,  £p.  fatn* 
providendi;  hoc  denique  a-  5.21. 
iiimo  fum,  ut  fi  in  hac  cura  [;>]  Ciceronem  filfum 
acquc'  adminiftratione,  vita  qusa  res  Confulem  fecit,  nift 
rnilii  ponenda  iir,  prseclare  pater  ?  Senec,  de  Benef.  4. 
attum  mecum  putem.  Ep,  30.  Nam  <virtutes  omnes  a- 
fartD.9,  2|.  berant  \     Siutor  'vitia 

\o\  Sed  plane  animus,  qui    aderani,    Lipjii  Not,  ad 
dubik  rebus  forfican  faeiit  cum^ 
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f)f  feventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in 
Pompcy's  camp,    by  his  dexterity  of  ridings 
thrcTJjing  the  ja^velin^  and  all  the  ether  accomplijh^ 
fnents  of  a  young  foldier  [q].    Not  long  after 
Pompey's  death  he  was  fentco  Athens^  to  fpend 
a  few  years  in  the  iludy  of  Philofophy  and  po- 
lite letters,  under  Cratippus,  the  moft  celebra- 
ted Philofopher  of  that  time  ;  for  whom  Cicero 
afterwards  procured  the  freedom  of  Rcme  [r]. 
Here  indeed,  upon  his  fir  ft  fally  into  the  world, 
he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregularity  of  condudt, 
and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made  his  Fa- 
ther uneafy    into  which  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  Majier  of  Rhe- 
toric ;  a  lover  of  wine  and  pleafure  ;  whom  Ci- 
cero for  that  reafon  expoilulated  with  feverely 
by  letter,  and  difcharged  from  his  attendance 
upon  him.    But  the  young  man  was  foon  made 
fenfible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by 
the  remonftrances  of  his  friends,  and  particular- 
ly of  Atticus  :  fo  that  his  Father  readily  paid 
his  debts,  and  enlarged  his  Allowance,  which 
feems  to  have  been  about  feven  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  [j]. 

From  this  time,  all  thte  accounts  of  him" 
from  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
his  Roman  friends,  who  had  occafion  to  vifit 
Athens^  are  conftant  and  uniform  in  their  praifes 
of  him  i  and  in  terms  fo'particular  and  explicit, 

[7]  Ql^o     htWo  cum  te,  — Ad    Ciceronem  ita 

Pompeius  alae  alteri  praefe-  fcripfifti, '  ulli  ut  neque  feve- 

cilTet,  magnam  hudem  &c  a  rius,  neque  temperatius  fcri- 

fummo  viro,  &  ab  exercitu  bi  potuerir,  nec  magis  quatn 

confcquebare,  eouitando,  ja-  quemadmodum  ego  maxime 

culando,  omni  militari  labore  vellem.    Ad  Att.  i;.  i.  it. 

tolerando. —  Ofiic.  2.  13.  ib.   16.  i,    15,    Plutar.  in 

[r]  Plutar.  in  vit.  Cicer.  Cic. 
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that  they  could  not  procede  from  mere  compli- 
ment, or  a  defire  of  flattering  Cicero  as  he  often 
fignifies  with  pleafure  to  Atticus  [/].  Thus 
1  rcbonius,  as  he  was  paffing  into  JJia,  writes 
to  him  from  Athens  ;  I  cam.e  hither  on  the 
"  twenty  firft  of  May^  where  I  Jaw  your  fon  ; 
"  and  faw  him,  to  my  great  joy,  purfuing  every 
thing  that  was  good,  and  in  the  higheft  ere- 

"  dit  for  the  modefty  of  his  behaviour  do 

not  imagine,  my  Cicero,  that  I  fay  this  to 
flatter  you  :  for  nothing  can  be  more  beloved 
"  than  your  young  man  is  by  all  who  are  at 
"  Athens  ;  nor  more  fludious  of  all  thofe  arts 
*'  which  you  yourfelf  delight  in  ;  that  is,  the 
"  belt.    1  congratulate  with  you  therefore  very 
"  heartily,  which  I  can  do  with  great  truth, 
"  and  not  lefs  alfo  with  myfelf  that  he,  whom 
we  were  obliged  to  love,  of  whstt  temper  fo- 
ever  he  had  happened  to  be,  proves  to  be 
fuch  an  one  as  we  fhould  chufe  to  love  [^^].'* 
But  the  Son's  own  Letters  gave  the  moft 
folid  comfort  to  his  Father ;  as  they  were  writ- 
ten notonely  with  great  duty  and  afiedtion,  but 
w^ith  fuch  elegance  aifo  and  propriety,  that  they 
were  fit^  he  fiys,  to  he  read  to  a  learned  audience  ; 
and  thd"  in^  other  -points  he  might  pojfibly  he  decei- 
'ved^  yet  in  thefe  he  faw  a  real  improvement  hoth 
cf  his  tafi  and  learning  [a;].    None  of  thefe  let- 
ters 

"[/]  Cseteri  prxclara  fcr;-  tcr^  fane  'TFitrivuixi^cny  Sc 
built.  Leonidas  tamen  red-  bene  long^e.  Csetera  autem 
net  illud  fuurn  c.dhuc^  fum-  vel  fingi  pcfTunt:  lit- 
nis  vero  laudibus  Herodes —  terarum  fignificat  dodtiorem. 
[Ad  Att.  15.  16.]  Gratiffi-  [Ad  Att.  14.  7,]  Mehercule 
mum,  quod  pcUiceris  Cicero-  ipfms  b'tterae  fic  &  ^tAoro^- 
ni  nihil  defuturum ;  de  quo  y^-?,  &  svmmg  fcriptae,  ut 
niita'-jlia  Meflala,  ib.  17.         cas  vel  in  acroafi  audeam  le- 

[«]  Ep,  fair..  12.  16.  vid.  gere:  quo  magis  ille  ndul- 
it.  14.  ^      ^      gendum  puto,  ib,  15.  17. 

Ix]  A  Cicerone  mihi  Lit-    vid,  ib,  i6. 
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ters  are  now  extant,  nor  any  other  monument 
of  young  Cicero's  talents,  but  two  Letters  to 
Tiro ;  one  of  which  1  have  chofen  to  tranfcribe, 
as  the  fureft  fpecimen  both  of  his  parts  and 
temper;  written,  as  we  may  imagine,  to  one 
of  Tiro's  rank,  without  any  particular  care,  and 
in  the  utmoft  familiarity,  from  his  refidence  at 
Athens^  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old. 

Cicero  the  Son  to  Tiro* 

While  I  was  expelling  every  day  with  im- 
patience  your  meflengers  from  Rome^  they 
*^  came  at  lad  on  the  forty-fixth  day  after  they 
left  yoa.    Their  arrival  was  extremely  agree-- 
able  to  me  :  for  my  Father's  moft  indulgent 
and  affediionate  letter  gave  me  an  exceeding 
"  joy  ;  which  was  ftill  highly  increafed  by  the 
"  receipt  alfo  of  yours  :  fo  that  inftead  of  be- 
ing  forry  for  my  late  omifTion  of  writing,  I 
was  rather  pleafed  that  my  filence  had  afford- 
ed  me  fo  particular  a  proof  of  your  humani- 
*'  ty.    It  is  a  great  pleafure  therefore  to  me, 
that  you  accepted  my  excufe  fo  readily.  I 
do  not  doubt,  my  deareil  Tiro,  but  that  the 
"  reports  v/hich  are  now  brought  of  me  give 
"  you  a  real  fatisfa6tion.    It  lhall  be  my  care 
and  endeavour  that  this  2:rowino;  fame  of  me 
"  fliall  every  day  come  more  and  more  con- 
firmed  to  you  :  and  fince  you  promife  to  be 
the  Trumpeter  of  my  praifes,  you  may  ven- 
"  ture  to  do  it  with  affurance  :  for  the  pad  er- 
"  rors  of  my  youth  have  mortified  me  fo  fen- 
"  fibly,  that  my  mind  does  not  onely  abhor  the 
fads  themfelves,  but  my  ears  cannot  even 
"  endure  the  mention  of  them.    I  am  perfectly 
alTured,  that  in  all  this  regret  and  foUicitude 
you  have  born  no  fmiU  lliare  with  me:  nor 
Bb2  "is 
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is  it  to  be  wonder'd  at ;  for  tho'  you  wilh 

me  all  fuccefs  for  my  fake,  you  are  engaged 
"  alfo  to  do  it  for  your  own  :  fmce  it  was  al- 
"  ways  my  refolution  to  make  you  the  partner 

of  every  good  that  may  befal  me.  As  I  have 
"  before  therefore  been  the  occafion  of  forrow 
"  to  you,  fo  it  ftiall  now  be  my  bufmefs  to 
"double  your  joy  on  my  account.  You  muft 
"  know  that  I  live  in  the  utmoft  intimacy  with 
"  Cratippus  \  and  like  a  Son,  rather  than  a 
"'Scholar  :  for  I  not  onelv  hear  his  lectures 
"  with  pleafure,  but  am  infinitely  delighted 
"  with  his  converfation.    I  fpend  whole  days 

with  him,  and  frequently  alfo  a  part  of  the 
"•night:  fori  prevail  with  him,  as  often  as  I 
"  can,  to  fup  with  me  j  and  in  our  familiar 
"  chat,  as  we  fit  at  table,  the  night  fteals  upon 
"  us  without  thinking  of  it,   v/hilil  he  lays 

afide  the  feverity  of  his  philofophy,  and  jokes 
"  amongft  us  with  all  the  good  humour  imagi- 
"  nable.    Contrive  therefore  to  come  to  us  as 

foon  as  poffible,  and  fee  this  agreeable  and 
"  excellent  man.  For  what  need  I  tell  you  of 
^' Bruttius  ?  whom  I  never  part  with  out  of  my 
"  fight.  His  life  is  regular  and  exemplary, 
"  and  his  company  the  moft  entertaining :  he 
"  has  the  art  of  introducing  queftions  of  litera- 
"  ture  into  converfation,  and  feafoning  philo- 
"  fophy  with  mirth.  I  have  hired  a  lodging 
"for  him  in  the  next  houfe  to  me;  and  fup- 
"  port  his  poverty,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  out 
"  of  my  narrow  income.  1  have  begun  alfo  to 
"  declame  in  Greek  under  CafTius  ;  but  chufe 
"  to  exercife  myfelf  in  Latin  with  Bruttius.  I 
"  live  likewife  in  great  familiarity,  and  the 
"  perpetual  company  of  thofe  whom  Cratip- 
"  pus  brought  with  bim  from  Mitylene  ;  who 

"  are 
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are  men  of  learning,  and  highly  efteem'd  by 
"  him.     Epicrates  alfo,  the  leading  man  at 
"  Athens^  and  Leonidas,  fpend  much  of  their 
"  time  with  me  ;  and  many  others  of  the  fame 
rank.    This  is  the  manner  of  my  life  at  pre- 
fent.    As  to  what  you  write  about  Gorgias, 
he  was  ufeful  to  me  indeed  in  my  daily  ex- 
"  ercife  of  declaiming    but  I  gave  up  all  con- 
*'  fiderations  for  the  fake  of  obeying  my  father  ; 
"  who  wrote  peremptorily  that  I  fhould  difmifs 
him  inftantly.    I  complied  therefore  without 
hefitation    left  by  fliev/ing  any  relu6tance,  I 
might  raifc  in  him  fome  fufpicion  of  me.  Be- 
fides,  I  refle61:ed,  that  it  would  feem  indecent 
in  me  to  deliberate  upon  the  judgement  of  a 
father.    Your  zeal  however  and  advice  upon 
it  are  very  agreeable  to  me.    I  admit  your  ex- 
cufe  of  want  of  leifure,  for  I  know  how  much 
your  time  is  commonly  taken  up.     I  am 
"  mightily  pleafed  with  your  purchafe  of  a 
farm,  and  heartily  wifh  you  joy  of  it.  Do 
not  wonder  at  my  congratulating  you  in  this 
part  of  my  letter,  for  it  was  the  fame  part  of 
yours,  in  which  you  informed  me  of  the  pur- 
"  chafe.    You  have  now  a  place,  where  you 
may  drop  all  the  forms  of  the  City,  and  are 
become  a  Roman  of  the  old  ruftic  ftamp.  I 
pleafe  myfelf  with  placing  your  figure  be- 
"  fore  my  eyes,  and  imagining  that  I  fee  you 
"  bartering  for  your  country  w^arcs,  or  confult- 
ing  with  your  bailiff,  or  carrying  off  from 
"  your  table,  in  a  corner  of  your  veft,  the  feeds 
"  of  your  fruits  and  melons  for  your  garden. 
"  But  to  be  ferious    I  am  as  much  concerned 
"  as  you  are,  that  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
"  way,  and  could  not  affift  you  on  that  occa- 
"^'^  f]on  :  but  depend  upon  it,  my  Tiro,  1  will 
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"  make  you  eafy  one  time  or  other,  if  fortune 
"  does  not  difappoint  me  :  efpecialiy  fince  I 
"  know  that  you  have  bought  this  farm  for  the 

common  uie  of  us  both.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
"  for  your  care  in  executing  my  orders  but 

beg  of  you,  that  a  Librarian  may  be  fent  to 
"  me  in  all  hafte,  and  efpecialiy  a  Greek  one  : 

for  I  wafle  much  of  my  timie  in  tranfcribing 
"  the  ledures  and  books  that  are  of  ufe  to  me. 
"  Above  all  things,  take  care  of  your  health, 

that  we  may  live  to  hold  many  learned  con- 

ferences  together. .  1  recomjmend  Antherus  to 
"  you.    Adieu  [j)']. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  young  Cicero 
when  Brutus  arrived  at  Athens :  who,  as  it  has 
been  already  faid,  was  exceedingly  taken  with 
his  virtue  and  good  principles  ;  of  which  he 
fent  a  high  encomium  to  his  Father  and  en- 
trufted  him,  tho'  but  twenty  years  old,  with  a 
principal  command  in  his  army  :  in  which  he 
acquitted  himfeif  with  a  fingular  reputation  both 
of  courage  and  condudl ;  and  in  feveral  expe- 
ditions and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  where 
he  commanded  in  chief,  always  come  off  vi6lo- 
rious.  After  the  battel  of  Philippi,  and  the  death 
of  Brutus,  he  efcaped  to  Pompey  ;  who  had  ta- 
ken poffefilon  of  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  and 
fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  Empire.  This  was 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  poor  Republicans :  where 
young  Cicero  was  received  again  with  particu- 
lar honors  ;  and  continued  fighting  ftill  in  the 
defence  of  his  country's  liberty  *,  till  Pompey, 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Triumvirate,  ob- 
tained, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon 
and  reftoratlon  of  all  the  projcribed  and  exiled  Ro- 
mans, who  v^-cre  then  in  arms  with  him  [2]. 

Cicero 


[y]  E  »  faTT.  16  21,       [z]  Appian,  p.  619.713, 
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Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey, 
and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his  party  : 
where  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  condition 
of  a  private  Nobleman  ;  remote  from  affairs 
and  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  partly  thro'  the 
envy  of  the  times,  averfe  to  his  name  and  prin- 
ciples ;  partly  thro'  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
the  Republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  ftiil  to 
the  laft.  In  this  uneafy  ftate,  where  he  had  no- 
thing to  rouze  his  virtue,  or  excite  his  atiibition, 
it  is  not  ftrancre  that  he  funk  into  a  life  of  indo- 
lence  and  pleafure,  and  l.be  intemperate  love  of 
wine  ;  which  began  to  be  the  fafhionable  vice 
of  this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who 
had  lately  publifhed  a  volume  of  the  triumphs  of 
his  drinking.  Young  Cicero  is  faid  to  have  pra- 
<5lifed  it  likev/ife  to  great  excefs ;  and  to  have 
been  famous  for  the  quantity  that  he  ufed  to 
fw allow  at  a  draught  :  as  if  he  had  refolved^  fays 
Pliny,  to  deprive  Antony^  the  murtherer  of  his 
Father^  of  the  glory  of  being  the  firjt  drunkard  of 
the  Empire  [^]. 

Augustus  however  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment in  the  mean  while,  to  make  him  a  Prieft 
or  Augur  \h\  as  well  as  one  of  thofe  Magiftrates 
who  prefided  over  the  coinage  of  the  public  money  : 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  medal  ftill  extant, 
with  the  name  of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and 
Appius  Claudius  on  the  other  who  was  one  of 
his  Collegues  in  this  office  [<:].     But  upon  the 

B  b  4.  laft 

[^]  Nimirum  banc  glori-  [^]  Appian.  p.  619. — 

am  auferrc  Cicero  voluic  in-  [<r]    Vid,   And.  Morell. 

terefedoiipatns  lui,  Antonio.  Thsfaur.     Numifm.  inter 

Is  enim  ante  eum  avidiffime  Nunim.     Confai.  Goltzii. 

apprehenderat  hanc  palmam  ;  Tab.  33.4. 

edito  etiam  volumine  de  fua  Thefe  fuperintendents  of 

ebrietate.   Plin.    Hift.  Nat.  the  public  coinage  were  cal- 

74  22.  led    Trenjiri,   or    I'r'tum  jtri 

7                          "  M.netaks\ 
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lafi:  breach  with  Antony,  Auguftus  no  fooner 
became  the  fole  Mafter  of  Rome  than  he  took 
him  for  his  partner  in  the  Confulfhip  :  fo  that 
his  letters  which  brought  the  news  of  the  viftory 
zx.  J5lium.  and  copquefl  of  Egypt^  were  addref- 
fed  to  Cicero  the  Confuh^  who  had  the  pleafurq 
of  publilliing  them  to  the  Senate  and  people  ; 
as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree, 
which  ordered  all  the  fiatues  and  monuments  of 
''Antony  to  he  demolijhed^  and  that  no  perfon  of  his 
Family  Jhould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of  Marcus. 
By  paying  this  honor  to  the  Son,  Auguftus 
made  fome  attonenient  for  his  treachery  to  the\ 
Father  :  and  by  giving  the  Family  this  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  his  death  upon  Antony, 
fixed  the  blame  of  it  alfo  there ;  while  the  peo- 
ple looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  providential^ 
that  the  final  overthrow  of  Antony's  name  and  for- 
tunes fhould,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of  affairs, 
be  referved  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero 
Some  honors  are  mentioned  likewife  to  have 

been 

W.Dvetales ;  and  in  Medaly  Citizens  of  inferior  condi- 
and  old  Infcrlptions  are  de-  tion  :  in  allufion  to  which, 
fcribed  thus;  III.  VfR.  Cicero  has  a  pleafant  joke, 
-A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  that  is,  Auroy  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Tre- 
ArgentQ^  ^re  Flandcy  Feri^  batius,  when  he  was  attend- 
uKdo»  Their  number  had  al-  ing  Casfar  in  his  wars  againft 
ways  been  threes  till  J.  Cae-  the  ^frenjiri^  one  of  the  moft 
far,  as  it  appears  from  Several  fierce  and  warlike  nations  of 
medals,  enlarged  it  to  four:  Gaul ;  /  admonijh  you,  fays 
whence  in  the  coin  of  Cice-  he,  io  keep  out  rf  the  njuay  of 
ro,  juft  mentioned,  we  find  tbc/e  Tre^viri :  they  are  of  the 
him  called,  I  III.  ViR.  Capital  kind,  I  hear :  I  nvijb 
There  was  another  Magi-  rather,  that  they  nvere  the 
ftrate  alfo  of  lower  rank  at  coiners  of  gold  and  filver»^ 
Rome,  called  Trea^iri  Capi-  Ep.  fam.  7.  13. 
tales,  who  tried  and  judged  [^]  Plutar.  in  Cic,  Dio. 
all  f^/i/^/ crimes  among  fo-  p.  456.  Appian.  p.  619, 
reigners  &nd  flave5,  or  even  672* 
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been  decreed  by  Cicero,  in  ibis  Confuljhip^  to 
his  partner  Auguftus  ;  particularly  an  Obfidicnal 
Crown  ;  which  tho'  made  onely  of  the  common 
grafs^  that  happened  to  be  found  upon  the  fcene  of 
aBion^  yet  in  the  times  of  ancient  difcipline,  was 
efteemed  the  nohlefl  reward  of  military  glo:?y  \ 
and  never  bellowed  but  for  the  deliverance  of  an 
army^  when  reduced  to  the  laft  diftrefs  [f]. 
This  Crown  therefore  had  not  been  given  above 
eight  times  from  the  foundation  of  Rome :  but 
with  the  opprefTion  of  its  liberty,  all  its  honors 
were  fervilely  proftituted  to  the  will  of  tbt 
reigning  Monarch. 

Soon  after  Cicero's  Confulftiip,  he  was  made 
Proconfulof  Afta  ,  or,  as  Appian  fays,  oi Syrian 
one  of  the  mod  ccnfiderable  Provinces  of  the 
Empire  :  from  which  time  we  find  no  farther 
mention  of  him  in  hiftory.  He  died  probably 
foon  after,  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  expe- 
rience had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  retrie- 
ving the  approach  of  his  intemperance,  and  di- 
ftinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  counfils  of  theftate  : 
but  from  the  honors  already  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  his  life,  though  blemifh'd  by  fome 
fcandal,  yet  was  not  void  of  dignity  :  and  a- 
midil  all  the  vices  with  which  he  is  charged,  hj? 
is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  Father'' s  wit  and- 
politenefs  [/]. 

There 

\/\  Corona  quidem  nulla  futn  AuguHum  cum  M.  Ci- 
fuic  graminea  nobilior— mm-  ceroneC^nfilem,  idibus  Sep- 
quam  nifi  in  defperatione  fu-  tembribas  Senatus  Obfidio- 
prema  contigit  uili ;  nifi  ab  nali  donavit,  ^c.  vid.  Plin, 
univerfo  exercitu  Tervato  de-  Hii-.  N.  22.  c,  3,4,  5,  6. 
certa — eadem  vocatur  Obfi-  [/]  Q^i  nihil  ex  paterno 
dionalis — dabatar  h^c  viridi  ingenio  habuir,  printer  u'-ba- 
e  gramine,  decerpto  inde  ubi  riiatem.  M.  Senec.  Sua- 
obfcflbs  fervafTet  aliquis — Ip-    for.  6. 
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There  are  two  (lories  related  of  him,  which 
fliew,  that  his  natural  courage  and  high  fpirit 
were  far  from  being  fubdued  by  the  ruin  of  his 
party  and  fortunes  :  for  being  in  company  with 
fome  friends,  where  he  had  drunk  very  hard  ; 
in  the  heat  of  wine  and  paflion,  he  threw  a  cup 
iit  the  head  of  Agrippa  j  who,  next  to  Auguftus, 
bore  the  chief  fway  in  Rome  [g].  He  was  pro- 
voked to  it  probably  by  fome  difpute  in  poli- 
tics, or  infult  on  the  late  champions,  and  van- 
quilh'd  caufe  of  the  Republic.  At  another  time, 
during  his  government  of  Afta,.  one  Ceftius, 
who  was  afterwards  Prsetor,  a  flatterer  of  the 
times,  and  a  reviler  of  his  Father,  having  the 
aflurance  to  come  one  day  to  his  table,  Cicero, 
after  he  had  inquired  his  name,  and  underllood 
that  it  was  the  man  who  ufed  to  infult  the  memory 
of  his  Father^  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  polite  letters^  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away 
and  publicly  whipt  [Jo'], 

His  nature  feems  to  have  been  gay,  frank, 
and  generous  ;  peculiarly  turned  to  arms  and 
martial  glory  :  to  which,  by  the  unhappy  fate 
of  his  country,  he  had  been  trained  very  young-, 
and  at  an  age,  that  is  commonly  dedicated  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  fcudies  of  learning,  had 
ferved  with  much  honor  to  himfelf,  in  three  fuc- 
cefiive  wars,  the  moft  confiderable  in  all  hifto- 
ry  ;  of  Pharfalia^  Philippic  and  Sicily.  If  his 
life  therefore  did  not  correfpond  with  the  fplen- 
dor  of  his  Father's,  it  feems  chargeable  to  his 
misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault  i  and  to  the 
miferable  ftate  of  the  times,  which  allowed  no 
room  for  the  attainment  of  his  Father's  honors, 

or 


{g\  Marcoque  Agrippas  a  6lum.  Plin.  Hift.  N,  14,  22, 
temulento   fcyphum    impa-       \_h]  M.  Senec.  Suafor.  6. 
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or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues  :  but  If  he  had 
liv'd  in  better  times,  and  a  free  Republic,  cho* 
he  would  not  have  been  fo  eminent  a  Scholar, 
or  Orator,  or  Statefman  as  his  Father,  yet  he 
would  have  excelFd  him  probably  in  that  cha- 
racter, which  conferr'd  a  more  fubitantial  power 
and  dazzling  glory,  the  fame  of  a  brave  and 
accomplifli'd  General. 

Thk  Charadci's  of  Cicero  the  brother, 
of  his  Son  Quintus,  and  of  Atticns,  have  been 
lb  frequently  touched  in  the  courfe  of  this  Hi- 
ftory,  that  there  is  but  little  occafion  to  add 
any  thing  more  about  them.  The  two  firll,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  upon  the  news  of  their 
being  profcribed,  took  their  leave  of  Cicero  in 
his  flight  towards  the  fea,  and  returned  to 
Rome  ;  in  order  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  mo- 
ney and  other  neceflaries  for  a  voyage  to  Mace^ 
donia.  They  hoped  to  have  executed  this,  be- 
fore the  profcription  could  take  effedt,  or  to  lie 
concealed  at  leaft  for  a  fhort  time  in  the  City, 
without  the  danger  of  a  difcovery  :  but  the  di- 
ligence of  Antony's  emiflaries,  and  the  particu- 
lar inftrudions,  that  they  had  received  to  make 
fure  of  the  Cicero's,  eluded  all  their  caution 
and  hopes  of  concealment.  The  fon  was  found 
out  the  firft ;  who  is  faid  to  have  been  more 
follicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  his  father, 
than  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety :  upon  his 
refufal  to  difcover,  where  his  Father  lay  hid, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  by  the  foldiers  ;  till  the 
Father,  to  refcue  his  fon  from  torture,  cam.e 
out  from  his  hiding  place,  and  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  himfelf ;  making  no  other  requeft  to 
his  executioners,  than  that  they  would  difpatcb 
him  the  firft  of  the  two.  The  fon  urged  the 
fame  petition,  to  fpare  him  the  mifery  of  'hein^ 
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the fpe&ator  of  his  Father's  murther  ;  fo  that  the 
affalTins,  to  fatisfy  them  both,  taking  each  of 
them  apart,  killed  them  by  agreement  at  the 
iame  time  [/]. 

As  to  Atticus,  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  perpetual  quiet,  that 
he  enjoyed  in  them,  confirm  v;hat  has  already 
been  obferved  of  him,  that  he  was  a  perfedt 
Mailer  of  the  principles  of  his  fed,  and  knew 
how  to  fecure  that  chief  good  of  an  Epciirea'ri 
iife^  his  private  eafe  and  lafety.  One  would 
naturally  imagine,  that  his  union  v/ith  Cicero 
and  Brutus,  added  to  the  fame  of  his  wealth, 
would  have  involved  him  of  courfe  in  the  ruin 
of  the  profcription  :  he  himfelf  was  afraid  of  it, 
and  kept  himfelf  concealed  for  fome  time  :  but 
without  any  great  reafon  for,  as  if  he  had  fore- 
feen  fuch  an  event  and  turn  of  things,  he  had 
always  paid  a  particular  court  to  Antony  and, 
in  the  time  even  of  his  difgrace,  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  Italy^  and  his  affairs  thought  de- 
fperate,  did  many  evident  iervices  to  his  friends 
ct  Rome  :  and  above  all,  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren \  whom  he  afilfted,  not  onely  with  his  ad- 
vice, but  v:iih  his  money  alfo^  on  all  occafions 
of  their  diftrefs  :  fo  that  when  Antony  came  to 
Rcme^  in  the  midft  of  the  malfacre,  he  made  it 
his  firfl:  care  to  find  out  Atticus,  and  no  fooner 
learnt  where  he  was,  than  he  wrote  hir/i  word 
with  his  own  hand^  to  lay  afide  all  fears^  and 
ccme  to  him  immediately  and  affgned  him  a 
guards  to  protect  him  from  any  infult  or  violence 
of  the  foldters 

It 

[/■]  Dip,  p.  333.  Appian,  retnr,  amicifTimus  ^fTe  Bru- 
6ci.  Piutar.  in  Lie,  '  to;  non  modo  nihil  iis  in- 

Atticus,  com  Cicero-    dulfit  ad  Ar.tonium  vioJan- 
51*  intima  faoiiliariute  ute-    dum,  T^d  e  concrario  famiii- 
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I T  mufl:  be  imputed  likewife  to  the  fame 
principle  of  Atticus's  caution,  and  a  regard  to 
his  fafety,  that  after  fo  long  and  intimate  a  cor- 
refpondence  of  letters  with  Cicero,  on  the  moll 
important  tranfadions  of  that  age,  of  which 
there  are  fixteen  books  of  CiccroV  ftill  remaining, 
yet  not  a  ftngle  Letter  of  Atticus's  was  ever 
publilhed  :  which  can  hardly  be  charged  to  any 
other  caufe,  but  his  having  withdrawn  them 
from  Tiro,  after  Cicero's  death,  and  fuppreiTed 
them  with  a  fingular  care  left  in  that  revolu- 
tion of  affairs,  ajid  extinction  of  the  public  li- 
berty, they  ihould  ever  be  produced  to  his  hurt, 
or  the  diminution  of  his  credit  with  their  new 
Mafters. 

But  his  interefl:  with  the  reigning  powers 
was  foon  eftablifhed  on  a  more  folid  foundation, 
than  that  of  his  perfonal  merit,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  onely  daughter  wirh  M.  Agrippa  which 
was  firft  propofed  and  brought  about  by  Anto- 
ny. This  introduced  him  into  the  friendlhip 
and  familiarity  of  Augufius,  whofe  Miniiler 
and  Favorite  Agrippa  was  ;  and  to  whom  he 
himfelf  became  afterv/ards  nearly  allied,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  Grandaughter  with  his  fucceJTor 
Tiberius  [/J.    Thus  he  added  dignity  to  his 

quiet ; 


ares  ejus  ex  urbe  profugien- 
tes,  quantum  potuit,  texit — 
ipfi  autem  Fuiviic,  cum  liti- 

bu:  diliineretur  fponfor 

omnium  rerum  fuerit-— ita- 
que  ai  adventum  Imperato- 
rum  de  foro  decefTerat,  ti- 
mens  profcriptionem  —  An- 
toniu5  au:em — ei,  cam  re- 
quififfet,  ubinam  tffet,  lua 
rnanu  fcripfit,  ne  timeret, 
ftitimque  ad  fe  veniret — ac 
ne  quid  periculum  incicerec 


— praefidiuiri  ei  mi  lit.  Corn, 
Nep.  in  vie.  Attici  x. 

[/]  A:c  je  harum  nuptia- 
rum,  non  enim  eft  celan- 
dum,  conciliaiur  fuit  Anto- 
nius.  [ibid.  12  ]  Nata  eft 
aatem  Actico  rcptis  ex  A- 
grippa.  Hanc  Csfar  vix  an- 
niailum,  Tibero  Claudia 
Neroni  Drufilla  nato,  pri- 
vigno  fuo  derpondit.  Qu^ 
conjanccio  neceliltudinein  eo- 
ram  fanxit.    lb.  19, 
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quiet ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  he  wilhed  ;  happy  and  honor- 
able ;  and  remote  from  all  trouble,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger.  But  that  he  ftill  lives, 
in  the  fame  and  memory  of  ages,  is  intirely 
owino;  to  the  circumftance,  of  his  having  been 
CiCtw's  friend :  for  this  after  all,  was  the  chief 
honor  of  his  life  :  and,  as  Seneca  truly  obferved, 
it  "doas  the  Epijlles  of  Cicero^  which  prefer'ved  him 
from  ohli\:iDn\  and  neither  his  fon  Jgrippa^  nor 
Grandfon  Tikrius^  nor  great  Grandfon  DrufuSy 
would  have  been  of  any  fervice  to  him^  if  Cicero'' s 
narne^  hy  drawing  Atticus's  along  with  ity  had 
not  given  him  an  immortality  \rn\ 

\ni\  Nomen  Attlci  perire  pos  :  inter  tarn  magna  nomi- 

Ciceronis   Epillolae   non  fi-  na  taceretur,  nifi  Cicero  il- 

r.unt.     Nihil  illi  profuifTet  lum  applicuifTet.    Senec.  Ep, 

gener  Agrippa,  &  Tiberius  2i, 
progener,  &  Drufus  prone- 
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A. 

A  CJDEMT;  a  School  of  Philofophy  at  Athens : 
J^'X.  account  of  its  name,  origin  and  fituation, 
2^ote[f  ]  Vol.  III.  Page  325.  its  dodlrines,  327.- 
New  Academy  ;  its  diftindiion  from  the  old,  32S. 
it's  principles  and  method  of  philofophizing,  329. 
kept  the  proper  medium  between  the  Stoic  and  the 
Sceptic,  331.  the  moft  rational  of  all  fedis,  332.beft 
adapted  to  the  profeffion  of  an  Orator,  334.  almoft 
deferted  in  Cicero's  time  — why  ;  ibid,  the  notion  of 
a  third  or  middle  Academy  groundlefs,  Note  [e]  335 
the  Academic  principles  the  beft  calculated  for  practi- 
cal life  y  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Epicureans.  360,  ^c, 

jfculeo,  C.  married  Cicero's  aunt.  I.  2 

His  two  Sons  bred  up  with  Cicero.  I.  9 

Adoption^  the  conditions  and  effects  of  it.  I.  82,  83 
Mdiles^  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  office.      I.  117. 

often  ruin  themfelves  by  the  expence  of  their  (hews.  118 
Mdllejlnp  or  Tribunate,  a  necelTary  ftep  to  the  fuperior 
dignities.  1.  78 

Mfchillus  of  Cnidos,  an  eminent  Rhetorician,  attended 
Cicero  in  his  travels.  I.  46 

Mfopus^  the  Tragoedian,  applies  feveral  pafTages  of  his 
parts  in  adling  to  the  cafe  of  Cicero.  I.  412 

Afranius^  L,  Conf.  his  charadler.  I.  285 

Agrarian  Laws  ;  fome  account  of  them.  I.  i6r 

Agriculture^  the  moft  liberal  employment  in  oldRome.  1. 7 
Ahenoharbus^  L.  DomitiuSy  rep ulfed  from  the  Confullhip 
by  the  Triumvirate.  II.  71 

Alaud^e  ;  the  name  of  a  Legion  raifed  by  Caefar ;  an  ac- 
count of  it.  Note  [«]  III.  92 
AlbinovanuSy  M.  T'uUiuSy  a  friend  of  Clodius,  accufes  P. 

Sextius  of  public  violence.  II,  45 

AUobroges^  their  Embafiadors  follicited  to  enter  into  Cati- 
line's plot,  I,  207.  are  examined  in  the  Senate.  210 
Amanus ;  a  mountainous  part  of  Cilicia,  fabdued  by 
Cicero.  II.  193 

Antio' 
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AntiQchus^  Philofopher  of  the  old  Academy,  with  whon^ 
Cicero  lodged  at  Athens.  I.  ^■^ 

Antiochm^  Kingof  Comagene;  his  petition  to  the  Senate 
rejected  by  Cicero's  influence,  II.  91.  fends  notice  to 
Cicero  thatthe  Parthians  had  pafTed  theEuphrates.  181 

Antonius^  C.  candidate  for  the  Confulfhip;  guilty  of  open 
bribery — fupportedby  CrafTusandCsefar,  1. 149.  350. 
chofen  Conful  with  Cicero,  and  wholly  managed  by 
him,  158.  fent  out  v/ith  an  army  againft Catiline,  197. 
is  unwilling  to  fight,  233.  condemned  to  cxil  for  his 
oppreflions  in  Macedonia,  303.  defeated  and  taken 
prifonerby  young  Cicero,  III.  174.  raifes  a  fedition 
in  Brutus's  camp,  confined  by  him  on  fhipboard,^  218 

Antonius^  M.  Grandfather  of  the  Triumvir  3  his  head 
fixed  upon  the  Roftra  by  C.  Marius.  I,  24 

Antonius^  M.  the  father  of  the  Triumvir,  invades  Crete, 
but  is  defeated  and  dies  with  difgrace.  -^^  7^ 

j^«/(5;z/z/5,Af.Tribun,  makes  an Inve6live  Oration  againft 
Pompey,  11.  233.  oppofes  all  decrees  againft  Caefar, 
235.  flies  to  Csefar's  camp,  236.  his^  character,  ihid» 
his- flight  the  pretext  of  the  war,  239.  excludes  all  the 
Pompeians  from  Italy,  except  Cicero,  308.  declared 
Mafterof  the  Horfeto  Caefar,  318.  his  luxurious  man- 
ner ofjiving; — compelled  by  Caefarto  pay  for  hispur- 
chafe  of  Pompey's  houfes,  403.  made  Conful  with 
Csfar  J  quarrels  with  Dolabella,  413.  offers  a  Regal 
Diadem  to  Caifar,  41 6.  preferved  by  the  two  Brutus's, 
when  Caefar  was  killed,  429.  difTembles  his  real  views; 
manages  Lepidus  tohis  interefls ;  deludes  the  confpira- 
tors.  III.  9.contrivesthetumultatCaefar'sfuneral,  14, 
makes  a  progrefs  through  Italy,  to  folJicit  the  veteran, 
foldiers,  24.  his  pernicious  ufe  of  the  Decree  for  con- 
firmingCaefar's  ad:s,  46.  feizes  the  public  treafure,  48. 
bribes  Dolabella  to  his  interefts  3  treats Oclavius  with 
contempt,  62.  recomm.ends  an  acconimodation  with 
S.  Pompey  to  the  Senate,  70.  endeavours  to  extort  the 
Provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  from  Brutus  and 
Caflius,  80.  threatens  Cicero,  8i.  anfvvershisflrftPhi- 
lippic,  85.  credlsaftatue  toCa^far,90.  puts  three  hun- 
dred Centurions  to  death,  96.  is  enrageda^ainft  O^Sa- 
vius,andQ^Cicero  the  Ton, refolvestopolFefs  him- 
fel  t  of  C  i  fal  p  i  n  e  G  a  u  I ,  a  nd  m  ake  v/ar  again  ft  D.Brutus, 
98.  befieges  Decitnus  in  Modena,  104.  receives  an 
embafty  from  the  Senate,  1 15,  refufes  to  comply  with 
c  their 
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their  demands,  123.  reduces  Madena  to  great  ftraits, 
157.  tries  to  bring  over  Hirtius  and  O^tavius  to  his 
meafuresj  163.  gains  an  advantage  againft  Panfa,  but 
is  defeated  by  Hirtius,  I93.intirely  routed  in  a  fecond 
battle  by  Odlavius  and  Hirtius;  flies  to  the  Alps, 
205.  is  received  by  Lepidus,  227.  forms  the  league 
of  the  fecond  Triumvirate  with  Caefar  and  Lepidus; 
profcribes  his  uncle,  276.  a  fummary  view  of  his  con- 
tludl  from  Cae far 's death, //'/W.  gives  800c/.  for  Cicero's 
head,  and  orders  it  to  be  fixed  upon  the  Roftra.  281 

Jppian^  a  Cppier  of  Plutarch  Preface  xxiv 

Jppiiis^  Cicero's  predeceflbr  in  his  Government,  dif- 
pleafed  with  Cicero- s  proceedings  in  it,  11.  204.  im* 
peached  by  Dolabella,  and  acquitted,  209.  exercifes  the 
Cenforfhip  with  rigor,  211.  aflerted  the  reality  of  Divi- 
nation as  an  Augur,  and  was  laughed  at  for  it.  III.  348 

JpptdeiuSy  Tribun,  makes  a  fpeech  in  defence  of 
Cicero's  meafures.  III.  iqj 

Jquilius^  M,  delivered  up  to  MIthridates  by  the  City  of 
Mitylene.  1.  50. 

^r<7/«/s  Phaenomena,  tranflated  by  Cicero,  I.  16.  and 
alfo  his  Prognoflics.  I.  290 

ArcefilaSy  the  fixth  Succeflbr  of  Plato,  in  the  Academic 
School,  founded  the  New  Academy,    III.  328,  329 

Arch'tas^  an  eminent  Poet ;  the  Mafter  of  Cicero;  lived 
with  LucuUus,  I.  II.  defended  by  Cicero.  270 

Ariobarza?ies^  King  of  Cappadocia,  recommended  to 
Cicero  ;  begs  his  Affiftance  upon  a  discovery  of  a 
plot,  II.  182,  183.  drained  of  his  money  by  the 
Roman  Governor.  184 

Anjlotle^  his  works  firft  brought  into  Italy  by  Sylla,  I. 
30.  the  fcholar  of  Plato,  and  founder  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic Sedl.  III.  327.  held  the  Nature  of  God,  and 
the  Soul  to  be  a  fifth  Efience. 

Arpinum^  the  native  City  of  Cicero,  and  C.  Mafius,  — 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome;  it's  territory  rude 
and  mountainous.  I.  4 

Atelus^  Trib.  declares  the  expedition  of  CralTus^  prohi- 
bited by  the  Aufpices,  II.  85.  turned  out  of  the  Se- 
nate for  it  by  Appius.  ibid. 

Atticus^  afurnamcgiventb  T.  Pomponius ;  of  the  Epicu- 
rean fedb,  1.43.  purchafes  for  Cicero  at  Athen3feveral 
ftatues  and  curiofities  of  Grecian  fculpture,  142.  em- 
ploys his  flaves  in  copying  all  the  beft  Greek  v/riters. 

Vol.  hi.  C  c  1.44. 


144.  refufesto  follow  Cicero  in  his  exil,  370.  chides 
him  for  his  deje6lion,  377.fupplies  him  with  money; 
is  thought  too  cold  by  him,  391.  vifitshim  at  Dyrrha- 
chium,  398.  marries  Pilia,  II.  54.  complains  to  Ci- 
cero of  Quintus's  ufage  of  his  fifter  Pomponia,  169. 
labours  to  reconcile  Cicero  to  Ca-far'sadminiftration, 
'397.  his  tendernefs  at  parting  from  Cicero,  TIL  64. 
his  good- nature  fometimes  got  the  better  of  his  philo- 
fophy,65.  his  political  condudland  principles  compa- 
red with  Cicero's  and  Cato's,  362.  his  life  a  true  pat- 
tern of  the  Epicurean  fcheme,  37B.  why  none  of  his 
Letters  to  Cicero  were  ever  publifhed,  379.  his  daugh- 
ter married  to  Agrippa,  his  grandaughter  to  Tibe- 
rius ;  but  his  chief  glory  was  Cicero's  friend{hip.  380 

Jugurs^  their  College,  an  account  of  it.  11.  140.  prefi- 
ded  over  the  Aiifpkes^  as  the  Interpreters  of  the  will 
of  Jove,  III.  346.  their  dignity  and  powers,  ihid, 

Jufpices^  often  forged  by  Marius  and  Sylla,  to  animate 
their  foldiers.  I.  52 

Autronius^  P,  Paius,  convided  of  bribery,  forfeits  the 
Confulfhip,  I.  138.  banifh*d,  for  confpiring  with 
Catiline.  254. 
B. 

Albusy  Corn.  defended  by  Cicero;  his  character,  II. 

64.  begs  of  Cicero  to  a£l  the  Mediator  between 
Caefar  and  Pompey,  263.  and  to  ftand  neuter.  269. 
Bayle^  Mr.  a  miftake  of  his  corrected.  Note      II.  366 
BejYia^  L.  his  chara6ter  j  defended  by  Cicero,    11.  42 
Bibulus\  chofen  Conful  with  Caefar,  II.  297.  oppofes 
Clodius's  Adoption,  304.  injurioufly treated  byCasfar, 
3o6.ihuts  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  308.  provokes  the 
Triumvirate  by  his  Edi6ts,  320.  attacks  Amanus, 
and  is  repulfed  with  lofs.  III.  196.  obtains  tlie  de- 
cree of  afupplication,  199.  afpires  to  aTriumph.  228 
BonaDea^  her  myfteries  polluted  by  P.  Clodius.  I.  261 
Brutus^  D,  one  of  the  Confpirators  againft  Cacfar,  his 
cha.racler,  II.  426.  feizes  the  Province  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  III.  17.  forbids  Antony  the  entrance  of  it,  99. 
defends  Modena  againft  him  with  great  vigor,  193* 
affifts  in  the  defeat  of  Antony,  250.  purfues  him,  222. 
joins  his 'army  with  Plancu?,  228.  is  defcrted  by 
Plancus,  241.  and  kill'd  by  Antony's  foldiers.  242 
Brutus,  M.  Father  of  him  who  ftabbed  Caefar,  furrenders 
himfelf  to  Pompey,  and  is  killed  by  his  order,  I.  55. 
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lends  money  to  King  Ariobarzanes  ;  and  to  the  Sala- 
minians  ;  at  an  exorbitant  intereft  ;  prelTes  Cicero  to 
folicit  the  payment  of  it,  11.  185.  joins  with  Pompey 
againft  Caefar,  and  a6ts  with  a  particular  zeal,  295. 
writes  theLife  of  Cato,  344.  puts  away  his  wife  Clau- 
dia, and  marries  Porcia,  Cato's  daughter,  382.  makes 
an  oration  to  Caefar,  in  favor  of  King  Deiotarus,  407. 
chief  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Cacfar, — his  character, 
419.  his  defcent  from  old  L.  Brutus  aflerted,  and  the 
liory  of  his  being  Caefar's  fon  confuted,  ibid.  Note  [/] 
fpeaks  to  the  people  in  the  Capitol  after  Casfai's  death, 
III.  7.  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Antony's  manage- 
ment, retires  with  Caffius  to  Lanuvium,  16.  expoftu- 
lates  with  Antony  by  Letter,  50.  invites  Cicero  to  a 
conference,  60.  his  (hews  and  plays  received  with  ap- 
plaufeby  the  city,  67.  prepares  to  feize  Macedonia  by 
force,  80.  fends  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  in  that  expe- 
dition, 135.  takes  C.  Antony  prifoner,  174.  treats  him 
with  lenity,  175.  difpleafed  with  the  Ovation  decrQed 
to  06lavius,  21 1,  fecures  C.  Antony  on  fhipboard,  218. 
cannot  be  perfuaded  to  come  to  Italy,  247.  his  beha- 
viour in  Greece,  251.  difpleafed  with  Cicero's  mea- 
fures,  252,  his  conduct  compared  with  Cicero's  s  incon- 
fiftent  with  itfelf.  253 
Brutus^  L,  a  Medal  with  his  Head  on  one  fide,  and  A- 
HALA  on  the  other  3  a  conje£lureon  the  reafon  of  it. 

Note  [x]  III.  4 

Burfa^  T.  Munatlus  Plancus^  accufed  by  Cicero,  and  con- 
demned to  banifhment.  II.  159 
C. 

/^Mlius^  M,  his  character;  defended  by  Cicero,  II.  65. 

^  fends  the  news  of  Rome  to  Cicero,  176.  chofen 
dile,  and  defires  Cicero  to  fupply  him  with  wild  beafts 
for  his  ftiews,  215.  prefles  Cicero  to  remain  neuter  in 
the  civil  war,  276.  his  death  and  character.  300 

Carelliay  a  learned  Lady  and  correfpondent  of  Cicero. 

]II.  302 

Cisfar^  J,  nearly  allied  to  C.  Marius  ;  marries  Cornelia, 
Cinna's  daughter,  refufes  to  put  her  away;  is  deprived 
of  her  fortune,  and  the  Priefthood,  by  Sylla,  I.  33.  re- 
tires into  the  country  ;  is  difcovered  by  Sylla's  foldiers  ; 
obtains  his  life  with  difficulty ;  Sylla's  predi6tion  of 
him,  ibid,  gains  a  Civic  crown  at  the  Siege  of  Mity- 
lene,  50.  zealous  to  reftore  the  power  of  the  7'ril  uns. 
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115.  made  ufe  of  them  to  overturn  the  Republic^  iijfi. 
excelled  all  men  in  the  magnificence  of  hisfhews,  ir8. 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Manilian  law,  135.  fufpe6led 
of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  ftate,  139.  revives  the  Ma- 
rian caufe  ;  profecutes  the  Agents  of  Sylla's  cruelty  ; 
but  fpares  Catiline,  252.  fuborns  T.  Labienus  to  ac- 
cufe  C.  Rabirius,  lyi.  whom  he  condemns,  172. 
eledied  High-Prieft,  175.  votes  for  faving  the  lives  of 
Catiline's  Accomplices,  220.  in  danger  of  being  killed 
for  it,  234.  fupports  Metellus  againft  Cicero  ;  his  at- 
tempts againft  Catullus,  243.  ful'pended  from  his  office 
245.  his  fufpenfion  reverfed,  ibid,  impeached  by  L. 
Vettius,  and  Curius,  of  Catiline's  plot,  253.  takes 
his  revenge  on  them  both,  254.  put  avi'ay  his  wife,  263, 
his  behaviour  on  the  trial  of  Clodius,  265.  invites  Pom- 
pey  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Republick,  27 1.  fup- 
ports Clodius  againft  Cicero,  291.  returns  with  glory 
from  Spain,  296.  chofen  Conful  with  Bibulus,  297. 
forms  a  triple  league  between  Pompey,  Craftus,  and 
himfelf,  ihtd.  procures  Clodius's  Adoption,  303.  carries 
an  Agrarian  law  by  violence,  307.  gains  the  favor  of 
the  Knights  ;  fends  Cato  to  prifon,  308.  ratifies  Pom- 
pey's  a£i:s  in  x^fia,  and  humbles  Lucullus,  ibid,  feigns  a 
quarrel  with  Clodius,  310.  provoked  by  the  £di£ls  of 
Bibulus,  321.  fuborns  Vettius  to  fwear  a  plot  upon 
young  Curio,  and  the  nobles  of  the  oppofiteparty,  324. 
ftrangles  Vettius  in  prifon,  326.  endeavours  to  force 
Cicero  to  a  dependance  upon  him,  offers  to  make  him 
his  Lieutenant  in  Gaul,  330.  provoked  by  Cicero*s  re- 
fufal,  alBAs  Clodius,  and  throws  the  blame  on  Cicero, 
ibid,  reconciles  Pifo  to  Clodius,  337.  condemns  the  pro- 
ceedinos  of  Cicero  againft  Lentulus,  and  the  reft,  345. 
the  legality  of  his  acts  qucftioned  in  the  Senate,  353, 
goes  to  the  Province  of  Gaul,  ibid,  congratulates  Clo- 
dius upon  h:s  management  of  Cato,  366.  confents  to 
Cicero's  Reftoration,  373.  has  his  province  prolonged 
to  him  by  Cicero's  affiftance,  II.  43.  has  an  Interview 
with  Pompey  at  Luca,  49.  reconciles  Pompey  an4 
Craflus,  70.  his  fecond  expedition  into  Britain,  10 1. 
extremely  kind  to  Cicero,  106.  preffes  Cicero  to 
defend  Vatinius,  115.  and  alfo  Gabinius,  120.  bears  the 
lofs  of  hts  daughter  Julia  with  firmnefs,  and  prepares 
himfelf  for  a  breach  v/ith  Pompey,  128,  129.  alarms 
the  city  with  the  prorpedlof  a  civil  war,  165.  pieafed 

with 
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■with  the  coldncfs  between  Cicero  and  Cato ;  labors  to 
mcreafe  it,  199.  puts  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  212. 
bribes  Paullus  and  Curio  to  his  intercfts,  218.  ordered 
by  the  Senate  to  difmifs  his  army,  235.  pafles  the  Ru- 
bicon, 240.  offers  terms  of  peace,  244.  is  notfincerein 
it,  246.  the  nature  of  his  attempt  conlidered,  247.  takes 
Coriinium,  and  treats  his  prifoners  with  gencrofity,  254. 
prefl'es  Cicero  to  (land  neuter,  264,  274.  feizes  upon 
the  public  treafure,  280.  marches  into  Spain,  and  de- 
feats Pompey's  Lieutenants,  296.  created  Di6lator, 
makes  himlelf  Conful,  goes  after  Pompey,  297.  be- 
fieges  him  at  Dyrrachium,  without  fuccefs  j  quits  the 
fiege,  299.  gains  a  complete  victory  at  Pharfalia,  304. 
his  conduct  and  Pompey's  compared,  313.  declared  Dic- 
tator a  fecond  time,  317.  writes  kindly  to  Cicero,  324. 
has  an  interview  with  him,  326.  difgufts  the  City  by 
his  manner  of  creating  Confuls,  327.  embarks  for 
Afric,  ibid,  the  time  of  his  embarkment  cleared  from  a 
feeming  contradiction  between  Cicero  and  Hirtius,  ibid. 
Note  he  returns  vi6torious  ;  is  extravagantly  flat- 
tered by  the  Senate,  333.  his  regard  for  Cicero,  343. 
anfwers  Cicero's  Cato,  346.  pardons  M.  Marcellus, 
349.  reforms  the  Kalendar,  355.  pardons  Ligarius, 
359.  goes  into  Spain  againft  Pompey's  fons,  363.  fends 
Cicero  an  account  of  his  fuccefs,  396.  publifhes  his  An- 
ti-Cato,  404.  triumphs,  405.  inclined  to  ruin  King 
Deiotarus,  whom  Cicero  and  Brutus  defend,  407. 
iliocked  by  Brutus's  freedom  in  that  caufe,  ibid,  fhor- 
tens  the  term  of  the  Confulfhip,  to  oblige  the  more 
friends  with  it,  413.  open  to  all  kinds  of  flattery,  and 
defirous  of  the  Title  of  King,  414.  his  death  and  cha- 
ra6ter,  43  432.  worfhipped  as  a  Deity  by  the  meaner 
fort.  in.  25 

Calenus.,  the  head  of  Antony's  party,  III.  119.  carries  fc- 
veral  points  againft  Cicero.  124 

Capitol^  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time,  and  rebuilt  by  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus.  ,     I.  152 

Carbo^  Cn,  Papirius^  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Sylla,  killed 
by  Pompey.  I.  31 

Cartieades^  a  ProfefTor  of  the  New  Academy :  which  he 
carried  to  its  higheft  glory.  HI.  329 

Cajfms^  C.  blocked  up  in  Antior.h  by  the  Parthians  ;  gains 
an  advantage  over  them,  II.  191.  conspires  againit  Cne- 
far's  life  ;  his  charadfer,  422.  retires  with  [VI.  Brurus 
C  c  3  to 
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to  Lanuvium,  III.  17.  chofen  Patron  of  Puteoli  with 
the  two  Brutus's,  49.  expoftulates  by  Letter  with  An- 
tony, fjo.  prepares  for  an  attempt  upon  Syria,  80.  his 
fuccefs  in  Syria,  168.  defeats  Dolabella,  222.  his  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  condudl  vindicated,  250. 
compared  with  Brutus's.  251 

Caffiusy  ^  the  Tribun,  oppofes  all  motions  againft  Cae- 
far,  II.  235.  flies  to  Csefar's  camp.  ibid, 

Catiline^  difappointed  of  the  Confulftip,  enters  into  a 
Confpiracy  againft  the  ftate,  I.  1 39.  accufed  for  his  op- 
preffions  in  Afric ,  follicits  Cicero  to  undertake  his 
caufe,  146.  bribes  his  accufer  P.  Clodius  to  betray  it, 
147.  bribes  openly  for  the  Confullhip,  fupported  by 
Crafllis  and  Caefar,  149.  cuts  oft'  the  head  of  C.  Marius 
Gratidianus,  and  prefents  it  to  Sylla ;  accufed  by  L. 
PaulJus  of  murthering  Citizens  in  Sylla's  profcription  ; 
fufpefed  of  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  Fabia,  the 
Veftal,  152,  153.  fues  for  the  Confulftiip  a  fecond  time, 
175.  forms  a  defign  againft  Cicero's  life,  176.  his 
charadter,  177.  the  plan  of  his  confpiracy,  179.  fails 
in  a  defign  againft  Prasnefte,  114.  leaves  the  City,  191. 
is  declared  a  public  enemy,  197.  blocked  up  by  Q.  Me- 
tellus,  and  C.  Antonius,  233.  defeated  and  killed.  234 

Cato,  C.  Trib,  his  charader,  II.  28.  declares  himfelf  a- 
gainft  the  reftorationof  King  Ptolemy,  29.  treats  Pom- 
pey  roughly,  40.  makes  himfelf  ridiculous  by  the  fale 
of  his  gladiators,  56.  hinders  the  Confuls  from  chufing 
Magiftrates.  7 1 

CaiOy  M.  Porclus^  his  fpeech  for  putting  Catiline's  Ac- 
complices to  death,  L  228.  obtains  a  decree  for  that 
purpofe  in  his  own  words,  230.  declares  Cicero,  ihe 
Father  of  his  Country^  236.  accepts  the  Commiftion 
granted  by  Clodius's  law  to  depofe  Ptolemy  King  "of 
Cyprus,  360.  maintains  the  legality  of  Clodius's  Tri- 
bunate, 362.  repulfed  from  the  Praetorfhip,  II.  82. 
Auguftus's  m.oderation  with  regard  to  his  charadler, 
Notey  III.  285.  his  political  principles  and  conduct 
compared  v»^ith  Cicero's.  -  360,  365 

Cenfors ;  an  account  of  them,  I.  171.  their  office  reftored, 
after  an  intermiflion  of  1 7  years,  and  exercifed  with 
feverity.  ibid. 

Centuries^  the  divifion  of  the  people  into  Centuries.  I. 

13I5  132 

Cethegus^  one  of  Catiline's  Confpirators,  his  charadier, 
L  181.  put  to  death,  231,  Cha- 
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Chambers  of perfons^'mwhzi  mannerto  be  drawn.  Pr£/!xviii 
CharaSlcroi  Mithridates,  I.  22.  of  C.  Marius,  26.  of 
Sylla,  51.  of  Rofcius,  the  Comedian,  57.  of  Sertcrius, 
73,  74.  of  M.  Craflus,  77.  of  Catiline,  177.  of  Len- 
tulus,  180.  of  Cethegus,  181.  of  Lucullus,  139.  of 
P.  Clodius,  261.  of  M.Pup.  Pifo,  270.  of  L.  Calp. 
Pi^Oj  3;-<5-  of  A.  Gabinius,  338.  of  Pifo,  Cicero's  fon, 
420.  of  Trebatius,  II.  99.  of  P.  CrafTus,  139.  of  Q. 
Hortenfius,  223.  of  M.  Antony,  235.  of  Fompey, 
312.  of  Curio,  319.  of  Cato,  344,  360,  365.  of  Li- 
gariiis,  362.  of  Tullia,  366.  of  M.  Marcellus,  385. 
of  Mamurra,  Note  [/J  409.  of  M.  Brutus,  419.  of 
C.  CafTius,  422.  of  D.  Brutus,  426.  ofTrebonius, 
427.  of  J.  Caefar,  432.  of  Matius,  Ilf.  41.  Note  [i] 
45.  of  Servilia,  60.  of  Sulpicius,  132,  134.  Note  [/^J 
of  Hirtius,  2c6.  of  Panfa,  207.  of  Melfala,  Note  [z] 
256,  of  Odavius,  277,  of  Lepidus,  ibid,  of  Atticus, 

64,  362.  380 

Cicero^  M.  the  Grandfather  :  fome  account  of  him  ;  had 
two  fons,  Marcus  and  Lucius.  I.  8. 

Cicero^  M.  the  Father;  a  man  of  letters  and  politenefs  ; 
educates  his  children  with  great  care,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Craflus,  I.  9.  had  a  houfe  in  Rome,  on  Mount 
Palatin,  10.  faw  his  fon  Conful.  154 

Cicero^L,  the  coufin  of  Cicero;  on  account  of  him.  I.  123 

Cicero^  ^  the  brother,  obtains  the  government  of  Afia, 
and  quarrels  with  Atticus  for  refufing  to  be  his  Lieute- 
nant, L  278.  propofes  to  vifit  his  Brother  at  Theflalo- 
nica,  in  his  return  from  Afia,  butis  difappointed,  374. 
arrives  at  Rome,  382.  faves  his  life  in  a  tumult  by  hi- 
ding himfelf  under  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  IL  22.  driven 
from  his  houfe  by  Clodius,  406.  made  one  of  Caefar's 
Lieutenants  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  95,  loi.  projedsa 
poem  on  Caefar's  Britifli  expedition.  104 

Cicero^  M,  T.  when  born,  L  i.  an  account  of  his  fami- 
ly, 3.  called  a  New  man,  and  why  ;  his  family  feat, 
5.  now  poirefled  by  Dominican  Friers,  ibid,  received 
the  name  of  his  Father  and  Grandfather,  Marcus  ;  the 
name  of  Cicero,  whence  derived,  6.  educated  with  his 
coufins,  the  young  Aculeo's,  under  the  diredtion  of 
L.  Craflus,  9.  placed  in  a  public  fchool  under  a  Greek 
mafter,  10.  committed  to  the  Poet  Archias  ;  much  ad- 
dicted to  Poetry  ;  publifhes  a  poem  while  a  boy  ;  takes 
the  manly  gown,  12.  put  under  the  care  of  Muc. 

C  c  4  bcaevola 
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Scsevola  the  Augur  ;  afterwards  of  Scaevola  the  High^ 
Frieft  ;  acquires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws,  14. 
his  manner  of  improving  himfelf,  15.  he  tranflates 
Aratus's  Phsenomena  into  Latin  verfe;  publifhesapoem 
in  honor  of  C.  Marius ;  another,  called  Limon  ';  his 
poetical  genius  fcarce  inferior  to  his  oratorial,  17.  flu- 
dies  Philofophy  ;  is  fond  of  Phaedrus,  the  Epicurean; 
deferts  the  principles  of  that  fe6l:,  18.  makes  a  cam- 
paign with  the  Conful  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  in  the 
Marfic  war  ;  was  prefent  at  a  conference  between  the 
Conful  and  the  General  of  the  Marfi,  19.  ferves  as  a 
volunteer  under  Sylla,  relates  a  remarkable  adtion,  at 
which  he  was  prefent,  21.  faw  the  entry  of  C.  Marius 
into  Rome,  24.  writes  his  Pvhetorical  pieces,  28.  fcho- 
Jar  to  Philo,  the  Academic  ;  refumes  his  oratorial  ftu- 
dies  under  Molo,  the  Rbodian,  29.  ftudies  Logic  with 
Diodotus  the  Stoic  ;  declames  in  Latin  and  Greek  with 
M.  Pifo  and  Pompeius,  ibid,  puts  himfelf  a  fecond 
time  under  Molo,  35.  improves  his  language  by  the 
converfation  of  the  Ladies,  37.  offers  himfelf  to  the 
Bar,  ibid,  undertakes  the  caufe  of  P.  Qiiintius,  38, 
defends  S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria,  ibid,  is  applauded  for  it 
by  the  whole  city,  39.  defends  the  rights  of  certain 
towns  of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  Sylla 
had  taken  from  them,  42.  travels  into  Greece  and 
Afia,  43.  lodges  at  Athens  with  Antiochus,  ibid,  meets 
there  with  Atticus  ;  is  initiated  into  the  Eleufinian  my- 
fteries,  purfues  his  Rhetorical  ftudies  under  Demetrius 
the  Syrian,  44.  goes  over  into  Afia,  where  he  is  at- 
tended by  the  principal  Orators  of  that  country,  46. 
yifits  Rhodes  on  his  return,  where  he  ftudies  Philofo- 
phy with  Pofidonius,  and  declames  in  Greek  with  Mo- 
lo, ibid.  47.  comes  back  to  Rome  after  an  excurfion 
of  two  years,  48.  his  travels  the  only  fcheme  of  tra- 
velling with  credit,  49.  the  flory  of  his  journey  to  the 
Delphic  Oracle  fufpe6ted,  56.  he  marries  Terentia,  63. 
is  made  Qii^eftor,  pleads  the  caufe  of  Rofcius  the  Cp- 
median,  57.  enters  upon  the  Quasftorfhip  of  Sicily,  65. 
greatly  honoured  by  the  Sicilians,  pleads  for  fome  young 
Officers  of  quality,  67.  finds  out  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes, unknown  to  the  Syracufians,  68.  his  return  to 
Italy,  69.  refoives  to  refide  conftantly  in  Rome,  ibid. 
ilridtly  obferves  the  Cincian  law,  76.  takes  all  the  ufu- 
al  ways  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  people,  89. 
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i3  cle£led  Curule  ^dlle  ;  undertakes  the  profecutlon  of 
Verres,  84.  goes  to  Sicily  in  fearch  of  fa£ts  and  evi- 
dence againft  him;  his  reception  at  Syracufe,  87,  88. 
and  at  Mefiana,  89.  defeats  all  the  projects  of  Verres, 
by  a  new  way  of  proceeding,  and  forces  him  to  exil, 
91.  offends  the  nobility  by  it,  93.  fecures  the  affedlion 
of  the  citizens,  is  fupplicd  with  provifions  during  his 
il^dilefliip  by  the  Sicilians,  i?o.  defends  Cjecina  and 
Fohteius,  12%,  declared  Praetor  in  three  different  afTem- 
blies,  i  30.  condemns  Licinius  Macer,  131.  afcends 
the  Roftra  the  firft  time,  in  defence  of  the  Manilian 
law,  134.  defends  A.  Cluentius,  136.  frequents  the 
fchool  of  Gnipho,  137.  defends  Manilius,  138.  refufes 
to  accept  any  Province,  140.  takes  great  pains  in  fuing 
for  the  ConfuUliip,  ibid.  141.  employs  Atticus  to  pur- 
chafe  ftatues  and  other  curiofities  for  him  at  Athens, 
142.  defends  C.  Cornelius,  145.  inclined  to  defend 
Catiline,  146.  changes  his  m!nd,////V/.  appears  a  candi- 
date for  the  ConfuUhip,  148.  delivers  his  fpeech  called 
in  Toga  candidu  ;  defends  Q.  Gallius,  150.  proclamed 
Conful  by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  people,  154. 
has  a  fon  born  to  him,  155.  draws  his  Collegue^ 
C.  Antonius,  from  his  old  eno-ag-ements  to  the  interell 
of  the  Republic,  158.  unites  the  Equeflrian  order  with 
the  Senate,  159.  oppofes  Rullus's  Agrarian  law,  162. 
appeafes  the  people,  in  a  tumult  againfl  Otho,  167, 
perfuades  the  Ions  of  the  profcribed  to  bear  their  condi- 
tion with  patience,  169.  defends  C.  Rabirius,  170. 
publifhcsa  new  law  againft  bribery,  175.  charges  Ca- 
tiline with  traiterous  defigns,  176.  is  ordered  to  take 
care  that  the  Republic  receive  no  harm,  ibid,  is  inform- 
ed by  Curius  of  all  Catiline's  meafures,  184.  fummons 
the  Senate  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ;  decrees  a  reward 
to  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  plot,  185.  drives  Catiline 
out  of  the  city  by  a  refolute  fpeech,  186.  his  fecond 
fpeech  againft  Catiline,  192.  defends  L.  Murena,  199. 
and  C.  Pifo,  206.  inftruds  the  Embafladors  of  the  AJ- 
lobroges  how  to  convict  the  confpirators,  207.  has  pub- 
lick  thanks,  and  a  fupplication  decreed  to  him  for  pre- 
fervingthe  city,  212.  his  third  fpeech  againft  Catiline, 
ibid,  piiblifhcs  copies  of  the  trial  and  confeftion  of  the 
confpirators,  216.  his  fourth  fpeech  againft  Catiline, 
221.  ftlf^es  the  information  againft  Casfar,  235.  decla- 
red the  Father  of  his  Countn^  receives  honors  from  all 
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the  towns  of  Italy,  236.  makes  a  law  to  limit  the  Le-m 
gatio  libera^  237,  helps  to  procure  a  triumph  forL.  Lu- 
cullus,  238.  decrees  a  tharikfgiving  of  ten  days  to  Pom- 
pey,  239.  not  fufFered  by  the  Tribun  Metellus  to  fpeak 
to  the  people,  at  the  expiration  of  his  Confulfhip,  241 . 
pubiifties  an  Oration  againft  Metellus ;  writes  to  Q:  Me- 
tellus about  his  Brother's  treatment  of  him,  246.  his 
Letter  to  Pompey,  251.  gives  evidence  againft  Autro- 
nius,  254.  defends  P.  Sylla,  ibid*  buys  a  houfe  on  the 
Palatine  hill  with  borrowed  Money,  258.  gives  teftimo- 
ny  againft  Clodius,  265.  defends  the  Poet  Archias,  270, 
his  judgment  of  Cato,  214.  moderates  Pom pey's  Agra- 
rian law  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  both  parties,  286.  not 
permitted  to  leave  Rome,  when  chofen  by  lot  an  Em- 
baflador  to  the  Gallic  cities,  287.  publifliesthe  memoirs 
of  his  Confulfliip  in  Greek,  ibid»  writes  a  Latin  poem 
on  his  own  hiftory,  289.  publifhes  his  Confular  Ora- 
tions ;  and  Aratus's  Prognoftics,  tranflated  by  him  into 
Latin  verfe,  290.  unites  himfelf  with  Pompey  ;  jufti- 
fies  this  ftep,  292.  his  condu£l  with  regard  to  Caefar, 
and  the  Triumvirate,  300.  defends  C.  Antonius,  his 
Collegue,  303.  employs  himfelf  in  pleading  caufes,  313. 
defends  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  ibid,  advifes  Pompey  to  a 
breach  with  Csefar,  324.  is  alarmed  by  Clodius's  Tri- 
bunate 5  prefles  Atticus  to  return  to  Rome,  328.  refufes 
the  honors  offered  by  Caefar,  330.  depends  on  Pompey, 
hut  finds  reafon  to  diftruft  him,  331.  exprefles  an  in- 
clination to  the  Augurate ;  but  drops  it,  333.  is  vindi- 
cated from  an  unjuft  cenfureon  that  account,  hote  ibid, 
conceives  hopes  of  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  but  is  foon  con- 
vinced of  his  miftake,  335,  provides  L.  Ninnius,  Trib. 
to  oppofe  Clodius's  Laws  J  butconfents  to  let  them  pafs, 
339.  is  re-'uced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  and 
changes  his  habit  upon  it,  340.  is  defended  by  the 
Knights,  and  young  Nobility,  who  perpetually  attend 
him,  341.  is  deferted  by  Pompey,  347.  fubmits  to  a 
voluntary  exil  3  and  confecrates  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  350.  repents  his  quitting  the 
city  ;  charges  the  advifers  of  it  with  perfidy,  360.  ex- 
planes  the  motives  of  his  retreat,  362.  fpends  feveral 
days  at  V  ibo,  not  fufFered  to  enter  into  Sicily  by  C.  Vir- 
gilius  the  Prsetor,  368.  honorably  received  by  all  the 
towns  through  which  hepafTed,  369.  preffes  Atticus  to 
come  to  him,  ibid,  lodges  with  M.  Lenius  near  Brun- 
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difium,  371.  his  Dream,  372,  arrives  at  Dyrrachium, 
is  conducted  to Theflalonica  by  Cn.  Plancius,  374.  de- 
clines an  interview  with  his  Brother,  375.  his  dt^eition 
in  his  exil,  377.  uneafy  for  the  publication  of  one  of 
his  invedlivc  orations,  387.  returns  to  Dyrrachium, 
396.  difpleafed  with  the  management  of  his  friends  at 
Rome,  ibid,  his  reftoration  decreed  in  Marius's  monu- 
ment, 410.  and  confirmed  by  all  the  Centuries,  419. 
his  progrefs  from  Brundifium,  to  Rome,  421.  ^c,  re- 
turns thanks  to  the  Senate  and  People,  II.  2.  propofes 
a  law  for  granting  to  Pompey  the  adminiftration  of  all 
the  corn  and  provifions  of  the  Republic,  7.  pleads  for 
the  reftitutionof  his  Palatin  houfe,  21. rebuilds  hisTuf- 
culan  Villa,  21.  takes  down  the  a£ts  of  his  banifhment 
from  the  Capitol,  ibid,  is  aflaulted  in  the  ftreets  by  Clo- 
dius,  23.  labors  to  get  the  c  nrnmiflion  of  reftoring  King 
Ptolemy  granted  to  Lentulus,  31.  unites  himfelf  with 
Pompey,  40.  defends  L.  Beftia,  42.  promotes  a  decree 
for  prolonging  Caefar's  Command,  43.  defends  P.  Sex- 
tius,  45.  moves  for  confidering  Caefar's  ASl^  for  the 
divifion  of  the  Campanian  lands  ;  but  drops  that  mo- 
tion, 48,  49.  the  grounds  of  his  conduft  towards  the 
Triumvirate,  ^c,  51.  rebuilds  his  houfes,  54.  made 
uneafy  in  his  domeflic  affairs,  ibid,  applies  the  anfwer 
of  the  Harufpices  to  the  violences  of  Clodius,  59.  per- 
fuades  the  Senate  to  recall  Pifo  and  Gabinius  from  their 
Provinces,  63.  defends  Corn.  Balbus  and  M.  Caelius, 
64.  writes  a  Poem  in  compliment  to  Csefar,  66.  en- 
gages Lucceius  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  his  a6ts,  68. 
fpeaks  his  Inveclive  Oration  againft  Pifo,  77.  is  prefent 
at  Pompey's  fliews,  and  defends  Gallus  Caninius,  81, 
finifhes  his  Palatin  houfe,  and  prepares  an  Infcription 
for  it,  and  for  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  83.  his  quarrel 
and  reconciliation  with  Craflus,  86.  finiflies  his  piece 
on  the  complete  Orator,  87.  compofcs  a  treatife  on 
Politics,  92.  enters  into  an  intimacy  with  C^efar,  95. 
writes  a  feries  of  Letters  to  Trebatius  in  Gaul,  loc, 
fends  a  Greek  Poem  on  his  Confulfhip  to  Csfar,  and 
writes  an  Epic  Poem  in  honour  of  him,  105.  defends 
Plancius,  114.  and  Vatinius,    115.  gives  evidence 
againft  Gabinius,  117.  defends  him  in  a  fecond  trial, 
121.  apologizes  for  that  conduft,  ibid,  defends  C.  Ra- 
birius,  125.  accepts  Pompey's  Lieutenancy  in  Spain, 
butrcfigns  it,  130.  begins  a  correfpondence  of  Letters 
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with  Curio,  136.  ele<Sled  mto  the  College  of  Augurs, 
140.  ufcs  his  utmoft  endeavours  in  promoting  Milo  to 
the  ConfuKhip,  142.  not  deterred  from  undertaking 
Milo's  defence,  150.  accufes  the  Tribun  Burfa^  159. 
v/rites  his  Treatife  on  Laws,  161.  decides  a  difpute 
about  the  infcription  prepared  by  Pompey  for  his  New 
Temple,  163,  fuccedes  to  the  Government  of  Cilicia 
againft  his  wiil,  164.  not  pleafed  with  his  Provin- 
cial Government,  168.  fets  forward  towards  it, 
169.  fends  an  account  to  Atticus  of  Pomponia's  be- 
haviour to  his  Brother,  ibid^  has  an  interview  with 
Pompey  at  Tarentum,  172.  arrives  at  Athens,  and 
lodges  with  Ariftus,  173.  writes  to  C.  Memmius, 
in  favor  of  the  Epicureans,  174.  rallies  Trebatius  on 
his  turning  Epicurean,  ibid,  fets  forward  towards  A- 
fia,  176.  lands  at  Ephefus,  179.  arrives  at  Laodi- 
cea  ;  and  enters  upon  his  command,  180.  forbids  all 
expence  to  be  made  upon  himfelf  or  company,  by  the 
Cities  through  which  he  pafTed,  ibid,  fecures  his  Pro- 
vince from  the  inroads  of  the  Parthians,  182.  takes 
King  Ariobarzanes  under  his  prote£lion,  ibid,  refufes  to 
accept  any  prefent  from  him,  185,  follicits  him  to 
pay  his  debt  to  Brutus  with  the  money  offered  to  him- 
felf, ibid,  frees  the  Salaminians  from  the  oppreflions  of 
Scaptius,  Brutus's  agent,  187.  complains  of  Brutus  to 
Atticus,  188.  faluted  Emperor  by  his  army,  193.  takes 
PindenifTum,  194.  receives  hoftages  from  the  Tiburani, 
195.  entertains  thoughts  of  a  triumph  ;  fends  an  ac- 
count of  his  expedition  to  Cato,  197,  has  a  publick 
Thankfgiving  decreed  to  him,  ibid,  is  difpleafed  with 
Cato,  for  refufing  his  vote  to  it,  199.  fends  his  fon  and 
nephew  to  King  Deiotarus's  Court,  200.  governs  his 
Province  with  lingular  moderation  and  probity,  201. 
difgufts  hisPredecefTor  Appius  by  it,  204.  refolves  toaf- 
fift  Appius,  when  impeached  by  his  fon-in-law  Dola- 
beila,  :j^io.  begs  of  the  Confuls  by  letter,  not  to  pro- 
long his  government,  218.  commits  his  province  to  his 
Qj^jssftor,  221.  calls  at  Rhodes  on  his  Return,  222. 
is  much  afFecled  with  the  news  of  Hortenfius'sdeath,  ib, 
arrives  at  Athens,  225.  refolves  to  fue  for  a  Triumph, 
229.  has  an  interview  with  Pompey,  231.  follicits  an 
2ccommodation  between  him  and  Cicfar,  233.  arrives 
at  Rome,  234.  has  the  command  of  Capua  committed 
to  him  ;  biitrefigns  it,  241,  has  an  interview  v^ith  Cae- 
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far,  271.  prefTed  by  Caefar,  Antony,  6ifr.  not  to  follow 
Pompey,  274.  relblves  to  go  after  him,  281.  has  a 
conference  with  Servius  Sulpicius,  288.  goes  to  Pompey, 
290.  his  behaviour  in  that  camp,  and  fentiments  of  the 
-war,  293.  fome  of  his  Jokes  upon  the  management  of 
it,  Note  [it]  294.  he  refufes  the  command  of  it  after 
the  battle  at  Pharfalia,  305.  had  like  to  have  been  killed 
for  it  by  young  Pompey,  ibid,  returns  to  Italy,  307, 
finds  his  domeltic  affairs  in  great  diforder,  308.  uneafy 
in  his  refidence  at  Brundilium,  318.  received  kindly  by 
Caefar  j  returns  to  Rome,  326.  refumes  his  ftudies ;  and 
enters  into  a  ftri6t  friendfhip  w^ith  Varro,  328.  puts  a- 
way  his  wife  I'erentia,  331.  marries  Publilia,  332.  his 
railleries  on  Csefar's  adminiftration.  Note  [w]  334.  ca- 
refled  by  Csefar  and  his  friends,  339,  340.  writes  a 
book  in  praife  of  Cato,  344.  publifheshis  Orator,  348. 
returns  thanks  to  Caefarfor  the  pardon  of  M.  Marcel- 
lus,  349.   defends  Ligarius,  359.  fends  his  fon  to 
Athens,  364.  exceedingly  afflided  by  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  365.  refolves  to  build  a  Temple  to  her,  377. 
his  reafons  for  it,  Note[f]  378.  applies  himfelfclofely 
to  the  ftudy  of  phllofophy,  389.  publiihes  a  piece  called 
Hortenfius  ;  another  onthePhilofophy  of  the  Academy, 
391.  his  Treatife  392.  his  Tufculan  Dif- 

putations,  394.  writes  a  funeral  Encomium  on  Porcia, 
Cato's  fifter,  395.  is  prefled  to  write  fomething  to  Cae- 
far  ;  but  difcouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  it,  398.  de- 
fends King  Deiotarus,  407.  entertains  Caefar  at  his 
houfe,  408.  how  faracceflary  toCsefar's  death.  III.  3. 
urges  the  confpirators  to  fupport  that  a6i:  by  vigorous 
meafures,  10.  leaves  Rome,  difTatisfied  u^ith  the  indo- 
lence of  his  friends,  18.  difgufted  by  Cleopatra,  in  an 
interview  with  her,  22.  endeavours  to  draw  Hirtius  and 
Panfa  to  the  interefts  of  the  Republic,  30.  writes  his 
Treatife  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods ;  on  Divination, 
52.  on  the  Advantages  of  old  Age  ;  on  Friendfhip,  53. 
on  Fate  ;  his  Anecdote,  54.  approaches  towards  Rome, 
but  is  diffuadedfrom  entering  it,  56.  obtains  an  honora- 
ry Lieutenancy  ;  and  refolves  to  vifit  his  fon  at  Athens, 
57.  labors  to  reconcile  Hirtius  to  the  Conipirators,  59, 
aflifis  at  a  conference  Vv'ith  Brutus  and  his  friends,  60. 
begins  to  cheriih  06lavius,  as  a  check  to  Antony,  62. 
begins  his  book  of  Offices,  63.  and  an  Oration  adapted 
to  the  times,  il^id,  takes  his  leave  of  Attic  us  with  great 
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tenderners,  jbid,  fends  him  his  piece  on  Glory,  64.  fome 
account  of  that  piece,  Noie  [z]  ibid,  fets*forward  to- 
wards Athens,  74.  writes  his  Treatife  of  Topics  at  fea, 
75.  his  manner  of  writing  Prefaces,  Note  [/]  76.  en- 
couraged by  good  News  from  Rome,  he  drops  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  voyage,  78.  has  an  interview  with  Brutus, 
79.  and  arrives  at  Rome,  80.  delivers  the  £rft  of  his 
Philippics,  82.  retires  to  Naples  ;  compofes  his  fecond 
Philippic,  87.  confents  to  fupport  O&vius,  on  certain 
conditions,  92.  finifhes  his  Book  of  Offices,  95.  writes 
liis  Stoical  Paradoxes,  ib,  comes  back  to  Rome,  upon 
Antony's  leaving  it,  98.  fpeaks  his  third  Philippic,  100. 
his  fourth,  103.  publifhes  his  fecond  Philippic,  ibid, 
fpeaks  his  fifth,  107.  called  for  by  the  People,  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  116. 
fpeaks  his  fixth  Philippic,  ibid,  his  feventh,  119.  op- 
pofed  by  Calenus,  in  all  his  motions  againft  Antony  ; 
procures  a  decree  to  put  on  the  Sagum,  or  habit  of  war, 
124.  fpeaks  his  eighth  Philippic,  125.  his  ninth,  129. 
his  tenth,  136.  his  eleventh,  148.  his  flatue  of  Miner- 
va, dedicated  in  the  Capitol,  ftruck  by  lightening,  and 
repaired  by  the  Senate,  156.  fpeaks  his  twelfth  Philip- 
pic, 157.  his  thirteenth,  168.  his  noble  ftruggle  in  de- 
fence of  the  Republic  Liberty,  i  78.  his  pains  to  engage 
Lepidus,  Pollio,  and  Plancus,  in  the  fame  caufe,  ibid. 
mortifies  Servilius  in  the  Senate,  188.  difturbed  by  a 
report  of  his  defigning  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the 
City,  192.  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  on  the 
news  of  Antony's  defeat,  197.  fpeaks  his  r4th  Philip- 
pic, 198.  prefles  Brutus  to  come  into  Italy,  210.  de- 
crees an  Ovation  to  Odavius,  with  public  honors  to 
Hirtius,  Panfa,  Aquila,  ^c,  211.  expoftulates,  with 
D.  Brutus  on  Antony's  efcape,  214.  blames  M.  Bru- 
tus's  Clemency  to  C.  Antony,  177,  218.  utterly  averfc 
to  the  Confulfiiip  ofO£tavius,  236.  prelTes  Brutus  and 
Caflius  to  haften  to  Italy,  243.  his  condudl  from  the 
time  of  Caefar's  death  vindicated,  and  compared  with 
Brutus's,  25©,  270.  his  own  account  of  it  in  a  Letter 
to  Brutus,  255.  cleared  from  a  calumny,  intimated  in 
a  Letter  to  Brutus,  Note  \_e]  ;i70»profcribed  by  the  Tri- 
umvirate, 274.  might  have  efcaped  into  Macedonia,  ib, 
had  early  notice  of  his  danger ;  embarks  at  Aflura,  278. 
preferred  death  to  the  fatigues  of  camps  and  the  fea; 
forced  by  his  flavcs  to  attempt  a  flight  3  overtaken  by 


his  purfuers,  280.  orders  his  flaves  not  to  refift,  ibid, 
meets  his  death  with  the  greateft  firmnefs;  his  head  and 
hands  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  the  Roftra,  281.  the 
fpot,  where  he  fell,  vifited  by  Travellers,  283.  why- 
Virgil  and  Horace  make  no  mention  of  him,  ibid, 
Livy's  chara6ter  "of  him,  and  Auguftus's,  285.  Vel- 
leius's  encomium  of  him,  ibid,  all  the  fucceeding  wri- 
ters vie  with  each  other  in  praifmg  him,  ibid,  of  hisper- 
fon,  and  care  of  his  health,  286  his  cloaths  and  drefs, 
287.  his  domeftic  and  focial  chara6ter,  ibid,  his  high 
notions  of  friendfhip  ;  of  gratitude,  288.  of  placability 
to  enemies,  289.  his  fplendid  manner  of  living,  290. 
his  gay  and  fprightly  temper,  291.  thought  to  afFecl 
raillery  too  much,  292.  as  famous  for  wit,  as  for  elo- 
quence, ibid,  a  collection  of  his  fayings  publifhed  by 
Trebonius,  ibid,  a  more  copious  one  by  Tiro,  after  his 
death,  293.  an  account  of  the  number,  fituation  and 
condition  of  his  feveral  Villa's,  294.  an  Epigram  on 
his  Academy,  or  Puteolan  Villa,  297.  his  furniture 
rich  and  elegant ;  a  cedar  table  of  his  remaining  in  Pli- 
ny's time,  298.  the  fource  of  his  great  wealth,  299. 
his  moral  character  unbiemifhed  ;  he  had  no  intrigues 
with  the  Ladies,  301,  302.  was  thought  too  fanguin 
in  profperity,  defponding  in  adverfity,  303.  the  love  of 
glory  his  chief  pafTion,  304.  the  nature  of  that  paflioii 
explained  and  vindicated,  ibid*  his  great  learning  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  fcience,  310.  his  works  the  moft  precious, 
remains  of  Antiquity,  311.  his  induftry  incredible,  ib, 
a  chara£^:er  of  his  Letters  ;  familiar,  jocofe,  political, 
recommendatory,  312.  preferable  to  the  Letters  of  all 
who  lived  after  him  ;  compared  particularly  with  Pli- 
ny's, 316.  his  hiftorical  works  loft,  317.  his  plan  for 
a  general  Hiftory,  ibid,  no  remains  of  his  poetry,  but 
fome  fcattered  fragments,  318.    thefe  fhew  a  genius, 
ibid,  a  chara£ter  of  his  eloquence,  320.  compared  v;lth 
that  of  Demofthenes,  321.  and  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  pretended  to  an  Attic  tafte,  322.  his  Philo- 
fophy  drawn  from  the  Academy,  325.  an  account  of 
it,  as  explaned  by  himfelf,  329.  a  judgment  on  a  vari- 
ous reading  in  his  Treatifeon  the  nature  of  the  Gods, 
Note  [s]  330.  he  became  a  convert  to  the  New  Acade- 
my, 333.  the  difficulty  of  difcovering  his  real  fenti- 
ments  ftated,  335.  why  they  are  not  to  be  fought  in 
his  Orations,  336.  which  yet  are  good  teftimonies  of 
2  facts. 


fa6ls,  Note  [i]  337.  his  Letters  lay  open  his  hearty  bue 
with  fome  exceptions,  ibid,  his  Philofophical  works 
give  a  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Philofophy,  338.  the  key 
to  his  proper  fentiments,  339.  he  has  declared  no  pre- 
cife  opinions  in  natural  Philofophy,  ibid,  yet  was  ac- 
quainted with  fome  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  it, 
which  pafs  for  the  difcoveries  of  modern  ages,  340.  he 
believed  a  God  j  a  Providence  ;  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  ;  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  34.1,  342.  his  opinion  of  the  Religion  of  Rome 
confidered,  344,  345.  an  obfervation  of  Polybius  upon 
it.  Note  [sj  ibid,  his  own  religion  divine,  349.  he  de- 
duced the  origin  of  duty,  moral  obligation,  and  the 
eternal  difference  of  good  and  ill,  from  the  will  of  God, 
35O5  ^c.  his  fyflem  of  religion  and  morality,  contain- 
ed in  his  books  on  government,  on  laws,  and  on  offi- 
ces, 353,  354.  the  nobleft  fyftem  ever  publifhed  to 
the  Heathen  world,  ibid,  an  objedion  to  his  belief 
of  it  flated  and  anfwered,  ibid,  ^"c,  his  rule  of  follow- 
ing nature  explaned.  Note  [s]  355.  his  political  princi- 
ples and  conduft  illuflrated,  357,  ts'c,  compared  with 
Cato's,  36c,  365.  with  Atticus's,  362.  his  rule  of  ma- 
naging the  men  of  power,  363,  ^'c.  his  true  princi- 
ples always  difplayed  themfelves,  when  he  was  at  liber- 
ty to  exert  them,  365.  his  death  violent,  but  not  un- 
tijnely,  ibid,  what  he  feems  to  have  wifhed,  366.  the 
lafl  a61:  of  his  life  glorious.  ibid. 

Cicero,  the  Son,  in  veiled  with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpi- 
num,n.  272.  carried  by  his  Father  to  Pompey'scamp, 
292.  commands  a  wnng  of  Pompey's  horfe,  3G5.  fent 
to  Athens  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus,  364.  much  com- 
mended and  beloved  by  Brutus,  III.  142.  entrufled 
with  the  command  of  his  horfe  in  Macedonia,  143.  de- 
feats C.  Antony,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  174.  his  cha- 
racter injurioufly  treated  by  pofterity,  366.  a  true  ac- 
count of  it,  and  a  fummary  view  of  his  life^  367,  ^c. 

Cicero^  ^  attends  his  Brother  into  Cilicia,  as  one  of  his 
Lieutenants,  II,  169.  refolvesto  follow  him  into  Pom- 
pey's  camp,  291.  obtains  pardon  from  Cae far,  308.  re- 
viles his  Brother  in  his  Letters  and  Speeches  to  Csfar's 
friends,  309.  gives  a  difadvantageous  charaClerof  the 
Confuls,  Panfa  and  Hirtius,  IIL  207.  is  profcribed  by 
the  Triumvirate,  278.  conceals  himfelf  in  Rome,  but 
is  difcovered  and  killed,  together  with  his  Son.  377 

CictTi^ 
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Cicero^  ^  the  Son,  gives  information  to  Caefar  of  his 
Uncle's  difaffeclion  to  him,  II.  273.  makes  an  Oration 
againft  his  Uncle,  309.  abufes  both  the  Uncle  and  his 
P'ather,  to  pleafe  Caefar's friends,  397.  deferts  Antony, 
and  is  reconciled  to  his  Father  and  Uncle,  III.  72.  is 
prefented  to  Brutus,  73.  undertakes  to  accufe  Antony 
to  the  people,  ibid,  is  abufed  by  Antony  in  his  Edicts, 
96.  is  profcribed  3  taken  in  Rome,  and  killed  with  his 
Father.  377 

Cinclus^  M.  Tr'ib.  his  law  prohibiting  Patrons  to  take 
money  or  prefents  from  their  Clients.  I. 

Clnna^  the  Conful,  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  depofed  by 
his  Collegue  Oftavius  ;  recalls  Marius,  enters  Rome 
v^ith  a  fuperior  force,  and  puts  all  his  enemies  to  the 
fvv^ord,  I.  24.  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  foldiers.  30 

Cimay  L.  'Cornelius^  Praetor,  applauds  the  a£t  of  killing 
Caefar,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  people.  III.  8.  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  Caefar's  veteran  foldiers.  ibid. 

Ctnna,  Hehius,  Tribun,  miftaken  for  L.  Cornelius  Cin- 
na,  au'l  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble.  III. 

Cifpius^  Tribun,  beaten  by  Clodius.         ^  I.  /|.o6 

Civic  Croiuny  what,  h'c,  J.  50 

Clajjical  writers^  why  fo  called.  1.  131.  Note. 

Cleopatra^  Qiieen  of  Egypt,  flies  from  Rome  upon  the 
death  of  Caefar,  III.  22.  her  conference  therewith  Ci- 
cero, ibid. 

CkditiSy  P.  his  chara6ler,  f.  261.  profanes  the  myfteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  262.  his  trial  for  it,  264.  becomes  a 
declared  enemy  to  Cicero,  269.  his  projt^t  to  get  him- 
felf  chofen  Tribun,  by  the  means  of  Adoption,  2g(  .. 
the  law  of  his  adoption  carried  by  the  affiftance  of  Cae- 
far and  Pompey,  304.  his  pretended  quarrel  with  Cae- 
far, 310.  is  ele£led  a  IVibun,  and  threatens  Cicero^ 
328.  promifes  Pompey  to  be  at  his  devotion,  330.  does 
not  fuffer  Bibulus  to  fpeak  to  the  people  on  laying  down 
the  Confulfhip,  332.  bargains  with  Pifo  and  Gabinius 
to  opprefs  Cicero,  336.  endeavours  to  gain  the  people 
by  popular  laws,  339,  infults  Cicero,  340,  produces 
the  Confuls  to  give  their  opinion  on  Cicero's  Conful- 
fhip,  345.  repeals  the /Elian  and  Fufian  laws,  346. 
publiflies  a  law  for  Cicero's  banifliment,  3S4.  demo- 
liflies  Cicero's  houfes,  357.  perfecutes  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren,  358.  poifons  Stius  Pofthunuis.  for  refufing  ro 
fell  bis  houfe  to  him,  359.  procures  a  lasv  to  df  pof?- 
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Ptolemy,  King  of  Cyprus ;  charges  Cato  with  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  364,  365.  is  congratulated  upon  it  by 
Caefar,  366.  affronts  Pompey  by  feizing  Tio;ranes  his 
prifoner,  382.  forms  a  plot  againft  Pompey's  life,  384.- 
attacks  the  Triumvirate  and  Gabinius,  400.  drives  Fa- 
bricius  and  Cifpius  the  Tribuns  out  of  the  Forum,  with 
great  flaughter,  406,  ^c,  impeached  by  Milo,  fcreened 
by  Metelius,  408.  endeavours  to  raife  frefli  tumults 
againft  Cicero,  II.  5.  oppofes  the  reftitution  of  his  Pa- 
latin  houfe,  19.  commits  great  outrages  againft  Cicero 
and  Milo,  22.  chofen  i^^dile,  35.  impeaches  Milo,  37* 

'  applies  the  anfwer  of  the  Harufpices  to  the  cafe  of  Ci- 
cero, 59.  impeaches  the  Tribuns  Suffenas,  C.  Cato, 
and  Procilius,   1 13.  killed  by  Milo.  146 

Clodius^  Sext.  tried  and  baniftied  for  his  violences  at  Clo- 
dius's  funeral.  II,  158 

Confuls  ;  the  method  of  chufing  them.  I.  153 

Comelius^  C.  Trib.  raifes  great  diforders  in  the  City  by 
the  publication  of  new  Laws,  I.  129.  accufed  for  pradli- 
ces  againft  the  ftate,  defended  by  Cicero.  14^ 

Cormficiiis^  Proconful  of  Afric,  continued  firm  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty.  III.  186 

Corradus  Seb.  his  Life  of  Cicero,  what.  Fref.  xxvii 

Cotta,  an  Orator  of  the  firft  character,  L  39^  his  way  of 
fpeaking  58.  obtains  the  Confulfhip,  60.  moves  the 
Senate  to  recall  Cicero.  382 

O'^^j,  L.  the  firft  Orator  of  his  time,  diredled  the  me- 
thod of  Cicero's  education.  I.  9 

CraJ/iiSy  M,  obtains  the  decree  of  an  Ovation  and  laurel 
crown,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Servile  war,  I.  73. 
his  riches  and  manner  of  raifuig  them,  77.  chofen 
Conful  with  Pompey,  78.  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  confpi- 
racy  with  Catiline,  Casfar,  ^c.  fupports  Piio  againft 
Pompey,  139.  accufed  of  a  correfpondence  with  Cati- 
line, 255.  corrupts  the  Judges  in  Clodius's  tri-^l,  266. 
difcompofes  Pcmpcy  by  praifing  Cicero's  ad'rs,  275. 
prepares  for  his  Eaftern  Expedition,  in  defiance  of  the 
Aufpices,  li.  84.  reconciled  to  Cicero,  86.  his  death. 

Crajjh^  P.  the  Son;  his  death  and  character.  I.  139 
Cratippus^  the  Peripatetic,  Praeceptur  to  young  Cicero  at 

Athens.  II.  346  111- 367.  370 

Cfrmuiiusj  Ccrdus^  put  to  dea;h  by  Tibtrnus,  foi  prail;rs?^ 

Brutus.  HI.  2  < 
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Crete^  fubjefted  to  the  Romans,  T.  7a 

Crown^  Laurel^  the  ornament  of  a  Triumph.  I.  73 

 Myrtle^  of  an  Ovation.  ibid. 

Curio ^  C.  Scribonius^  Conful,  an  Orator  of  a  pecuh'ar 
a6tion  and  manner  of  fpeaking.  I.  63 

Curioy  the  Son,  the  moll:  a6five  oppofer  of  the  Trium- 
virate, I.  321.  clears  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  a  plot, 
325.  enters  into  a  correfpondence  of  Letters  vvith  Ci- 
cero ;  his  charadter.  IL  136 
Curioy  obtains  the  Tribunate  ;  changes  his  part,  and  de- 
clares for  Caefar,  IL  218.  fiies  to  Casfar's  camp.  235. 
drives  Cato  out  of  Sicily;  is  deftroyed  with  his  whole 
army  in  Afric,  319.  his  character.  ibid, 
Curius,  one  of  Catiline's  confpirators,  difcovers  their 
counfils  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia  his  Miftrefs,  I.  1 14.  ac- 
cufes  Casfar,  and  claims  the  reward  decreed  to  the  firft 
difcoverer  of  the  plot.  253 

T\Jmcifippus^  Prsetor  of  the  city,  kills  the  principal  Se- 
nators  by  order  of  young  Marius.  J«  3' 

Decemviri  ;  the  guardians  of  the  Sibylline  Books  ;  who. 

111.346 

Deiotaru^^  King  of  Galatia  ;  a  faithful  Ally  of  Rome  j 
prepares  to  join  with  Cicero  againft  the  Parthians,  IL 
182.  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Csefar,  407- 
accufed  of  adefign  againft  Casfar's  life,  ibid,  defended 
by  Brutus,  and  by  Cicero,  tbicL  purchafed  his  domi- 
nions again  of  Antony.  III.  47 
Demetrius,,  mafter  of  Rhetoric  to  Cicero  at  Athens.  I.  44 
Di£latorJhipy  fome  account  of  that  office.  I.  34 
Dio  Cajfim  3  the  grounds  of  his  malignity  to  Cicero.  Pref, 

xxiv. 

Diodotus^  a  Stoic  ;  lived  with  Cicero.  I.  29 

Dionyfius^  of  Magnefia,  a  famed  Rhetorician,  attended 
Cicero  in  his  travels.  I.  46 

Dionyfius^  Tutor  to  the  two  young  Cicero*s.  II.  200 
Divination  \  artificial  and  natural  ;  what.  III.  347?  348 
Divination^  a  fpeech  of  Cicero  fo  called  ;  why,  I.  86 
Divorce^  a  cuftom  mentioned  on  that  occafion.    II.  332, 

Note  [k] 

Dolabellay  P.  Cornelius  ;  his  chara6ler  ;  marries  Cicero's 
daughter,  IL  2c8.  impeaches  Appius,  209.  follicits  Ci- 
cero to  defert  Pompey,  298.  raifes  great  tumults  in 
Rome,  310.  is  divorced  from  Tullia,  311,  makes  a 
D  d  2  fpeech 
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fpeech  in  the  Senate  agalnft  Antony,  413.  afTumes  tihe 
Confulfnlp  upon  Ciefar's  death,  III.  25.  demolifhes  the 
Altar  ereci:ed  to  Cacfar  ;  and  acts  vigoroufly  on  the  fide 
of  liberty,  26.  bribed  by  Antony  to  Subvert  the  Repub- 
lic, 49.  leaves  the  City  to  get  polTellion  of  Syria  againft 
Caffius,  145.  furprizes  Smyrna  by  ftratagem,  and  puts 
Trebonius  to  death,  147,  is  declared  a  public  enemy, 
ibid,  purfued  and  defeated  byCaffius  ;  kills  himfelf.  222 
Z)5;wV/wj,  taken  and  difmifled  by  Casfar  atCorhnium.  II.  250 
Drujusy  the  Tribun,  aflaflinated.  I.  18 

E. 

jrLei^mian  myfteries^  I.  44.  fome  account  of  them, 
■  .        ^  .  ^'0Ulc-\^l 

Emperor  \  the  fignification  of  that  title.  Note  [/]    I.  251 
Epiciirearis,  their  reverence  of  the  ruins  of  Kpicurus's 
walls,  II.  173.  many  of  them  highly  efteemed  by  Ci- 
cero, 174.  the  greateft  part  of  the  Nobility,  and  of  Ci- 
cero's friends,  ofthatfeft.  Note  \_t^  412 
Epijcopiis ;  a  remark  on  the  ufe  of  that  name.       Note  [/] 

II.  242 

Equcftricn  dignity^  or  the  order  of  Knights,  what  it  was. 
Note  [/;]  I.  3.  the  judgment  of  caufes  taken  from  them, 
and  reftored  to  the  Senate,  34.  recover  their  right  of 
Judicature,  115.  obtain  diftinct  feats  in  the  Theatres, 
by  Otho's  law.  128 

Erana^  the  Capital  of  Amanus  j  makes  a  flout  defence 
againft  Cicero.  II.  [193] 

Evccati^  what  they  were.  Note  [a-]  III.  194 

F. 

T?Abia^  fifter  to  Cicero's  wife  Terentia  ;  one  of  the 
Veftal  Virgins  j  tried  for  inceft  with  Catiline,  and 
acquitted.  I.  153 

Eabius^  ^  chofen  Con fu I  by  Csefar,  II.  405.  triumphs, 
410.  his  death.  412 
Fabriciu:^  Franc,  his  life  of  Cicero,  what.     Prcf.  xxviii 
Fahricius^  the  Tribun,  driven  cut  of  the  forum  by  Clo- 
dius.  I.  406 

Fathers.,    Latin^   made  great  ufe  of  Cicero's  writings, 

Kote  [f]  II.  391 

Favcnius^  the  mimic  of  Cato.  II.  197 

Fever,  pleuretic,  the  common  diftemper  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome.  Note  [g]  I»  25 

Filnnusy  a  little  river  running  thro'  Cicero's  eflate.  I.  5 

FhcatSy 
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FliUiuSy  Z.  Valerius^  accufcd  of  male-adminiftration,  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  ^-3^3 

Flaccus^  M.  Lenlus^  entertains  Cicero  in  his  exil.  I.  371 

Flavins^  the  Ti ibun,  commits  the  Conful  Mctellus  to 
prifon.  I.  286 

Forinn^  the  great  Square  of  Rome.  I.  18 

G. 

f^Abhnus^  A,  Tribun,  propofes  a  law  to  grant  an  ex- 
traordinary  commiflion  to  Pompey,  I.  124.  is  chofen 
Conful,  33  ^  combines  wiih  Clodius  to  opprcfs  Cicero, 
336.  his  Ciiara6ter,  338.  rejects  tlie  petition  of  the 
Knights  in  favor  of  Cicero  ;  baniflies  L..  Lamia  for  his 
zeal  in  Cicero's  fervice,  34?.  braggs  of  having  been 
the  favorite  of  Catiline,  357.  fights  for  Pompey  againft 
Clodius,  384.  goes  to  his  Province  of  Syria,  403.  fends 
an  account  of  his  victory  over  Ariffobu!us,  but  is  re- 
fufed  the  honour  of  a  ihankfgiving,  II.  57.  recalled  from 
his  Province  by  the  Senate,  64  reftores  King  Ptolemy, 
75.  returns  to  Rome,  is  impeached  of  trcafon,  ^c, 
1 16.  is  defended  by  Cicero.  121 

Gallius^  i^.  defended  by  Cicero.  I.  1 50 

Gaul  Narhonefe^  the  general  charavfler  of  that  people  by 
Cicero.  L  123 

GelUuSy  L,  and  On.  Leniulus^  exercife  the  office  of  Cen- 
fors  with  rigor.  I,  121 

Gnipho^  a  celebrated  Rhetorician,  kept  ^  fchool  In  Rome. 

Gracchi^  faid  to  derive  their  eloquence  from  their  mother 
Cornelia.  I.  10 

Greeks^  the  beft  Mafters  of  Eloquence.  I.  il 

Greek  learnings  in  great  vogue  at  Rome.  I.  36 

Greek  writers,  to  be  read  with  caution  on  Roman  affairs, 

Pref.  xxiii 

H. 

T  J  Adrian  died  in  Cicero's  Puteolan  Villa.  Note  III.  297 
Harufpices^y  their  anfwer  concerning  certain  pro- 
digies, 11.  58.  their  office  and  character.         III.  347 
Hdvia,  Cicero's  mother  ;  rich,  and  well  defcended  ;  ne- 
ver once  mentioned  by  Cicero  -y  a  ftory  told  of  her  by 
Quintus.  IL  2 

Hermathence^  and  Herrneracla^  what  fort  of  figures.  1.  143 
Herophilus  \  an  Impoftor,  pretendincj  to  be  the  Grandfon 
of  C.  Marius  ;  banifhed  by  Cjefar,  II.  388.  put  to 
death  by  Antony.  III.  19 

D  d  3  Hirtius 
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Htrtius  writes  againft  Cicero's  Cato,  II.  345.  fends  Ci- 
cero an  account  of  Caefar's  fuccefs  in  Spain,  396.  de- 
fends  Cicero  againft  his  Nephew  Quintus,  397.  marches 
with  his  army  againft  Antony,  III.  121.  gains  a  con- 
fiderable  vi(3:ory  over  him,  196.  totally  routs  him  in  a 
fecond  engagement,  in  which  he  himfelf  was  killed, 
204.  his  character.  208 

H'tjlory^  of  the  Lives  of  Great  men,  the  moft  entertain- 
ing, Pref.  XV.  a  plan  for  a  general  Hiftory,  drawn  by 
Cicero,  Pref.  xix.  the  Author's  method  of  compiling 
the  prefent  Hiftory,  Fref.  xx.  a  general  rule  of  writing 
it.  ibtd.  xxvii 

Horace^  a  paffage  in  him  illuftrated.        "Note  [^]  II.  104 

HGrtefiftus^  the  reigning  Orator  at  the  bar;  a  volunteer  in 
the  Marfic  war  ;  commands  a  Regiment,  I.  19.  raifes 
Cicero's  emulation,  29.  his  way  of  fpealcing,  58.  cal- 
led the  Player,  for  his  Theatrical  a£lion,  79.  the  King 
of  the  Forum,  85,  oppofes  the  Gabinian  law,  125. 
fufpefled  by  Cicero  of  treachery  towards  him,  360.  his 
death  and  character.  II.  222 

H}pfi£us^  impeached  of  bribery,  and  treated  with  inhu- 
manity by  Pompey.  II.  159 

Dolatry^  one  of  its  fources  intimated.  Note  [f]  II.  378 
'Jerujalem^  befieged  and  taken  by  Pompey.      I.  272 
ycws^  their  numberand  credit  atRome,  I.  316.  zealoufly 
attached  toCasfar;  hated  Pompey  for  his  affront  to  their 
Temple.  III.  16 

Jnier-rex^  what  fort  of  Magiftrate.  II.  132 

interregnum^  the  longeft  ever  knov/n  in  Rome.    II.  135 
Juba^  King  fupports  the  Pompeians  in  Afric.     II.  399 
"Julia^  Caefar's  daughter,  and  Pompey's  wife,  dies  in  Child- 
bed ;  the  unhappy  confequences  of  her  death.  II.  128 
K. 

J^AUndar^  Roman,  reformed  by  Caefar.  Note  \rii\  II.  290 

L. 

T  Abtenw^  T.  Tribun,  fuborned  by  Cjefar,  to  accufeC. 
Rabirius,  f.  171.  ope ns_  Caefar's  way  to  the  High 
Priefthood,  175.  one  of  Csefar's  Lieutenants,  revolts  to 
Pompey.  11.  242 

Lalia^  the  wife  of  Scaevola,  the  Augur ;  eminent  for 
her  eloquence  of  fpeaking.  ,  I.  37 

Late- 


1 
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LaUrenfts^  Lieutenant  to  Lepidus,  informs  Plancus  of  his 
treachery,  III.  227.  lays  violent  hands  upon  himfelf.  228 

Law^  raifed  its  profeflors  to  the  higheft  honors,  I.  14. 
Cincian,  59.  Gabinian,  124.  of  L.  Otho,  128.  Cal- 
purnian,  129.  Manilian,  132.  Papian,  146.  -^lian 
and  Fufian.  346 

Laws^  fome  new  ones  occafion  difturbances  in  the  City, 

I.  124.  two  propofed  by  Cicero.  237 
Legacies^  ufually  bequeathed  by  Clients  to  their  Patrons. 

III.  300 

Legatio  libera^  what.  I.  237 

Lentulus^  one  of  Catiline's  confpirators,  I.  180.  his  cha- 
racter, 181.  flrangled  in  prifon.  231 

Lentulus,  P.  Cornelius^  Conful,  moves  the  Senate  for  the 
reftoration  of  Cicero,  I.  386.  the  chief  promoter  of 
Cicero's  return,  11.  3.  ambitious  of  the  commiffion  of 
replacing  King  Ptolemy,  28.  leaves  his  affairs  to  Cice- 
ro, and  fets  out  for  Cilicia,  31.  lays  afide  the  thoughts 
of  reftoring  Ptolemy,  ibid,  taken  at  Corfinium,  and 
difmifTed  by  Caefar.  255 

Lepidus^  M,  enters  into  civil  war  againft  his  Collegue 
Catiilus,  1.  54,  55.  managed  by  Antony  ;  feizes 
the  High-Priefthood  after  Caefar's  death.  III.  9.  olFers 
honourable  terms  to  S.  Pom.pey,  10.  writes  to  the  Se- 
nate to  exhort  them  to  a  peace  with  Antony,  167. 
fufpe6led  of  a  fecret  underilanding  with  him,  ibid,  ex- 
cufes  his  fending  fuccours  to  him,  212.  a6ls  a  treache- 
rous part  with  Plancus,  and  joins  camps  with  Antony, 

226.  declared  a  public  enemy,  230.  forms  the  league 
of  the  fecond  Triumvirate  with  Ca^far,  and  Antony, 
272.  profcribes  his  own  Brother,  in  exchange  for  Cice- 
ro, 276.  a  weak  man ;  the  dupe  of  his  two  Collegues; 
defertedhis  true  intereft ;  ftript  of  his  dignity  by  06la- 
vius.  278 

Letters     Cicero  to  Atticus,  I.  124,  143, 146,  279,  397. 

II.  169,  185,  188,  19  ?,  194,  199,  202,  204,  220,  221, 

227,  228,  231,  234,  239,  244,  251,  255,  262,  267, 
271,  283,  287,  312,  323,  331,  344,  364,  368,  379, 
39^'  397»  399'  409-  4?  23,  26,. 3c, 
355  47'  54'  61,  62,  64,  65,  67,  72,  73,  79»  92, 
93,  98.  to  Metellus  Celer.  I.  246.  to  Pomoey,  251. 
to  Terentia,  388.  to  Gallus,  II.  26.  to  Lentulus,  50, 
122.  to  Lucceius,  68.  toM.  Marius,  81.  to  J.  Ccefar, 
98,  to       Cicero,  118.  to  Curio,  137,  143.  to  Mari- 

D  d  4  us, 
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USj  l6o.  to  Memmius,  174.  to  Trebatiiis,  th'id.  to  M» 
Caelius,  178,  216.  to  Cato,  184.  to  Papirius  Pectus, 
iQ5^  3345  335>  338*  339»  34^-  to  Appius,  206.  to 
C  irio,  217.  to  Tiro,  227.  to  Pompey,  257.  to  Cae- 
far,  265,  309.  to  Varro,  326,  329,  340.  to  Plancus, 
332.  to  Ampius,  341.  to  Serv.  Suipiciiis,  349,  373. 
to  Ligarius,  257.  to  CaHius,  402.  III.  86,  90,  125, 
155,  247.  to  Curius,  11.41 1,  to  Dolabclla,  III.  27. 
to  iVIatius,  40.  to  Lcpidus,  172.  to  Plancus,  173,  179, 
180.  to  M.  Brutus,  J45,  174,  T76,  187,  210,2185 
219,  231,  236,  243,  24}.,  255.  to  1).  Prutus,  214, 
224,  240.  to  Cornificius,  249.  of  M.  Cielius  to  Cice- 
ro, II.  176,  2!  I,  276,  299.  of  Cato  to  Cicero,  198. 
of  Pompey  toDomitius,  250.  to  Cicero,  257.  ofCae- 
Jar  to  Cicero,  256,  265,  274.  of  Balbus  to  Cicero,  263, 
269.  of  Balbus  and  Oppius  to  Cicero,  268.  of  Antony 
to  Cicero,  275,  281.  liJ.  20.  toHirtiusand  Odlavi- 
us,  11.  164.  of  Dolabella  to  Cicero,  291.  of  Serv.  Sul- 
picius  to  Cicero,  369,  383.  of  Caffius  to  Cicero,  396. 
ill.  189.  of  Matius  to  Cicero,  41.  of  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fius to  M.  Antony,  50,  88.  of  Hirtiusto  Cicero,  59, 
cf  M.  Brutus  to  the  Confuls,  135.  to  Cicero,  141,233, 
263.  of  Plancus  to  Cicero,  183,  213,  225,  227,  228. 
of  Pollio  to  Cicero,  184,  210.  of  Galba,  to  Cicero,  194. 
of  Lepidiis  to  Cicero,  212.  ^ind  the  Senate,  228.  of 
D.  Brutus  to  Cicero,  215,  223,  239.  of  Trebonius  to 
Cicero,  55,  368.  of  Cicero,  the  Son,  to  Tiro.  369 
Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  memoirs  of  thofe  times. 
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Ligaj'iu^^  pardoned  by  Cxfar,  II.  359.  his  character.  362 
Livy^  called  a  Pompeian  byAugutius.  III.  284 

Loliius^  M.  one  of  the  chiefs  in  Clodius's  mob.    II.  6. 
Lucceius^  Cicert's  friend,  a  celebrated  writer,  IL  6'8.  un- 
dertakes the  life  of  CiccTO.  69 
Lucullus^  L.  defeats  theviolenccs  of  the  Tribun,  L.  Qiiin- 
tius,  I.  70.  obtains  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic 
v/ar,  72.  drives  Mithridates  out  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Pontus,  and  gains  many  gk>rious  vi£lories,  133.  his 
foldiers  mutiny  againfl:  him,  ibid,  he  triumphs  j  retires 
from  public  affairs  ;  his  charader.  238 
l^uperci^  inllituted  in  honor  of  Cat-far,  III,  414 

Lupus.)  Tribun,  propofes  the  annulling  of  Caefar's  a6t  for 
the  divifion  of  the  Campanian  lands,  II.  29 

L'^Jlr'ical  day  5  what  it  was,  I.  6 

Lyceum^ 
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Lyceum^  a  Gymnafmm  at  Athens  where  Ariflotle  opened 
his  School.  III.  727 

M.  ' 

^^y/tvr,  L.  accufed  of  oppreflion,  and  condemned  by 
Cicero;  the  ftory  of  his  death.  !•  13^ 

Mammura^  commander  of  Cxfar's  artillery,  his  charac- 
ter. iV^.V  [/]  III.  408 

ManiliuSy  Trib.  raifes  difturbances  in  the  City  by  a  new 
law  ;  publifhes  a  law,  to  transfer  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  from  Lucullus  to  Pompey,  I.  132.  ac- 
cufed of  corruption,  and  defended  by  Cicero,  I.  137 

Manllus^  raifes  an  army  for  the  fervice  of  Catiline,  I.  179 
declared  a  public  enemy.  197 

Manly  gown^  at  what  age  given,  ^3 

Marcellinus^  Conful  a  firm  oppofer  of  the  Triumvirate  : 
treats  Pompey  roughly,  li.  41.  endeavours  to  alarm 
the  City  with  the  danger  of  his  power.  71 

Marcellus^  M.  Conful,  Caefar's  great  enemy  ;  moves  the 
Senate  for  feveral  decrees  againft  him.  III.  21 3.  pardon- 
ed by  Casfar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  349.  ftabbed 
byhisfriend,  and  client Magius,  383.  his  charader.  385 

Marcellus^  C.  Conful,  moves  for  a  fuccefior  to  Caefar,  op- 
pofed  by  Paullus  his  Collegue,  and  Curio  the  Tribun. 

II.  218 

Marlus^  his  behaviour  in  the  Marfic  war.  I.  20.  endea- 
vours to  get  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  tranf- 
ferred  from  Sylla  to  himfelf ;  forced  to  fly  ;  plunges 
himfelf  into  the  Marfhes,  where  he  is  difcovered  and 
preferved  by  the  people  of  Minturnum;  tranfports  him- 
felf to  Afric,  13.  the  ftory  of  the  Gallic  foldier  fent  to 
kill  him,  thought  fabulous,  Note^  ibid,  is  recalled  and 
enters  Rome  ;  exercifes  great  cruelties,  24.  his  death 
and  charader,  25.  his  remains  thrown  into  the  river 
Anio  by  Sylla.  53 

Marius^  the  Son,  befieged  in  Praenefte  5  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  I-  31 

Marfic  war,  called  the  Italic  and  Social,  fome  account 
Of  it.  1.  18 

Marullus  and  Caefetius,  depofed  the  Tribunate  by  Csefar. 

III.  416 

Matius^  an  intimate  friend  of  Caefar,  laments  his  death, 
III.  32.  undertakes  the  management  of  Odavius's 
fhews,  in  honor  of  Caefar,  40.  vindicates  his  condudl 
in  a  Letter  to  Cicero*  41.  his charad:ej:.    Note[k]  4*; 

z  Mein- 
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Memmlus^  C.  informs  the  Senate  of  a  ftrange  contract 
among  the  Confular  Candidates.  II.  ic8 

Memppus^  of  Stratonica,  an  Afiatic  Orator,  accompa- 
nies Cicero  in  his  travels.  I.  46 
Merula^  of  Anagnia,  erects  a  ftatue  to  Clodius.  I.  367 
Mejjala^  P.  Valerius^  his  characier.  Note  [z]  HI.  256 
Metellus  fubdues  Crete,  I.  72.  baiHed  by  Sertorius,  74. 
hinders  the  people  from  paffing  judgment  on  Rabirius. 

Metellus^  ^  hepcsy  Tnbun,  v/ill  not  fufFer  Cicero  to 
fpeak  to  the  people,  on  laying  down  the  Confulfhip, 
I.  241.  fupported  by  Caefar  againft  Cicero,  243.  fuf- 
pended  from  his  office,  245.  flies  to  Pompey,  246. 
elected  Confuljpromifes  to  promote  Cicero's  reftoration, 
386.  a6ls  a  double  part,  414.  confents  at  laft  to  Cicero's 
return,  ibid,  attacked  by  Ciodius's  mob,  II.  6.  endea- 
vours to  fcreen  Clodius  from  a  trial,  24.  makes  his  peace 
with  Cicero,  and  fets  out  for  Spain,  31.  endeavours  to 
hinder  Caefar    from    feizing  the  public  Treafure. 

II.  280 

Metellus^  Cacilius^  Conful,  his  character,  284.  com- 
mitted to  prifon  by  Flavius  the  Tribun,  286.  declares 
his  abhorrence  of  Ciodius's  adoption,  292.  dies  fuddenly, 
fuppcfed  to  be  poifoned.  332 

^f//^,  Tribun,  impeaches  Clodius,  1. 408.  buys  Gladiators 
'  to  defend  himfelf  againft  him,  409.  endeavours  to  bring 
him  to  a  trial,  II.  24.  is  impeached  by  him,  37.  mar- 
ries Faufta,  the  Daughter  of  Sylla,  90.  kills  Clodius, 
146.  is  defended  by  Cicero,  132.  banifhed,  156.  his 
death  and  character.  3C0 

Mithridaies^  King  of  Pontus,  his  character  ;  makes  war 
upon  the  Romans,  I.  22.  conquers  Athens,  28.  treats 
M.  Aquilius  with  cruelty,  5c.  renews  the  War  againft 
Rom.e,  72.  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom  of  Pontus,  133. 
his  death.  239 

Mitylene^  a  city  of  Lesbos,  deftroyed  by  Q.  Thermus,  re- 
ftored  by  Pom.pey,  ■1-50 

Modena  \  fuftaincd  a  memorable  fiege  againft  Antony. 

in.  204 

Mclo^  the  Rhodian,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
gives  lectures  to  Cicero,  I.  28.  the  firft  wjio  was  ever 
permitted  to  fpeak  to  the  Roman  Senate  in  Greek.  35 

Mongault^  Mr.  his  tranflatioii  of  the  Letters  to  Atticus, 
commended.  Pref.  xxx 
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Mucla^  the  wife  of  L.  CrafTus,  famous  for  a  delicacy  in 
the  Latin  f'ongue.  L  37 

Jl^urena^  L,  Conful  ele£l,  accufed  of  bribery,  defended  by 
Cicero.  •^•199 

N. 

'y/wfi  of  Roman  families,  an  accountoftheirorigin.L6. 
hinnius^  L,  Tribun,  moves  the  Senate  to  change 
their  habit  on  Cicero's  account,  L  341,  makes  a  motion 
to  recal  him.  381 
Ncmendators  ;  their  office.  L  81 

O. 

f\Bftdional  Crown^  what.  IIL  375 

^         avian  war. 

OSfavius^  called  afterv/ards  Auguftus,  born  in  Cicero's 
Confidfhip,  L  240.  prefented  to  Cicero  by  Hirtius  and 
Panfa,  III.  37.  refolves  to  alFert  his  rights  againfi:  the 
advice  of  his  Mother,  ibid,  makes  a  fpeech  to  the  people 
from  the  Roftra,  38.  exhibits  public  fiiev/s  in  honour 
of  his  Uncle,  39.  thwarted  in  his  pretenfions  by  Anto- 
ny, 62.  forms  a  defign  againft  Antony's  life,  89.  raifes 
forces,  and  promifes  to  be  govern'd  by  Cicero,  92, 
efpoufed  by  the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  Ci- 
cero, 114.  marches  out  at  the  head  of  his  army  againft 
Antony,  122.  gains  a  complete  vi6lory  over  him,  205. 
fufpe6ted  of  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  209.  has 
an  Ovation  decreed  to  him,  211.  forms  the  defign  of 
feizing  the  empire,  214.  demands  the  Confulfliip, 
235.  chofen  Conful  with  Q.  Pedius,  237.  feeks  occa- 
fions  of  quarrelling  with  the  Senate  and  Cicero,  238. 
provides  a  law  to  bring  to  juftice  all  the  confplrators 
againft  Csfar,  242.  forms  the  league  of  the  fecond 
Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  272.  his  re- 
luctance to  facrifice  Cicero,  feigned  and  artificial,  275. 
more  cruel  than  his  collegues  ;  a  fummary  view  of  his 
conducSt  from  the  time  of  Casfar's  death.  277 

Onavius^  Cn.  depofes  Cinna,  and  is  killed,  J.  24 

Orator  \  his  profefTion  what,  L  15.  not  mercenary  ;  paid 
with  the  public  honors  and  preferments.  I.  59. 

Or^/i7r)' of  Rome  funk  with  it's  liberty,  IIL  324.  a  falfe 
fpecies  of  it  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Pliny,  ibid. 

Oratory  zn^  Poetry  nearly  allied.  IIL  318. 

Orejiinus^  L.  Mucins.^  the  Tribun,  hinders  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  law  againft  bribery,  L  150.  joins  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Cicero,  after  having  been  defended  by  himi.  ib. 

OfaceSy 
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Oface!^  the  Parthian  Leader,  mortally  wounded.  I.  191. 

Othoy  L.  publifhes  a  law  for  affigning  feparate  feats  in  the 
Theatres  to  the  Knights,  I.  128.  his  appearance  in  the 
Theatre  occafions  a  riot.  167 

P. 

TiArifay  Conful,  brought  intirely  into  Cicero's  views, 
III.  106.  lays  Brutus's  Letters  before  the  Senate, 
135.  oppofes  Cicero's  motion  in  favor  of  C.  CafTius, 
1 54.  recommends  pacific  meafures,  and  a  fecond  Em- 
bafly  to  Antony,  157.  marches  with  his  army  againft 
Antony,  163.  engages  with  him,  194.  his  death  and 
chara<5ter.  205,  206 

Papirius  Pa:tiis,  an  eminent  wit  andcorrefpondent  of  Ci- 
cero. IL  195 

PaphiSy  C.  publiflies  a  law  to  oblige  all  ftrangers  to  quit 
the  City.  L  14.6. 

Parthians  pafs  the  Euphrates,  IL  181.  block  up  C.  Cafli- 
usin  Antioch,  but  are  routed  by  him  in  their  retreat.  191 

Patrkiansy  the  proper  notions  of  them.  Note  [^]  L  149 

Paullusy  L.  /E?»iiiuSy  Conful,  bribed  by  Caefar,    IL  218 

P£diusy  ^  Conful,  fhocked  by  the  terrors  of  the  pro- 
fcription,  dies  fuddenly.  IIL  274 

PeripateiicSy  why  fo  called  ;  their  doctrines  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  old  Academy.  IIL  327 

Perperna^  Lieutenant  to  Sertorius ;  whom  he  kills  by 
treachery,  and  ufurps  his  place  ;  is  taken  prifoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  Pompey.  L  75 

Petreiusy  urges  Antony  to  fight  with  Catiline  :  deftroys 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army.  1.  234 

Phadrus^  the  Epicurean  ;  one  of  Cicero's  firft  mafters  in 
Philofophy.  1.  i8 

Phiilppus,  fent  Embafiador  to  Antony,  IIL  115.' returns 
with  Antony's  anfwer.  123 

Philoy  an  eminent  Academic,  mafter  to  Cicero,       L  28 

PindeJitJJum  befieged  and  taken  by  Cicero.  IL  1^4 

Pifidians^  famous  for  divining  by  Aufpiccs.  AW[/]  IIL 

348 

Pifo,  Cti.  obtains  the  government  of  Spain,  enters  into  an 
engagementagainfttheftate  with  Caefar,  is  killed.  1.  139 

Pifoy  C.  defended  by  Cicero  and  acquitted.  L  206 

Pifoy  M,  PuppiuSy  Conful,  a  favorer  of  P.  Clodius,  his 
chara^ler.  1.  269 

Pifo,  L»  CalpurnhiSy  elected  conful ;  Father-in-law  to  Cae- 
iar  3  gives  Cicero  marks  his  confidence,  L  335.  joins 

with 
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with  Clodlus  againft  him  ;  his  chara£^er,  336.  is  foH- 
cited  by  Cicero  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  but  excufeshimfelf, 
341.  declares  his  refolution  to  fupport  Clodius,  349. 
boafts  that  he  was  coufin  to  Cethegus,  357.  fights  for 
Clodius  againft  Pompey,  385.  obtains  the  Province  of 
Macedonia,  403.  recalled  from  it  by  the  Senate,  II.  64. 
returns  to  Rome,  75.  roughly  treated  by  Cicero inanin- 
ve£live  fpeech,  77.  chofen  Cenfor  with  Appius,  210. 
fent  EmbafTador  to  Antony,  III.  115.  returns,  122. 

Pifo^  Cicero's  fon-in-law,  zealoufly  devoted  to  him,  I. 
391.  his  death  and  chara6ter.  420 

Pifo^  Cn,  a  young  nobleman,  charges  Pompey  with 
many  Crimes  againft  the  ftate.  II.  71 

Plancius^  Cn.  Quaeftor  of  Macedonia,  receives  Cicero  at 
Dyrrhacium,  and  condu6ls  him  to  ThelTalonica,  I. 
374.  is  defended  by  him.  II.  115 

Plancus,  Proconful  of  Gaul,  recommends  a  Peace  with 
Antony,  III.  173.  makes  ftrong  profeflions  of  his  fide- 
lity to  the  Republic,  179.  pafles  the  Rhone  with  his 
army,  184.  fends  repeated  affurances  to  Cicero  of  his 
refolution  to  opprefs  Antony,  213.  receives  intelligence 
of  Lepidus's  treachery,  227.  joins  with  D.  Brutus.  228* 
deferts  him,  and  goes  over  toLepidus  and  Antony,  241 

Plato,  the  firft  Mafter  of  the  Academy,  did  not  adhere 
to  the  Socratic  method,  which  his  followers  deferted. 

III.  327 

Pliny,  his  Letters  compared  with  Cicero's,  III.  316.  his 
Panegyric  falfely  reckon'd  the  ftandard  of  eloquence, 

324 

Plotius,  firft  opened  a  Latin  fchool  at  Rome.         I.  11 

Plutarch  mentions  fome  prodigies  at  Cicero's  birth,  I.  i. 
loves  to  introduce  them  into  Hiftory,  2.  a  charadlerot 
him  as  a  writer  on  Roman  affairs —  Pref,  xxiii. 

PoUio  promifes  Cicero  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  Repub- 
lic, III.  184.  repeats  the  fame  promifes,  213.  joins 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  241 

Pompeius,  Cn,  Strabo,  Conful,  Father  of  Pompey  the 
great.  I.  19 

Pompeius,  Cn.  joins  Sylla  with  three  legions,  I.  30.  fends 
Carbo's  head  to  Sylla,  31.  returns  victorious  from  Afric; 
faluted  by  Sylla  with  the  Title  of  Magnus ;  demands  a 
triumph  againft  Sylla's  will ;  triumphs  to  the  joy  of  the 
people  ;  the  firft  of  the  Equeftrian  order,  who  had  re- 
ceivied  that  honor  5  his  triumphal  car  draw^n  by  Ele- 
phants, 
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pbants,  49.  joins  with  Q.  Campus  in  the  war  Sgaihft 

M.  Lrpidus  i  orderi  AI.  Brutus  to  be  killed,  55.  joined 
with  iVletellus  in  the  war  againft  Sertorius,  74.  or- 
ders Peff  erna  to  be  killed  and  his  Papers  to  be  burnt  5 
triumphs  a  fecond  time,  though  flill  a  private  Citizen  ; 
23  elected  Confui  in  his  abfence,  and  before  the  Confular 
age,  76.  reftores  the  Tribunician  power,  115.  a  great 
dillembier,  126.  f.nifhes  the  war  againft  the  Pirates  in 
four  months,  127.  obtains  the  command  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  by  the  Manilian  law,  134.  linifhes  the  Pi- 
ratic and  Mithridatic  wars,  and  obtains  a  Thankf- 
giving  of  ten  days,  239.  returns  to  Rome,  flights 
the  cpportunity  of  making  himfelf  Mafter  of  the 
Republic,  271.  an  account  of  his  conquefts  and 
honors,  272.  his  cautious  behaviour,  274.  called 
in  raillery,  Cnaeus  Cicero  ;  makes  L.  Afranius  Con- 
ful,  againft  the  inclination  of  the  City,  276.  his 
triumph,  278.  folicits  the  ratification  of  his  a6ts,  and 
an  Agrarian  law,  285.  fecretly  aififts  Clodius  againft 
Cicero,  291.  enters  into  a  league  with  Csefar  and  Craf- 
fus,298.  pre  fides  at  the  ratification  of  Clod  ;us's  adoption, 
304.  lofesthe  aiFeclions  of  the  public,  320.  his  mif- 
taken  policy  in  entering  into  the  Triumvirate,  323. 
gives  Cicero  the  ftrongeil  afiurances  of  his  protection, 
331.  is  admcnifhed  to  guard  againft  Cicero,  retires  to 
his  Alban  Villa,  ^47.  receives  Cicero's  friends  coldly 
who  came  to  implore  his  protection,  348.  refufes  his 
afliftance  to  Cicero  himfelf,  349.  is  infuitcd  by  Clodi- 
•us;  thinks  of  recalling  Cicero,  383.  Ihuts  himfelf  up  in 
his  houfe,  384.  is  befieged  by  Damio,  one  of  Clodius's 
frecd'ren,  ibid,  propofes  to  recal  Cicero  by  a  law  of  the 
people,  404.  renews  the  fame  motion  in  the  Senate, 
413.  recommends  it  to  the  people,  416.  has  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  corn  and  provifions  of  the  Empire 
granteJ  to  him  at  Cicero's  motion,  II.  8.  isdefirous  to 
obtain  the  Com.miiiiGn  for  reftoring  King  Ptolemy,  33. 
fpeaks  in  defence  of  rvlilo,  38.  is  roughly  handled  by* 
Eibuius,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  C.  Cato  ;  joins  with 
Cicero  againft  them.,  4c.  reconciled  to  CraiTas  by  Cae- 
fa',  and  extorts  the  Ccnfulfhip  from  L.  Dcmitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  70.  opens  his  new  Theatre,  78.  and  exhibits 
more  magnificent  {hews  in  it,  80.  urges  Cicero  to  de- 
fend Gabijvus,  120.  concerned  for  the  death  of  his  wite 
Juiia,  12S.  declared  the  fingle  Confulj  and  publifhes  fe- 
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veral  new  laws,  148,  149.  ruins  Milo,  150.  marries 
Cornelia,  prefervcs  Scipio  from  an  impeachment,  treats 
Hypfaeus  with  inhumanity,  159.  defends  Burfa,  ibid, 
prepares  an  infci  iption  for  his  Temple  of  Venus,  162. 
ready  to  break  with  Caefar,  165.  extorts  large  fums 
from  King  Ariobarzanes,  185.  his  conftitution  pecu- 
liarly fubjecl  to  fevers,  222.  was  publicly  prayed  for  by 
all  the  Towns  of  Ttaly^  ibid,  confers  with  Cicero,  231, 
232.  averfe  to  an  accommodation  with  Casfar,  233. 
fecures  Caefar's  Gladiators  at  Capua,  242.  difTembles 
his  defign  of  quitting  Italy,  248.  hismiftake  in  leaving 
the  public  treafure  at  Rome  a  prey  to  Caefar,  279.  his 
management  cenfured  by  Cicero,  291,  295.  thedifR- 
cult  part  which  he  had  to  act,  301.  his  condu61:  com- 
pared with  Caefar's,  303.  is  defeated  at  Pharfalia,  305. 
his  death  and  chara6ler.  312 

Pornpey^  the  Son,  attempts  to  kill  Cicero,  II.  305.  Sextus 
and  Cnaeus  put  to  flight  by  Caefar,  396.  Sextus  fends 
propofals  of  an  accommodation  to  theConfuls,  III.  69 

Pontinius^  C,  triumphs  over  the  AUobroges.        II.  130 

Popilius^  Lanas^  preserved  by  Cicero  in  a  capital  caufe,  is 
fent  by  Antony  to  kill  him.  III.  280.  he  cuts  off  his 
head  and  hands ;  carries  them  to  Antony,  and  is  re- 
warded for  it.  2^8  r 

Porcia^  Cato's  daughter;  Bibulus's  widow ;  married  to 
Brutus,  II.  282.  dies  before  him  of  a  lingring  illnefs. 

III.  219 

Pofidonius^  a  learned  Stoic,  mafter  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
I.  46.  a  refledion  on  theftory  of  his  ftoical  fortitude. 

Note  [f]  lb. 

Prcstorjh'ip^  feme  account  of  it.  I.  130. 

Priefisj  called  together  to  determine  the  affair  of  Cicero's 
houfe,  11.  12.  the  Judges  in  all  cafes  relating  to  Reli- 
gion ;  of  the  firft  Nobility.  III.  346 
Procilius^  Tribun,  condemned  for  killing  a  Citizen,  II.  112 
Prodigies,  that  proceded  Catiline's  confpiracy,  II.  148.  a 
ftatue  of  Romulus  and  Remus  ftruck  with  lightning  ; 
Cicero's  and  Virgil's  defcription  of  it,  Note  ibid,  the 
flory  of  a  prodigy  contrived  by  Cicero  and  Tarentia, 
217.  prodigies  preceding  the  death  of  Caefar.   III.  429 
Profcripiion  of  Citizens,  hrft  invented  by  Sylla.       I.  ^2 
Provinces  J  the  government  of  them  eagerly  defired  by  tne 
Nobility,  II,  166.  their  opprefiive  manner  of  govern- 
ing them.  ibid, 

PtoUmy^ 
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Ptolemy^  King  of  Cyprus,  depofed  by  Clodius's  law^ 
puts  an  end  to  his  life.  J.  ^55 

PtGlemy,  King  of  Egypt,  folicits  to  be  reftored  to  his 
kingdom  by  a  Roman  army.  H.  28 

Puteoli^  the  moft  celebrated  port  of  Italy.  I.  69 


^Uaftors  ;  the  nature  of  the  office  ;  the  firfl  flep  to 

«>4w^  the  public  honors  ;  gives  an  admifllon  into  the  Se- 
nate. I.  60,  82 

^uln^ius^  L.  a  turbulent  Tribun,  endeavours  to  get  the 
a£ls  of  Sylla  reverfed.  I. 

^tfitiusy  P,  defended  by  Cicero.  I.  38 


T^JhifiuSy  C.  accufed  by  T.  Labienus,L  170.  defended 
by  Cicero.  -  172 

Rabirius^  Pojihumus,  defended  by  Cicero.  II.  125 

RaciliuSy  Tribun,  moves  for  the  impeachment  of  Clo- 
dius.  .  II.  30 

Rebilusy  C.  Camniusy  named  Conful  by  Caefar,  for  a  few 
hours.  III.  41 1 

Rdlgion  of  old  Rome,  an  engine  of  ftate  ;  a  fummary  ac- 
count of  it,  III.  346.  it's  conftitution  contrived  to  fup- 
port  the  interefts  of  the  Senate.  347 

Religion^  Natural,  the  moft  perfedl  fcheme  of  it  does  not 
fuperfede,  but  demonftrate  the  benefit  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. Note  [x]  III.  357 

Rowansj  exa£t  in  the  education  of  their  children,  I.  9.  a 
fummary  account  of  the  conftitution  and  government, 
Pre/,  xxxiii.  free  from  bribery,  till  after  the  times  of 
the  Gracchi,  Pref.  xxxix.  their  corruption  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Provinces,  84.  ufed  to  give  anfwers  to  fo- 
reigners in  Latin,  Note  [f]  8g.  feldom  ufed  capital  pu- 
Difhments.  218 

Rofcius,  a  famed  Comedian,  I.  38.  his  caufe  defended  by 
Cicero,  57.  a  charadter  of  him  by  Cicero  ;  his  daily 
pav  for  aciing.  58 

Rcfdus,  S,  of  Amel  ia,  accufed  of  the  murther  of  his  Fa- 
ther ;  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted.  I.  38 

Rufu^,  Pompeius^  baniftied  for  the  difordersof  his  Tri- 
bunate, 11.  1 59 

RulluSy 
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RuUus^P.  Servilius,  Tribun,  publifhes  an  Agrarian  law, 
I.  i6i.  oppofed  by  Cicero.  162 
Rutiliusy  Conful,  killed  in  theMarfic  war. 


r^Alluft^  the  Hiftorian,  turned  out  of  the  Senate  by  Ap- 
^    plus  the  Cenfor,  II.  212.  his  account  of  Catiline's 
Confpiracy  taken  from  Brutus^s  Life  of  Cato.  Note  [d'\ 

Sangay  Q.  Fabius,  informs  Cicero  of  the  practices  of  Ca- 
tiline's Confederates  with  the  Allobroges.  I,  207 

Sauffeius^  M.  one  of  Milo's  Confidents,  twice  ^^i^w^^di 
by  Cicero,  and  acquitted.  If.  1^8 

ScQpiiw^  Brutus's  Agent  in  Cyprus  ;  treated  the  Salami- 
nians  with  great  cruelty,  II.  187.  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand there  b.y  Cicejro.  jhid. 

^camh^  J^.  Mutiusj  Augur ;  the  beft  (dwyer  and  flatef- 
man  of  his  time  takes  Cicero  under  his  protection,  f.  13, 
his  houfe  the  oracle  of  the  city,  i  5.  wrote  an  Epigram 
in  praife  of  Cicero's  poem  on  C.  Marius.  16 

Sccsvola^  the  High-Prieft  ;  his  fmgular  probity,  and 
(kill  in  the  law,  I.  13.  killed  by  Damafippusl  ?r 

Scipio^  accufed  of  bribery,  but  preferved  fiom  a  trial  by 
Pompey,  il.  158.  procures  a  decree  for  the  difmiffion 
of  Caefar's  army.  235 

Senators,  not  held  complete,  till  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  the 
Cenfors,  I.  61.  the  vacancies  fupplied  yearly  by  the 
Qiiseftors.  Uid, 

Sergius^  M,  a  leader  of  the  mob  under  Clodius.      IL  6 

Serranus,  Tribun,  hinders  the  decree  for  Cicero''s.  re- 

.  ftoration,  oppofes  the  decree  for  reiloring  Cicero's 
houfe.  IL  19 

Sertorius  maintains  a  war  of  eight  years  againft  the  whole 
force  of  Rome,  I.  74.  his  char.^,(f}er  and  death.  ibicL 

ServUia^  Brutus's  mother  ;  her  character.  II].  60 

Sei-vilius  prevails  with  iVietcllus  to  drop  his  oppofition  to 
Cicero's  return.  I'4i4 

Servilitis^  P,  an  affected  rival  of  Cicero,  III,.  82.  his  cha- 
racier..  ig'j 

SextittSy  P.  Q^iaeftor,  joins  with  Petreius  in  urging  C. 
Antony  to  a  battle  with  Catiline,  1.  233.  w^hen  IVi- 
bun,  procures  Caefar's  confent  to  Cicero's  ref!:or4tion> 
393.  left  for  dead  in  the  Forum  by  CiodiuSj  406,  ac- 

Vol.  Ill,  £  e  cufed 
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cufcd  by  M.  Tuliius  Albinovanus,  and  de  fen  Jed  by 
Cicero.  i^-  45 

5/;^wjandpublick  games,  magnificent  and  expenfive.  I.  i  iq 
Sica  entertains  Cicero  in  his  exil.  I.  368 

Sicii'ians,  made  citizens  of  Rome,  by  Antony.    III.  47 
Sicily^  the  firft  Province  of  Rom.e,  I.  65.  the  granary  of 
the  Republic,  66.  famous  for  it's  fchool  of  Eloquence. 

67 

Sicinius^  2L  fadious  Tribun,  hisjeft  upon  the  Con fuls  Cn, 
.  Oftavius,  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio  ;  raifes  a  fedition, 
is  (lain  by  the  contrivance  of  Curio.  I.  63 

Silanus,   Ccr.ful  eled,  gives  the  firft  vote  for  putting 
Catiline's  Accomplices  to  death.  1,219 
Socrates^  banifhed  Phyfics  cut  of  Philofophy,  and  applied 
it  to  Morality ;  his  method  of  inculcating  his  notions. 

III.  326 

Softgenes,  an  aftronomer,  employed  by  Caefar  to  reform 
the  Kalendar.  II.  356 

Spariacus^  General  of  the  Gladiators  in  the  Servile  war; 

killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  I.  73 

Speech^  of  J.  Caefar  on  Catiline's  Accomplices,  I.  220. 
of  M.  Cato.  228 

speeches  of  Cicero  for  Rofcius  Amerinus,  L  40,  for  Rofci- 
us  the  Comedian,  57,  againft  Cscilius  and  Verres,  86, 
^5*^.  for  Fonteius,  123.  for  the  Manilian  law,  134. 
for  Cluentius,  136.  for  Gallius,  151.  againft  the  A- 
grarian  law,  162,  ^r.  on  the  tumult  about  Otho,  168. 
to  the  Sons  of  the  Profci  ibed,  169.  forRabirius,  172. 
againft  Catiline,  firft  i85.  fecond,  193.  third,  212. 
fourth,  221.  for  Muiena,  200.  for  Sylla,  251.  for 
Flaccus,  314.  to  the  Senate  upon  his  reftoration,  II.  4, 
to  the  People,  ibid,  for  the  reftitution  of  his  houfe,  12. 
for  Sextius,  46.  for  Balbus,  64.  for  Caelius,  66. 
againft  Pifo,  77.  for  Pbncius,  115.  for  Rabirius 
Pofthum.us,  125.  for  Milo,  155.  for  Marcellus,  352. 
forLigarius,  359.  for  King  Deiotarus,  383.  his  firfl 
Philippic,  III.  82.  the  third,  100.  the  fourth,  103.  the 
fifth,  107.  the  fixth,  116.  the  feventh,  119.  the 
cigh  h,  121.  the  ninth,  129.  the  tenth,  136.  the  eleventh, 
14.8.  the  twelfth,  157.  the  thirteenth,  168.  the 
fourteenth,  198 

Speujiipui,  Plato's  Nephew,  and  fuccefTor  in  the  Aca- 
demy. III.  328 

Stoics^  held  the  Soul  to  be  a  fubtile^  fiery  fubfbnce,  fubfift- 

ing 
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mg  after  the  body;  but  not  eternally,  III.  342. 
believed  the  reality  of  Divination.  347 

Sulpicius,  Serviui^  dcfires  a  conference  vi^ith  Cicero,  II. 
288.  fent  an  Embaflador  to  Antony,  111.  115.  dies  on 
his  journey,  122.  has  a  ftatuc,  i^c.  decreed  to  him  by 
Cicero,  J 32.  his  chara61:er,  ibid,  a  ftory  of  his  (kill 
in  the  law^  ;  erroneoufly  reckon'd  among  Casfar's 
confpirators  by  Catrou  and  Rouille.        Note[k^  134. 

Supper^  the  great  meal  of  the  Romans.  ill.  291 

Sylla,  P.  Corn,  convicted  of  bribery,  and  forfei:;s  the 
ConfuljObip  ;  accufed  of  confpiring  with  Catiline  ; 
defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted.  1.  254 

Sylla-t  Z.  Corneliusy  his  behaviour  in  the  Maific  war, 
I.  20.  obtains  the  Confulfhip  ;  the  Province  of  Afia  : 
the  cornmand  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  23.  drives  C, 
Marius  out  of  Rome,  ibirJ.  recov^ers  Greece  and  Afia 
from  Mithridates  ;  declared  a  public  enemy  j  makes 
peace  with  Mithridates,  30.  brings  the  works  of  Ari- 
itotle  into  Italy  j  lands  at  Brundifium  is  joined  by 
young  Pompey  ;  defeats  Norbanus  ;  draws  Scipio's  ar- 
my from  him,  31.  gives  Scipio  his  life,  ibid,  the  in- 
ventor of  a  profcription  ;  deprives  J.  Caefsir  of  the  Prieft- 
hood,  33.  unwillingly  grants  him  his  life ;  his  pre- 
di6lion  concerning  him  ;  declared  Dictator,  34.  makes 
great  alterations  in  the  ftate  ;  diftributes  theconfifcated 
lands  among  his  foldiers,  35.  gives  Pompey  the  title 
of  Magnus  ;  is  difgufted  at  Pompey's  demand  of  a 
triumph,  49.  his  death  and  character.  50 

Syracufe  zn^Meffin-^  refuie  to  join  with  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily  in  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  1-85 

Saiate^  had  the  fole  prerogative  of  difiributing  the  Pro- 
vinces, till  Csfar  obtain'd  them  by  a  grant  of  the  Peo- 
ple, li.  200 


T. 

CT^Arquih'iuSy  his  evidence  againfi:  CrafTus,  voted  to  be 
^     falfe.  I,  235 

TTercntia^  wife  of  Cicero,  rich  and  noble,  I.  64.  jealous 
of  Clodius's  fifter  ;  urges  Cicero  to  give  evidence  againil: 
him,  266.  dragged  from  the  Temple  of  Vefta  by 
Clodius's  order,  358.  bears  the  miv^fortunes  of  her  fa- 
E  e  2;  niily 
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mily  With  great  fpirit,  388.  offers  her  eft  ate  to  fale  to 
fupply  their  neceffities,  390.  meets  Cicero  at  Brundi- 
ilum,  II.  230.  divorced  from  him,  331.  her  cha- 
ra(5ler.  ihld.  lived  to  a  remarkable  age.  Note  [/f]  333 
Theophraftus^  his  works  brought  into  Italy  by  Sylla. 

I.  30 

Thermus^  ^  d em oli flies  Mitylene.  I.  50 

Tiburani^  give  hoftages  to  Cicero.  II.  195 

T^iro,   Cicero's  favorite  flave ;    fome  account  of  him. 

II.  226 

Tcrquatus  accufes  P.  Corn.  Sylla  of  confpiring  with  Ca- 
tiline. I.  254 
Tranjlatlom  of  the  Claflic  writers  j  how  to  be  performed. 

Pref.  XX ii 

^Travels  of  Cicero,  the  pattern  of  beneficial  travelling. 

I.  48 

Trehath'ius  recommended  to  Csefar  by  Cicero,  II.  98.  his 
character,  ^c,  99.  rallied  by  Cicero  for  turning  Epicu- 
rean. 174 

Trebonius^  Tribun,  publifhes  a  law  for  the  allignment  of 
Provinces  for  five  years  to  the  Confuls,  II.  84.  oqe  of 
the  Confpirators  againft  Caefar,  his  charader,  427. 
goes  to  his  government  of  Afia,  III.  16.  is  taken  by 
furprizes,  and  cruelly  murthered  by  Dolabella.  147 

Tribuns^  their  power  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs  by  the 
Gracchi,  Pref,  xxxvii.  abridged  by  Sylla,  I.  35.  re- 
ftored  by  Pompey,  115.  the  common  tools  of  the  am- 
bitious, ibid. 

Triumph ;  the  nature  and  conditions  of  them.    Note  [a] 

II.  166 

Tntimvirate^  the  firft ;  by  whom  formed,  and  with  what 
views,  1.  298.  fecond  ;  the  place  and  manner,  in 
which  the  three  Chiefs  met,  III.  272.  the  conditions  of 
their  union  ;  they  profcribe  Cicero  with  fixteen  more  ; 
and  afterwards  three  hundred  Senators,  and  two  thou- 
fand  Knights.  ,  273 

Xriuf/iviri^    or  Trevlri    Monetales ;   what   they  wers. 

Note  [c]  III.  ^1'^ 

Tubero^  ^  perfecutes  Ligarius.  II.  359, 

TvMia^  Cicero's  danghter,  when  born,  I.  425.  meets  her 
f  ither  at  Brundifium  ;  marries  Crafippes  \  feparated 
from  him  by  divorce,  and  marries  Pifo,  II.  53.  di- 

vofced 
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vorced  from  Dolabella,  311.  her  death  and  chara^ler, 
365.  a  ftory  of  her  body  being  found  on  the  Appian 
way.  Note  [h]  380 

Tulliusy  the  name  of  Cicero's  family;  its  derivation, 

I.  6. 

Tufculan  Villa,  preferred  by  Cicero  to  the  reft  of  his 
Villa's.  I.  14^ 

Tyratinloy  a  learned  Greek,  entertained  by  Cicero.  II.  54 


v; 


Jrro^  M,  Terentius^  enters  into  a  ftri£l  union  with 
Cicero  ;  his  character,  I[.  328 

Varrusy  P*  feizes  Afiic  on  the  part  of  the  Republic. 

III.  319 

Vatinius^  the  Tribun,  Caefar's  creature,  I.  303.  heads 
Caefar's  mob  againft  Bibulus,  307.  attacks  the  houfe  of 
Bibulus,  321.  appears  a  witnefs  againft  P.  Sextius,  and 
i\  feverely  laftied  by  Cicero,  II.  47.  made  Praetor,  to 
the  exclufion  of  M.  Cato,  82.  defended  by  Cicero- 
115.  his  chara61:er,  ibid, 

Verres^  C,  Praetor  of  Sicily  ;  accufed  by  Cicero  of  great 
oppreflion  and  cruelty,  I.  84.  is  convidled  and  banifh- 
ed,  92.  a  fpecimen  of  his  crimes,   93.  his  death. 

114 

Vsdtius^  the  General  of  the  Marfj,  holds  a  conference 
with  the  Roman  Conful,  Cn.  Pompeius.  I.  19 

Vetiius^  L.  accufes  Caefar  of  Catiline's  plot,  I.  253.  is 
imprifoned  and  mlferably  ufed  by  him,  254.  employ- 
ed by  him  to  charge  Curio,  ^c.  with  a  defign  againft 
Pompey's  life,    324.  ftrangled  by  him    in  prifon. 

Vioiims  in  facrificing  found  fometimes  without  a  heart  or 
liver  ;  how  accounted  for.  Note  [f]  II.  430 

Villa's  of  the  Roman  Generals  ufed  to  be  on  hills.  Note 

 [^]  nr.  295 

VirgUiuSy  C.  refufes  to  admit  Cicero  into  Sicily.     I.  368 

Vomitings  immediately  before,  and  after  dinner  ;  a  cuftom 
among  the  Romans,  Note  [772]  II.  410 

Vulturniiis^  one  of  Catiline's  Confpirators,  I.  208.  gives 
evidence  to  the  Senate  againft  his  Accomplices.  209 
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r'AR  ;  part  of  the  education  of  the  Nobility  ;  a  fame 
in  it  the  fureft  way  to  thehlgheft  honours,  I.  19, 
the  firft  civil  war  among  the  Romans  properly  fo  caii- 
,ed,  23.  Marfic,  otherv/ife  called  Italic,  Social,  18. 
-  O.c^avian,  24.  Servile^  73.  Sertorian,  ibid,  Mithri- 
datic,  133.  Gallic.  286 
Witnejjes  in  trials  ;  a  character  of  the  Gallic,  I.  123.  and 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman.  -^'^^^  315 


X. 

"^Enodes  of  Adramyttus,  a  Rhetorician  of  Afia,  at- 
tended  Cicero  in  his  travels.  i.  46 


y. 

2^Ear^  Roman  y  an  account  of  it.  II.  354 
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